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ROBERT BROWNING 


BY 

OSCAR BROWNING. 


Eobert Browning was bom at Hanover Cottage, South- 
ampton Street, Camljerwell, on May 7, 1812. The Brownings 
are one of the oldest famiUes in England; their name first 
appears as that of coiners to the Saxon kings. The principal 
branch of the family was settled in Gloucestershire, where it 
possessed many manors. In 1399 John Browning, Sheriff of 
Glopcestcr, married EHanor, or Alianor, daughter and co- 
heiress of Sir Thomas Fitz-Nicholl, Knight. By this marriage 
the Brownings became possessed of the Manor of Cowley, or 
Coaly, in the Cotswold Hills near Dursley, which remained 
for more than three hundred years their principal place of 
residence. The chancel is paved with their coat-of-arms. 
They bore, in its simplest form, a shield harry wavy of six 
argent and azure, representing the waters of the sea, the arms, 
according to the old heraldic 'writers, given to Beuben — 
“ unstable as water, thou shalt not excel.” Browning used to 
say that these arms were given by Henry V. to the captain 
of the ship B^oly GJwsi, who took him over to France before 
the battle of Agincourt. But they are certainly much older 
than Henry Y. Bobert Browning himself for some reason 
did not use these arms, but the coat of th^ Bruning &mily, 
an ancient Catholic stock settled in Hampshire and Wiltshire. 
Their blazon is gules, two beadlets wavy, one or, the other 
argent, which used to be seen on the uniform of the gonddiers 
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of the Palazzo Rczzonico at Venice. Some time in the fifteenth 
century a branch of the Cowley Browniii^^s moved into 
Dorsetshire, and became possessed of tlie IMaiior of Melbury 
Abbas. The church at ]Melbury does, or did, contain two 
canopied tombs, covered with coats-of-arms, wdth cilijjjics of 
the departed. One of these commemorated John, and the 
other William, Drowning, two brotliers. The daughter and 
heiress of William Browning married a Strangways, the 
ancestor of the present Earls of llchester. The new heir not 
only appropriated the estate, but c\en llie tomb of his wife’^ 
family, and it is said in the county history tliat on one of the 
monuments the inscription bears only the name of Strangwnyt^ 
Kobert Browning undoubtedly came from Dorsetshire, find ho 
may have been descended from the Brownings of Melbury. 
In that case ho would have been a distant cousin of the present 
waiter, who is a lineal descendant of the P>rowniugs of Cowley. 
We often used to talk over the matter together in the long 
years of our friendship, but at that time could not establish any 
connection. But his derivation from this knightly family is at 
present a matter of conjecture. So far as we know, the earliest 
direct ancestor of the poet recorded is Bobert Browning, wdio 
during the first half of tlie eighteenth century was butler to 
Sir John Bankes (rf Corfc Ca.stle. He was undoubtedly the 
poet’s great-great-grandfather. It is said that Robert Browning 
was fond of speculating whether Micaiah Browning, who, in 
his ship, the Mountjoy, broke the boom across the Foyle at the 
siege of Londonderry, was amongst his ancestors. I have 
made diligent search, and have found no trace of Micaiah in 
any documents which would determine his connection with 
any particular branch of the Browning clan. 

The poet’s father was a very remarkable man. He seems 
from an early period to have discovered not only the strength 
of his son’s genius, but the line of development which it Avas 
likely to follow. lie undoubtedly by his vise conduct con- 
tributed largely to his son’s success. He may therefore be 
classed with Giovanni Sanzio, the father of Raffaelle ; Leopold 
Mozart, the father of AVolfgang ; and Frau Aja, the mother of 
Goethe. He Avas for nearly fifty years a clerk in the Consols 
Dividend Room at tFe Bank of England, and Ins salary never 
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exceeded J!27o a year. This will account perhaps for Ids not 
haviii" sent liobert to a public school, but it is much to his 
credit that he did not insist upon his earning his own living, 
and left him time for unrestrained literary work, which did not 
for many years produce a return. He had a library of six 
thousand books, and was passionately fond of reading. Ho 
also had a remarkable power of versifying. The “ Pied Piper 
of Hamelin ” was tried as a subject for a poem by the father 
before it was adopted with such success by the son. He was a 
gpod atlilete and enjoyed splendid health. He lived to be 
nearly eighty -five, and it is said that when he was dying he 
said to his son, “ What do you think death is, Eobort ? Is it a 
fainting or is it a pang ? ” 

The poet’s mother, Sarali Anne, or Sarianna, was the daughter 
of William Wildemann, a mariner of Dundee. His father had 
been a sugar-refmer in the same town, and the family had 
come originally from Harnbur'g. Carlyle spoke of her as “ the 
true typo of a Scottish gentlewoman,” and her son said of her, 
“ She was a divine woman.” As a little child Browning went 
first to a day-school a short distance from his own home. Ho 
is said to have left because ho was so much cleverer than the 
other boys. He was then sent to a preparatory school kept by 
two Misses Eeady, and eventually to the superior school at 
Pcckham, of which their brother, the Eev. Thomas Eeady, was 
head master. At the ago of fourteen he left school for over. 
As a child he was very fond of animals, and studied their 
habits with an alfectionate sympathy which frequently shows 
itself in his poems, and indeed is essential to a poet. He kept 
owls and monkeys, magpies and hedgehogs, an eagle, and even 
a couple of large snakes. He frequently asked his friends to 
catch him an eft or a frog. At a later period he had a' pet 
toad, which used to come out of its hole when called, and 
allowed the poet to scratch his head. When his friends visited 
him in Warwick Crescent they found a tiny owl was seated on 
the door lintel. 

Whilst living at home he was left entirely to himself. He 
said at a much later period: “It would have been quite 
unpardonable in my case not to have done my best. My dear 
father put me in a condition most favourable for the best work 
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I was capable of. When I think of the many authors who 
have had to fight their way through all sorts of difficulties, I 
have no reason to be proud of my achievement. My father 
secured for me all the ease and comfort which a literary man 
needs to do good work. It would have been shameful if I had 
not done my best to realize his expectations of me.” The 
house at Camberwell was crammed with books, and Robert 
read omnivorously. He covered the wide fields of literature 
and history. One of his most favourite books was Quarles’s 
“Emblems,” Walpole’s “Letters,” Junius, and Voltaire ar^ 
also mentioned as amongst his earliest studies. His father 
knew Greek and taught the son. Byron was at that time his 
chief master, as he was of all contemporary poets, notably 6f 
Tennj^son. At the age of twelve, in the year of Byron’s death, 
he collected a number of short poems into a volmho and called 
it “ Incondita.” He endeavoured in vain to obtain a publisher. 
His mother copied the poems out and sho'wed tliem to her 
friends, amongst others to a Miss Flower. This lady took a 
transcript of them and submitted the boyish productions to the 
well-known Unitarian minister and critic, Mr. W. J. Fox. At 
a later period both originals and copies were destroyed. 
Strange to say, their fault is said to have lain in too great 
splendour of language and too little wealth of tlionght. 

About this time Browning came under the influence of 
Shelley and Keats, books which his mother had great difficulty 
in procuring, because the ordinary booksellers had never heard 
of them. Ho then came to know nearly all Shelley’s writings 
except “ The Cenci.” He often in after years remembered the 
night when he first looked into those volumes. It was in tho 
month of May, and in two neighbouring trees two nightingales 
were striving for mastery,* He felt the thrill of a sudden 
revelation, and Shelley exercised over him throughout his life 
the mastery of a guardian spirit. Although Browning was not 
at school he was still under some educational discipline. A 
tutor came to the house in the mornings. The afternoons were 
devoted to tinging, music, dancing, riding, boxing, and fencing. 
He played the piano with a certain amount of skiU. Tho first 
time I called upon him I found him playing Schumann’s 
“ Carnival,” not a very easy piece. He even composed songs, 
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and was also to the end of his life an accomplished swimmer. 
For two years he had a French tutor, and at the age of eighteen 
he attended the classes of Professor Long, who taught Greek at 
University College, London. He is described by a fellow- 
student at this time as a bright handsome youch with long 
black hair falling over his shoulders.” At this time he deter- 
mmed not to devote himself to any of the pursuits by which 
fortunes are made in life, but to consecrate himself to the 
serious service of literature. He conceived the idea of a great 
portrait gallery of typical men and women, but the only 
portion of the scheme which was completed was “Pauline.” 
I heard an account of Pauline many years ago from the 
author’s own lips, and my recollection of it does not tally 
precisely with the accounts given in printed narratives. He 
said that it was written and printed surreptitiously, and that he 
used to steal out at night to correct the proofs at Richmond, 
which will account for the place Richmond occurring in the 
preface. He also said that the book fell into the hands of Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, who greatly admired it. Mill had just 
started the reputation of Alfred Tennyson by a sympathetic 
review. He desired to do the same for Browning in Tait’s 
Edinburgh Magazine^ but on offering to review “ Paulino ” ho 
W’as told that it had been already criticised. On minute 
inspection he found that the last two words of the previous 
number, attached to the notices of books, were “ Pauline — A 
piece of pure bewilderment.” He inquired the reason of this 
unfavourable criticism, and learnt that the printer, wanting a 
line more copy, the assistant editor had taken up a thin little 
book of poetry lying before him, and finding that he could not 
understand it had condemned it as unintelligible. “ Pauline ” 
appeared anonymously in 1888, The expense of printing was 
paid by his aunt, Mrs. Silverstone. “Pauline” consists of a 
thousand and thirty lines. Allan Cunningham said of it in the 
Athenaeum : “ There is not a little true poetry in this very 
little book. Here and there we have a touch of the mysterious 
which we cannot admire, and now and then a want of melody 
which we can forgive, with perhaps more abruptness than is 
necessary. All that, however, is as a grain of sand in a cup of 
pore water, compared to the nature, passion, and fancy of the 
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poem. We open the book at random ; but fine thinf^s abound' 
Description and sentiment are everywhere beautifully mingled. 
We hope the author’s next strains will be more cheerful and as 
original as these. To one who sings so naturally poetry must 
be as easy ns music is to a bird, and no doubt it has a solace all 
its own.” Browning himself thought little of the work. Ho 
wrote : Pauline ’ — written in pursuance of a foolish plan, I 
forget, or have no wish to remember, involving the assumption 
of several distinct characters. The world was also to guess 
that such an opera, such a comedy, such a speech proceeded* 
from the same notable person ; ” and again, “ only this crab 
remains of the shapeless tree of life in my fool’s paradise.”^ 
Rossetti came accidentally across the book in the British 
Museum, and copied it out, feeling sure that it was written by 
Browning. A copy was once sold at a public sale for twenty- 
five guineas. The author reprinted it in 1867, fearing that it 
might be pirated in America. 

“ Pauline ” bears date October 22, 1832. In the winter of 
1838-34 Browning travelled to Russia and was abroad three 
months. He went as Secretary to the Russian Consul-General. 
He enjoyed the society of the Russian capital, and witnessed 
the breaking up of the ice in the Neva, and the ceremony of 
the Czar drinking the first glass of water from the river.' On 
his return he contributed some poems to the Monthly Bepository^ 
edited by his friend Mr. Fox. Five of them appeared at 
intervals, all signed Z. The first was a sonnet, not very 
successful. The second, “A King lived long ago,” included 
afterwards in ‘*Pippa Passes.” Then followed “Porphyria’s 
Lover,” “ Johannes Agricola,” and some lines, “ Still ailing, 
wind ? wilt be appeased or no ? ” What afterwards appeared 
in a revised form is the first six stanzas of “ James Lee.” Two 
of these poems, ‘‘ Porphyria ” and “ Agricola,” were afterwards 
reprinted in Bells and Pomegranates,” under the title of 
“ Madhouse Cells;” and “ Porphyria ” is certainly as striking a^ 
picture of madness as literature contains. But Browning’s* 
serious occupation during the winter of 1834-35 was the writing 
of “ Paracelsus,” which was concluded in the spring of the latter 
year. This was a truly great work, full of beauties, not only of 
the more recondite kind but such as appeal to every one' 
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Nothing can be more melodious or more aflecting than the lyric 
song, “ Over the sea our galleys went.” The book was fully 
appreciated at the time by Mr. Fox and John Forster. One 
wrote : “ The work before us has truth and life in it, and gave 
us the thrill and laid hold of us with the power, the sensation 
of which has never yet failed us as a test of genius.” Mr. 
Forster placed Browning at once by the side of Shelley, Cole- 
ridge, and Wordsworth. 

Soon after this the Browning family went to live at Hatcham, 
ii»a house with a stable and a large garden. Here the poet made 
friends with a toad, which followed him about and allowed itself 
to^be stroked. This strange pet was unfortunately killed by 
the gardener. Here, too, he first became acquainted with 
Carlyle. In November, 1835, he first met Macready, and made 
a great impression on him. The actor read “ Paracelsus” and 
thought it a work of great daring, starred with poetry of 
thought, feeling, and diction. Ho inferred that the writer could 
scarcely fail to be a leading spirit of his time. Tlie spring of 
the following year there was talk between them of Browning 
writing a tragedy, and in August wo hear that the subject of 
Strafford had been chosen. Macready thought that he could 
not have hit upon one that would have been more suitable. The 
reason for this choice was that Browning had been treating the 
subject in a differont manner. John Forster, whoso acquaintance 
Browning had made in Germany, was writing some lives of 
the statesmen of the Commonwealth for Lardner’s “ Cabinet 
Cyclopaedia.” He had fallen ill, and not being able to finish 
the life of Strafford, had requested Browning to complete it for 
him. Browning did so, and it is believed by competent critics 
that almost the whole of the existing life is from Browning’s 
pen. The play of “Strafford” was completed by the end of 
March. It was accepted with avidity by Mr. Osbaldiston, the 
manager of Covent Garden Theatre, who agreed to give the 
author J012 a night for twenty-five nights, and iJlO a night for 
ten nights beyond. It was acted on May 1 and obtained a 
certain amoj^mt of success. Macready was acknowledged to be 
admirable in the principal character, and Helen Faucit in Lady 
Carlisle. But the King was so bad an actor that he ought to 
' l^ave been driven from the stage^ ainj the Queen was not much 
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better. The performances came to an abrupt conclusion because 
Vandenhoff, who played the part of Pym, was drawn aside by 
a better engagement at another theatre. The play was published 
by Messrs. Longman, but only had a moderate sale. The poet 
in the original preface described the play as “ one of action in 
character rather than character in action,” but claimed historical 
faithfulness for the portraits, excepting that of Lady Carlisle. 
He tells us also that the Italian boat-song comes from Rodi’s 
** Bacco in Toscana.” 

Browning had, according to his own account, been engaffed 
for some time on a poem of a very different nature when he 
was induced to write ‘‘ Strafford.” This was the poem* of 
“ Sordello,” perhaps the greatest of his works. It occupied him 
for several years, and was not published till 1840. He must 
have worked at it during the winter of 1837-38, for he writes 
on Good Friday in the latter year that he is sailing that morning 
for Venice, intending to finish his poem amongst the scenes it 
describes. He went through the Bay of Biscay and suffered 
very much from the rough weather. The Captain supported 
him on deck as they passed through the Straits of Gibraltar, 
that ho might gaze on the sight. At this time ho wrote, “ How 
they brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix.” “ Under tho 
bulwark of a vessel off the African coast, after I had been at 
sea long enough to appreciate even the fancy of a gallop on the 
back of a certain good horse ‘York,’ then in my stable at 
home.” “ Home Thoughts from the Sea,” written at the same 
time, tells us what he saw : — 

“ Nobly, nobly, Cape St. Vincent to tho north-west died nway, 

Sunset ran, one glorious blood-rod reeking, into Cadiz Bay ; 

** Bluish ’mid the burning water, full in face Trafalgar lay ; 

** In the dimmest north-east distance dawned Gibraltar, grand and gray.’* 

He went to Trieste, then to Venice, then through Treviso 
and Bassano to the mountains, visiting “ delicious Asolo, all 
my places and castles you will see.” Then to Vicenza, Padua, 
and Venice again. Then to Verona and Trent, through the 
Tyrol to Innsbruck, to Munich, Salzburg, Frankfort, and 
Mainz ; then down the Rhine to Cologne, and home by Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Li^ge, and Antwerp. He returned in the summer of 
1838, “ Sor4elJo did not appear till 1840. 
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** Bordello ” is one of the very greatest of Browning’s pro- 
ductions, perhaps his masterpiece. Starting from the casual 
and mysterious mention of Sordello in Dante, it attempted to 
tell the story of a soul, and how it gained good out of every- 
thing, in which it seemed only to fail. All the stages and 
processes are described by which the soul of Sordello comes 
into play. It is common to eall “ Sordello ” obscure ; to relate 
how Douglas Jerrold once thought that he was mad because he 
coiild not understand it, and was relieved to find that everyone 
else was as mad as himself. With regard to this charge it will 
be well to quote the remarit of another great poet, Mr. Swin- 
burne. Ho says : “If there is any great quality more per- 
ceptible than another in Mr. Browning’s intellect, it is his 
decisive and incisive faculty of thought, his sureuess and 
intensity of perception, his rapid and trenchant resolution of 
aim. To charge him with obscurity is about as accurate as to 
call Lyncous purblind, or complain of the slowness of the 
telogi'aphio wire. He is something too much the reverse of 
obscure ; ho is too brilliant and subtle for tlie ready reader of a 
ready writer to follow with any certainty the track of an 
intelligence which moves with such incessant rapidity. The 
rate of his thoughts is to that of anotlior man’s as the speed of 
a railway to that of a waggon. The very evidence of JMr. 
Browning’s aim and method is such as implies above all 
other things the possession of a quality the very opposite of 
obscurity, — a faculty of spiritual illumination, rapid and 
intense and subtle as lightning, which brings to bear upon 
its central object, by way of direct and vivid illustration, 
every symbol and every detail on which its light is flashed in 


passing.” 

In 1841 appeared “ Pippa Passes,” as the first instalment of 
“ Bella and Pomegranates.” This requires some explanation. 
This exquisite poem and two tragedies were l.ying in Browning’s 
desk awaiting a publisher. Just at this time Mr, Moxon said 
that he was bringing out some editions of the Elizabethan 
dramatists in a cheap form, and that if Browning liked to use 
the same cheap type he might have the opportunity of doing so. 
It was agreed that each poem should form a brochure of sixteen 
pages in doubl#» cplinnns, which would cost not more than 
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twelve or fifteen pounds. In this manner eight numbers of 
“ Bells and Pomegranates ” appeared between 1841 and 1846, 
in yellow paper covers. The price was at first sixpence, but it 
jvas raised to a shilling, which greatly increased the sale, and 
finally to half-a-crown. These strangely printed pages, of 
which my elder brother, himself a poet, was very fond, are 
amongst my earliest recollections. Pippa is a young girl of 
Asolo, who on her year’s holiday from silk -weaving, during the 
course of her pleasure ramble, unconsciously influences, throiigh 
her innocent songs, the various groups of human life she passes 
— the adulterous blood-stained lover, the dreaming artist, the 
scheming Italian patriot, the crafty Churchman. An advcrfise- 
ment to the first edition of this poem says : “ Two or three 
years ago I wrote a play about which the chief matter I much 
care to recollect at present is that a Pit-ful of good-natured 
people applauded it. Ever since I have been desirous of doing 
something in the same way that should better award their 
attention. What follows I mean for the first of a series of 
dramatised pieces to come out at intervals ; and I amuse myself 
by fancying that the cheap mode in which they appear will, for 
once, help mo to a call of Pit audience again. Of course such 
a work must go on no longer than it is liked, and to provide 
against a too certain and but too possible contingency, let -me 
hasten to say now — what, if I were sure of success, I would 
try to say circumstantially enough at the close — that I dedicate 
my best intentions most admiringly to the author of ‘ Ion,’ 
most affectionately to Serjeant Talfourd.” 

The second volume of “ Bells and Pomegranates ” contained 
a play, “ King Victor and King Charles.” The King Victor of 
Sardinia was the Duke of Savoy, well known to Englishmen in 
the war of the Spanish Succession and the Peace of Utrecht. 
The play does not seem to have attracted any great attention. 
The third number, published in the same year, contained, under 
the title of “ Dramatic Lyrics,” a number of pieces, now well 
known, and written on different occasions. Of these, In a 
Gondola,” was written to illustrate a picture by Maclise exhibited 
at the British Institution in 1842. “Waring” referred to a 
friend of Browning’s, Alfred Dommett, who went to New 
Zealand and eY^ntu#y became Prime Minister;.,, there. Some,, 
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ten years later Browning wrote the poem on the “ Ouardian 
Angel at Fano ” for him, ending tlius : — 

“ My love is here. Whoi*o arc you, dear old friend ? 

How rolls the Wairoa at your world’s far ond ? 

This is Ancona ; yonder rolls the seu.” 

“ Cristine,” rather an obscure poem, is supposed to refer to 
someone who fell in love with Queen Victoria. The two poems, 
in “ Madhouse Cells,” were written six years before. The last 
poem in the number is the “ Pied Piper of Hauielin,” a rhymed 
A^efsion of the story told in Howell’s “ Letters.” It was written 
for William Macready, the eldest son of Macready the actor 
whj) died in Ceylon in 1871. Ho had a talent for drawing, and 
asked Browning to write him something to illustrate. Browning 
wrote a short poem on an account of the death of the Pope’s 
Legate at the Council of Trent. Young Macready’s drawings 
for this Avero so clever that Browning “ tried at a more 
picturesque subject for him, and wrote the ‘ Piper,’ a thing of 
joy for ever to all with the child’s heart, young and old.” 

K umber IV. of ” Bells and Pomegranates ” contained “ The 
lioturn of the Druses,” which had been announced in “ Sor- 
dello” as ” ‘ Mansor the Hierophant,’ in preparation.” It was 
a play in five acts. One of the characters is Karshook, a name 
which occurs in two other poems of Browning’s. 

The fifth number of ‘‘ Bells and Pomegranates,” published 
also in 1843, contained a tragedy in three acts, “ A Blot on the 
’Scutcheon.” It was played at Drury Lane, Mr. Phelps, Miss 
Faucit, and Mrs. Stirling for-ming part of the cast. The play 
Avas revived at Sadler’s Wells in 1848. It Avas written very 
hurriedly, in four or five days. The production led to a mis- 
understanding, and then to a breach of friendship between 
BrOAvning and Macready, the dispute turning mainly on the 
question as to Avhother Phelps or Macready was to act the 
principal part. It is said that Browning, on returning to the 
green-room after the rehearsal, drove his hat more firmly on to 
his head and said to Macready, “ I beg pardon, sir, but you 
have given the part to Mr. Phelps, and I am satisfied that ho 
should act it,” and that Avhen Macready heard this he crushed 
up the manuscript and flung it on the ground. The two friends 
did ]fXoi meet again until BroAvning had returned a widower 
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from Italy, and Macready had also lost his wife. They greeted 
each other with deep emotion. The next instalment of the 
periodical contained “ Colombe’s Birthday,” a play in five acts. 
It was not acted until nine years later, when Miss Helen Faucit 
again took the principal part. 

The same year, 1844, saw the composition of “ The Labora- 
tory,” written for Hood's Magazine^ also “ Claret and Tokay,” 
“ Garden Fancies,” “ The Boy and the Angel,” “ The Tomb at 
St. Praxed’s,” and “ The Flight of the Duchess,” printed in the 
same periodical. Tom Hood, the famous humourist, had been 
seized with a severe attack of haemorrhage from the lungs, so 
that fears were entertained for his fife. Monckton Milnes, 
afterwards Lord Houghton, asked Browning to help in making 
up some numbers of the magazine for its incapacitated editor, 
which ho did. The seventh number of “Bells and Pome- 
granates” contained these six poems, as well as the four 
published in the Monthly Eepository, In this also appeared 
“ The Lost Leader,” an often quoted invective against political 
renegades. It was aimed at Wordsworth, who had just turned 
Tory, but other men and incidents were mixed up in the poet’s 
mind. It also contains the great poem of “ Saul.” In fact 
this volume contains some of the finest poetry which Browning 
ever wrote. It appeared in 1845, and in the previous autumn 
Browning had been to Italy again, sailing direct to Naples. 
He stayed some time at Borne, and on his return called upon 
Trelawney, the friend of Byron and Shelley, at Leghorn. 
What pleasure to talk with a man who had “ seen Shelley 
plain I” The “Englishman in Italy” gives us a graphic picture 
of some reminiscences of this tour. 

The last number of “ Bells and Pomegranates,” the eighth, 
contained “Luria,” a tragedy in five acts, and “A Soul’s 
Tragedy,” in two parts, one the “ Poetry of Chiappino’s Life” in 
blank verso, and the second part, its Prose, in prose. The tone 
of the poem is, in the main, humorous. Shortly after the 
publication of this number a great change took place in 
Browning’s life. On September 12, 1846, he married, at St. 
Marylebone Parish Church, the great poetess Elizabeth Barrett 
Barrett, he being thirty-four years of age, and she forty. She 
was the daughter of a Mr. Moulton, who had married an 
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heiress, Miss Barrett, and added her name to his. She was a 
great invalid, and lived in two rooms at the top of a house in 
Wimpole Street. Her father was a wealthy man, but had the 
peculiarity that he would never hear of his children marrying, 
but loved to keep them about him. I have heard from relation! 
how “Ba,” as Miss Barrett was affectionately called, was 
always in bod or on the sofa, and how visitors stole up to call 
upon her by a special staircase. She was regarded as quito 
ynable to move, but one morning the startling news came that 
she was married and had left her father’s house. She had 
already made a considerable name as a poetess, and had 
p^ablished “ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship ” during Browning’s 
absence from England. Browning expressed admiration of it 
to Mr. Kenyon, Miss Barrett’s cousin, saying that she was a 
great invalid and saw no one, “ but great souls jump at 
sympathy.” A correspondence was begun which lasted for 
some months. After this Browning asked if ho might call, 
but received the reply, “ There is nothing to see in me, nothing 
to hear in me. I am a weed fit for the ground and darkness.” 
However, he persevered and was admitted. At last an engage- 
ment was made between them contingent on Miss Barrett being 
restored to health. Tlie stinuilus of love and hope did improve 
her condition. They saw each other three times a week and 
exchanged letters constantly. Towards the autumn of 1840 
Miss Barrett’s doctor pronounced that her only chance of 
improvement lay in spending the winter in the South of Europe. 
Mr. Barrett refused to part with her or to allow his son to 
accompany her. The only hope was to travel as Browning’s 
wife. They were married, as I have said above, on 
September 12th. For a week they returned to their ordinary 
life, only they did not see each other. Browning could not 
bear to ask for his wife imder a false name. She dare not tell 
her father because she was certain of his refusal, and she 
would then have been guilty of active instead of passive dis- 
obedience. Mr. Barrett, when Browning’s cause was pleaded 
at a later period, said ; “ I have no objection to the young man, 
but my daughter should have been thinking of another world. 
He had in fact an insuperable objection to his children leaving 
him. On the evening of September 19th, just a week after her 
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marriage, Mrs. Browning stole away from her falher’s house 
accompanied by her maid and her dog Flush. That night they 
crossed by Havre to Paris. Her sister had been in the secret, 
but her brothers at that time shared the wrath of their father 
at the marriage. 

From Paris they went to Pisa. In April, 1847, they passed 
^rom Pisa to Florence, and stayed there some time. They had 
mtended to spend the next winter in Homo, but they found 
themselves so devoted to Florence that the idea was given up^ 
and they engaged apartments in the Piazza Pitti, just opposite 
the Grand Duke’s palace. In the spring of 1848 they deter- 
mined to furnish rooms in Florence for themselves (furiiitui*b 
being very cheap in those troubled times), and they established 
themselves in the well-known Casa Guidi, in the Via Maggio, 
the long streets on the other side of the Arno, “ in the favourite 
suite of the last Count (his arms are in scagliola over the floor 
of my bedroom). Though we have six beautiful rooms and a 
kitchen, three of them quite palace rooms and opening on a 
terrace, and though such furniture as comes by slow degrees 
into them is antique and worthy of the place, we yet even have 
saved money by the end of the year.” In August they wont to 
Fano for a change, but were bitterly disappointed in it, the 
only redeeming feature apparently being Guercino’s Guardian 
Angel. Then they spent a week at Ancona and returned to 
Florence. On March 9th, 1849, their son, Robert Barrett 
Browning, familiarly called Penini or Pen, was born, and just 
at the same time Browning’s mother died. The summer was 
spent at the Baths of Lucca, the winter and spring in the Casa 
Guidi at Florence, Mrs. Browning being very strong and well. 
Venice was visited in June. Mrs. Browning writes in an 
ecstacy of dehght : “ The beauty of the architecture, the silver 
trail of water up between all that gorgeous colour and carving, 
the enchanting silence, the music, the gondolas — I mix up all 
together and maintain that nothing is like it, nothing equal to 
it — ^not a second Venice in the world.” 

The first two years of Browning’s married life seem to have 
been completely absorbed by the sense of his new position. 
’When, however, the pair was settled down in the Casa Guidi he 
resumed work again, and by the close of 1848 prepared a new 
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edition of his poems, containing “ Paracelsus ” and “ Bolls and 
Pomegranates.” These were publislied in the following year 
with these words prefixed : “ Many of those pieces were out of 
print, the rest had been withdrawn from circulation, when the 
corrected edition, now submitted to the reader, was prepared. 
The various poems and dramas have received the author’s most 
careful revision.” In Florence, in 1850, he wrote the poem 
“ Christmas Eve and Easter Bay,” which was published in the 
same year. This remarkable poem consists of arguments on 
the evidence of religion, and on the proportionate influence 
which love and knowledge should respectively exercise upon the 
human soul. The poet takes his stand between the infallible 
teacher and the infidel; between him who discards faith 
altogether and him who yields it up into the keeping of others. 
He declares that he humbly accepts the truth that genuine faith 
can only be born from uncertainty, and that true resolution and 
self-reliance can only spring from modesty and self-distrust. 
The problems here stated arc worked out with greater depth 
and thoroughness in the later poem of “ La Saiziaz.” 

In the summer of 1851 the Brownings went to London, 
saddened for him by the recollection of his mother’s death. 
Mr. Barrett would not bo persuaded to see his daughter, or even 
to kiss his grandchild. In the autumn they proceeded to Paris, 
taking an apartment in the Avenue des Champs Ely sees. 
Carlyle travelled with them to Paris, and seems to have been a 
very pleasant companion. At Paris they went to Madame 
Mold’s, the last of the great literary salons^ which I used to 
visit in the later days of the Empire. They also saw a great 
deal of Georges Sand. During this winter also Browning made 
the acquaintance of Mr. Joseph Milsand, the sympathetic 
writer to whom he afterwards dedicated the new edition of 
“ Sordello.” Before the end of tho year Browning had '\yritten 
a preface to some supposed essays of Shelley, which were 
publislied by Moxon. The occasion was as foUows:— In or 
before 1851 a forger named Gordon, who said that he was a 
natural son of Lord Byron, had offered for sale some letters of 
Shelley and Byron. The Shelley letters were bought by 
Moxon, and the Byron letters by Murray. IMoxon asked 
Browning to write a preface to the letters, and published them. 
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Murray waited for a time, and by the discovery of the forgery 
avoided the trouble and expense to which his colleague was ex- 
posed. Browning’s preface had nothing specially to do with the 
letters, but 'was mainly a discussion on poets, objective and sub- 
jective, in general, and on Shelley in particular. He sums up 
his opinion of Shelley as a poet in the follo'wdng terms : — “ In 
the hierarchy of creative minds it is the presence of the highest 
faculty that gives first rank, in virtue of its kind, not degree ; 
no pretension of a lower nature, whatever the completeness of 
development, or variety of effect, ihipcding the precedence of 
the rarer endowment, though only in the germ.” What, then, 
was Shelley’s ‘^noblest and predominating characteristic^ 
This I call his simultaneous perception of Power and Love in 
the absolute, and of Beautj^ and Good in the concrete, while 
he throws, from his poet’s status between both, swifter, subtler, 
and more numerous films, for the connection of each with each, 
than have been thrown by any modern artificer of whom I 
have knowledge ; proving how, as he says, — 

“ The spirit of the worm within the »(jd 

“ In love and worship blends itself with God.” 

Browning’s next volume was “ Men and Women,” published 
in 1851, and said in the Tauchnitz edition to have been written 
in “ London and Florence, 184- 185-.” There is scarcely one of 
these that has not become a household word in English literature. 
We know when some of these poems were written. In the 
three first days of 1852, January 1st, 2nd, and 3rd, Browning 
wrote three great poems, “ Love among the Iluins,” “ Women 
and Boses,” and “ Childe Boland to the Dark Tower Came.” 
The last is one of the most powerful and striking of his com- 
positions, and although it would serve very well as an allegory 
of life, is apparently not an allegory, but merely a piece of 
imagination based upon the figures in a piece of old tapestry. 
The Brownings returned to London in the summer of 1852 and 
lodged at 53, Welbeck Street, near Wimpole Street, his wife’s 
old home. They made the acquaintance of Dante G. Bossetti. 
In the succeeding winter they returned again to Casa Guidi, 
resuming their course of quiet laborious life. It is recorded, 
perhaps with some exaggeration, that during the fifteen years of 
his married life Browning never dined away from homo except- 
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ing on one occasion. The summer and autumn of this year was 
passed at the Baths of Lucca, where they occupied a villa close 
to that in which Mr. and Mrs. Story lived. Here he worked at 
“ Men and Women,” writing the first part on September 24. 
The scene of the declaration in By the Fireside ” was laid in 
an adjacent mountain gorge, to which he walked or rode. 
During this summer also Mr. Lytton, afterwards Lord Lytton, 
paid them a fortnight’s visit. 

The succeeding w’inter the Brownings spent in Borne with 
pleasant society. They had close to them William Story, the 
sculptor, and his wife, saddened, however, by the sudden death 
of their eldest boy ; Miss Fanny Kemble and Mrs. Sartoris, her 
sister; also Thackeray the novelist, about whom Mrs. Browning 
has a curious remark in one of her letters : “If anybody wants 
small talk by handfuls of glittering dust swept out of salons, 
here’s Mr. Thackeray besides!” In June they returned to 
Florence, and probably stayed there through the winter. In 
18d5 they came to London, living at 18, Dorset Street, Portman 
Square. In this house, on September 27, Tennyson read his 
new poem, “ Maud,” to Mrs. Browning, while Bossetti made a 
pen-and-ink drawing of liim. These later months were spent 
in revising “Men and Women” for the press, the work 
making its appearance before the end of the year in two volumes. 
As soon as the volumes were ready for printing they removed 
to Paris, where Mrs. Browning wrote “ Aurora Leigh.” The 
following summer they spent in London, and then returned to 
Florence. Here they heard the news of Mr. Kenyon’s death, 
and shortly afterwards of Mr. Barrett’s. The autumn of^ 1B59 
was spent in a villa in the neighbourhood of Siena, the Storys 
occupying another close by, and Landor an apartment in a 
house a few steps off. I have often heard an account of the 
incidents of this autumn from Story and his mfe, and of the 
exuberant vitality shown by Browning in all the relations of 
life. 

A letter from Mrs. Brov/ning to Miss Browning, written in 
the winter of 1859, gives a graphic description of Browning’s 
pursuits at this time, and remarks upon the reputation whic i 
he held m public estimation. Browning had karnt to model in 
clay from William Story the sculptor. His wife says : Bobert 
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has made liis third bust copied from the antique. He breaks 
them all up as they are iinislied — it is only a matter of educa- 
tion. When the power of execution is achieved ho will try at 
something original. Then reading hurts him ; as long as I 
have known him he has not been able to read long at a time ; 
he can do it better now than at the beginning. The con- 
sequence of which is that an active occupation is a salvation to 
him. I wanted his poems done this winter very much, and 
here was a light room with three windows consecrated to his 
use. Then he worked himself out by writing for three or four 
hours together — there has been little poetry done since last 
winter, when he did much. He was not inclined to wTite this , 
winter. The modelling combines body work and soul work, 
and the more tired he has been, and the more his back ached, 
poor fellow, the more he has exulted and been happy. So I 
couldn’t be much in opposition against the sculpture — 1 couldn’t, 
in fact, at all. lie has material for a volume, and will work at 
it this summer, he says.” The same letter contains complaint 
about the neglect with which Browning was treated in England. 
An English lady of rank, who knew the Brownings, asked the 
American Minister whether the poet was not an American, 
upon which the Minister replied, “ Is it possible that you ask 
mo this ? Why, there is not so poor a village in the United 
States where they would not toll you that Bobert Browning 
was an Englishman, and that they were sorry he was not an 
American.” This indifference was not unknown in Florence 
itself, because an old resident once said to me, ” Bobert Brown- 
ing a poet 1 She was the poetess. We never knew that he 
was a poet too.” This tie of ideal happiness was, however, to 
be severed. Mrs. Browning died at Casa Guidi on June 29, 
18G1, soon after their return from Borne to Florence. The 
attack which put an end to so frail a life was only slight, and it 
is supposed that the shock of Cavour’s death on June 6th gave 
the final blow. Her last letter to her sister-in-law said : “ We 
come home into a cloud here. I can scarcely command voice 
or heart to name Cavour. That great soul which meditated 
and made Italy has gone to the diviner country. If tears or 
blood could have saved him to us he should have had mine.” 

Casa Guidi, the residence and the death-place of Mrs. Brown- 
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ing, has been described by a loving friend; — “ Those who have 
known Casa Guidi as it was could hardly enter the loved rooms 
now and speak above a whisper. They who have been so 
favoured can never forget the square ante-room, with its great 
picture and pianoforte, at which the hoy Browning passed many 
an hour ; the little dining-room covered with tapestry, where 
hung medallions of Tennyson, Carlyle, and Robert Browning ; 
the long room filled with plaster casts and studies, which was 
Mr. Browning’s retreat ; and, dearest of all, the large drawing- 
room, where she always sat. It opens upon a balcony filled 
with plants, and looks out upon the iron-grey church of Santa 
Felice. There was something about this room that seemed to 
make it a proper and especial haunt for poets. The dark 
shadows and subdued light gave it a decay look, which was 
enhanced by the tapestry-covered walls and the old picture of 
saints that looked out sadly from their carved frame of black 
wood. Large bookcases, constructed of specimens of Florentine 
carving, selected by ^Mr. Browning, were brimming over with 
wise-looking books. Tables were covered with more gaily 
bound volumes, the gifts of brother authors. Dante’s gra\e 
profile, a cast of Keats’s face and brow taken after death, a pen- 
and-ink sketch of Tennyson, the genial face of John Kenyon, 
Mrs. Browning’s good friend and relative, little paintings of the 
boy Browning, all attracted the eye in turn and gave rise to a 
thousand musings. A quaint mirror, easy-chairs and sofas, 
and a hundred nothings that always add an indescribable 
charm, wore all massed in the room. But the glory of all, and 
that which sanctified all, was seated in a low arm-chair near 
the door. A small table strewn with writing materials, books, 
and newspapers was always by her side.” 

Browning left Florence and never saw it again. It was 
indeed many years before he had the courage to revisit Italy. 
He first went to his father and sister near Dinard, and then to 
London. He took a house in Warwick Crescent, which was for 
many years his home. The next summer was spent in the 
Pyrenees. He writes from Biarritz on September 19, 1862: 
** For me, I have got on by having a great read of Euripides, the 
one book I brought with me, besides attending to my own 
jnattors, my new poem that is about to be, and of which the 
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whole is pretty well in my head — the Roman murder story, you 
know/' This is the first mention of “ The Ring and the Book,'* 
which was published in four volumes in 1868-69. 

The summers of 1864 and 1865 were spent at Ste. Marie near 
Venice, on the coast of Brittany. Writing to Leighton from 
this place ho says : “ I live upon milk and fruit, bathe daily, do 
a good morning’s work, read a little with Pen and somewhat 
more by myself, go to bed early and get up earlyish, rather 
liking it all.” In 1864 appeared “ Dramatis Personae,” a volume 
of 260 pages, containing eighteen poems. The two first, 
‘‘James Lee’s Wife" and “Gold Hair” were suggested by 
Pornic. “ Abt Vogler ” is a wonderful effort. “ Rabbi Ben 
Ezra,” one of the deepest of the poet’s productions. “ A Death 
in the Desert” is a description of St. John’s death and a 
defence of Christianity. “ Prospice ” is a noble poem, bidding 
not to bo afraid of death. “ Mr. Sludge, The Medium,” shows 
Browning’s hatred to spiritualism, whereas his wife was rather 
inclined to support it. This was the first book of Browning’s 
that could really be called popular. It had a much larger sale 
than any of his previous works. It prepared the way for the 
edition of his works in six volumes published by Smith & Elder, 
in which “ Pauline " was included for the first time. The cul- 
mination, however, of his fame was reached by the publication 
of “ The Ring and the Book,” in four volumes, at the end of 
1868 and the beginning of 1869. This poem deserves a special 
notice. In June, 1866, his father had died rather suddenly in 
Paris, three weeks before the completion of his eighty-fifth 
year. His son tells us that he retained all his faculties to the 
last, and was utterly indifferent to death, asking with surprise 
what it was we were affected about, since he was perfectly 
happy. The summer was spent at Le Croisic, which became 
the scene of two of Browning’s poems. It is a quaint little 
village whose sandbanks jut out into the Bay of Biscay, near 
the mouth of the Loire, forming the back of the great salt 
plains that stretch down from Gu4rande to the sea. He dated 
the poem of “ Herv6 Riel " from this place on September 80, 
1867, and a month later he w'as elected an honorary fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. The summer of 1868 \vas spent at 
Audierad^ an obscure plaee pn tbo coast of Britnuny, and here 
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“ Tlie Bing and the Book made great progress. I remember 
his telling me in the summer of this year in London that he 
was working hard at it, beginning every day at five o’clock in 
the morning. 

The origin of the poem is interesting. One day Browning 
found on an old curiosity stall in the Piazza San Lorenzo at 
Florence a parchment -covered book, containing the record of a 
murder which had taken place in Borne. It contamed the 
whole history of the case — pleadings, counter-pleadings, depo- 
•sitions of defendant’s witnesses, letters announcing the execu- 
tion of the murderer. The book was purchased for the sum of 
^ightpence, and became the raw material of the poem. The 
other word “ring” is due to the fact that the murder case 
forms a circle of evidence as to its one central truth, and this 
ring is formed as the Etruscan workman makes one. Alloy is 
mixed with the gold to make it harder, so as to bear the 
hammer or the file, and when the ring is completed the alloy 
is discharged and a pure gold ornament remains. Browning 
took great pains to write the poem in intelligible English, and 
it sprung at once into popularity. The Ailienceum wrote of it 
immediately with great enthusiasm : “At last the ofm 
magnum of our generation lies before the world. The fascina- 
tion of the work is still so strong upon us, our eyes are still so 
speU-bound by the immortal features of Pompilia (which shine 
through the troubled merits of the story with ahnost insufferable 
beauty), that we feel it difficult to write calmly and without 
exaggeration ; yet we must record at onee our conviction, not 
merely that ‘ The Bing and the Book ’ is beyond all parallel the 
supremest poetical achievement of our time, but that it is the 
most precious and profound spiritual treasure that England has 
produced since the days of Shakespeare. Its intellectual 
greatness is as nothing compared with its transcendant spiritual 
teaching.” 

Browning published nothing between 1869 to 1871. In 1869 
he went with the Storys on a tour in Scotland, including a visit 
to Louisa Lady Ashburton at Loch Luichart, who always 
remained a warm friend of his. In 1870, the year of the war, 
he was in France at St. Aubin, with his friend Milsand in a 
cottage tw 9 §teps off. In consequence pf the war they had the 
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greatest difficulty in getting back to their own country. The 
boats from Calais and Boulogne were no longer running ; the 
boats from Havre had been stopped. With great trouble they 
arrived at Honfleur, where they found an English vessel just 
about to convey cattle to Southampton. Setting out at mid- 
night they reached England. In 1871 two poems appeared, 
“ Balaustion’s Adventure” and “Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, 
— Saviour of Society.” The first was suggested by Lady 
Cowper, and is dedicated to her in a few graceful lines, in 
which he says that the poem absolutely owes its existence t(‘> 
her. It contains a translation of the “ Alcestis ” of Euripides. 
The poem was said by a scholar to bo a model of facile felicit^y. 
“ Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau ” is a satire on Louis Napoleon, 
in the form of a monologue addressed to a lady whom he had 
met in Leicester Square. It was written in Scotland in the 
autumn of 1871. Browning says of the subject of it: “I 
thought badly of him at the beginning of his career ; better 
afterwards on the strength of the promise he made and gave 
indications of intending to redeem. 1 think him very weak in 
the last miserable year.” In the spring of 1872 Alfred 
Dommett, the “ Waring ” of the early poem, returned to 
England, and Browning says of him : “ Wearing came back the 
other day, after thirty years’ absence, the same as ever— nearly. 
Pie had been Prime IMinister at New Zealand for a year and a 
half, but gets tired and returns home with a poem.” 

To the spring of 1872 belongs also “ Fifine at the Fair,” a 
man’s defence to his noble wife of his admiration for a very 
handsome, loose gipsy dancing- woman, and a discussion of 
the questions involved. It is described as a seno-fantastic 
discussion on the nature of sexual love, and its relation to all 
other modes of aesthetic life, and turns mainly on the question 
as to whether noble love best fulfils itself in constancy or in 
change, in devotion to one object or in the appreciation of 
many. The gipsy who was the original of “ Fifine ” was seen 
by Browning at Pornic. The autumn of 1872 was again spent 
at St. Aubin. Here he met Miss Annie Thackeray, who was 
staying close by. I remember well hearing the account of their 
stay from her, and how from the headdress of the peasants 
they called the region “ White Cotton Nightcap Country ” 
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His subtlety made him chanj?e the colour into red. Browning 
wrote the poem in London in the autumn and published it in 
the succeeding spring. “ Red Cotton Nightcap Country ; or, 
Turf and Towers,’* is an absolutely true story, except where 
certain details had to be supplied by imagination. It is the 
story of Mellerio, a Paris jeweller, who died at St, Aubin, and 
was studied from the law papers used in the suit concerning 
his will. It is the tale of a modern Ultramontane Roman 
Catholic, driven into sheer madness by the conflicting emotions 
of«llicit love which ho cannot control, and extravagant religious 
devotion which ho does not dare to resist. It was originally 
put into type with all the true names of persons and things, 
buf on Lord Coleridge giving his opinion that its publication 
might be actionable, fictitious names wore substituted for the 
real ones in every case. 

After a suininor spent in 1875 at Mers near Treport, in 
company with his sister and Miss Egertoii Smith, ho wrote 
“Aristophanes’ Apology, including the Last Adventure of 
Balaustion.” The “ Apology ” is a defence of comedy as 
understood and practised by Aristophanes, that is, as a broad 
expression of the natural life, and a broad satire upon those 
who directly or indirectly condemn it. It is addressed to 
Euripides, and is to some extent an attack upon him. It was 
supposed to have been addressed to Balaustion, a Rhodian girl, 
on the day of Euripides’ death. She replied to it, and also, in 
defence of Euripides, revised his play of “ Herakles,’* the 
manuscript of which he had given to her. “ The Inn Album,’’ 
the most powerful of Browning’s later works, was also published 
in 1876. It contains more than 3,078 linos of blank verse, 
divided into eight sections. The idea is taken from a story of 
real life related in the GreviUe Memoirs, but it is ennobled and 
refined by Browning’s treatment otf it. The story is highly 
sensational, and ends with suicide and a murder. 

In 1870 a volume was published, “ Pacchiarotto, and how he 
worked in distemper,’’ containing nineteen poems, only one of 
which, “ Herv^ Riel,’’ had been published before. The 
AthencBum remarks on this volume : “ Mr. Browning’s mistake 
all through has been to suppose that people will take the 
trouble to wrestle with difficulties', that, because his longer 
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pooms are worth understanding, the pubUc would try to under- 
stand them. If there is a defect in the ‘ Pacchiarotto ’ volume 
it is that Mr, Browning betrays a tendency to quarrel with his 
critics, and to write not so much about himself as at himself. 
If a man chooses to say that Mr. Browning is grotescjUG, un- 
couth, chaotic, and no poet, the criticism may please the critic 
and cannot possibly hurt Mr. Browning.’* 

In the spring of 1877 Browning paid a visit to Professor 
Colvin and myself at Cambridge. He dined with me one even- 
ing in College, meeting Joachim and others. I remembei* a 
conversation as to the merits of Beethoven, in which Browning, 
Joachim, Franz Huffer, and Davidson took part. The general 
result was unfavourable to Bccthovon as a great musician ; 
Mozart was given a higher place, but supremacy was awarded 
to Beethoven as a man of intellect. Browning, of course, 
visited Oxford more often than Cambridge, because he was a 
Fellow of Balliol, but an honorary degree was given to him by 
Cambridge in 1879, and by Oxford not till 1882. The winter’s 
work of this year had been the translation of the “Agamemnon” 
of Aeschylus. The prominence given by his translation to this 
greatest of Greek plays may perhaps have inspired the idea of 
acting it in the original tongue at Oxford, a performance which 
proved the forerunner of many a similar performance since. 
Mr, J. A. Symonds, a most competent critic, calls it the 
Herculean achievement of a scholar-poet’s ripe genius. He 
says : “ The more we examine the workmanship of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s version, comparing English and Greek verses in detail, 
the more reason we shall have to wonder at his dexterity in 
matching word with word, and maintaining the exact order of 
the original.” 

The summer of 1877 was spent at La Saisiaz, a country- 
house in the district of the Sal^ve, near Geneva. Browning 
describes it in the following words : — “ How lovely is this place 
in its solitude and seclusion, with its trees and shrubs and 
flowers, and, above all, its live mountain-stream which supplies 
throe fountams, and two delightful baths, a marvel of delicate 
delight framed in with trees. I bathe threfe times a day, and 
then what a wonderful view from the chdlet on every side I 
Geneva lying imder us 'with the lake, and the whole plain 
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bounded by the Jura and our own Saleve, which latter seems 
rather close behind our house, and yet takes a hard hour and a 
half to ascend.” He stayed in this romantic solitude with his 
sister and an intimate friend, Miss Egerton- Smith, proprietress 
of the Liverpool Mercury, who for some years past had accom- 
panied him to concerts in London, and on autumn tours abroad. 
A terrible event occurred. Miss Egerton-Smith died in what 
had seemed for her unusually good health, just as she was 
j^’eparing for a mountain excursion with the Brownings ; the 
words still ahnost on her lips in which she had given some 
directions for their comfort. Browning was for the moment 
pSralysed by the shock, and the result of the emotions thus 
roused was the poem of “ La Saisiaz,” which appeared in the 
following year. It contains a discussion as to the probabUity of 
a life after death, set in a description of the scene in which the 
event occurred. The same volume contains “ The Two Poets 
of Croisic,” which was written shortly before. This is an 
account of Keno Gontilhomme, who was born in 1610, and of 
Paul Desfuges Mailland, who lived a century later. The poem 
is concluded by *a statement that you can tost the comparative 
value of two poets by seeing which of the two leads the happier 
life.. The poet must necessarily suffer, but ho must make his 
sufferuig subservient to higher ends. 

After the catastrophe of La Saisiaz Browning had a longing 
for Italy, which he had never visited since the death of his 
wife, I remember meeting him in the AthensEum Club in 
London on his return, and his tolling that he had again had the 
courage to revisit Italy, and that he had found there had grown 
up since his departure a new national literature and a now 
national language. The heats of August were spent by his 
sister and himself in an hotel at the summit of the Spliigen 
Pass, where he worked hard at “ Dramatic Idylls,” As soon 
as the temperature permitted they passed south, proceeding by 
the Lake of Como and Verona to Asolo and Venice — ^Asolo 
revisited after forty years’ absence. The old inn in which he 
had previously stayed was gone, levelled with the ground, so ho 
contented himself with the SteUa d’Oro. At Venice he stayed 
a fortnight, the city in which ho was eventually destined to die. 
The following year was marked by the publication of the first 

V O 
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series of “ Dramatic Idylls/* and by the conferring of an 
honorary degree by the University of Cambridge. The volume 
contains some poems of great interest. “Ivan Ivanovitch,’* 
composed at the Spliigen Hotel ; “ Tray/’ which is a protest 
against vivisection ; “ Ned Bratts,” a poem which displays the 
working of conscience in two ruffians who were converted by 
reading Bunyan. In 1880 the summer holiday was again 
concluded at Venice, and another series of “ Dramatic Idylls” 
was completed. It contains “Echetlos,” the holder of 11j,g 
ploughshare at the Battle of Marathon. The moral of it is 
that great deeds last, but the doers’ names die. The summer 
of 1881 and 1882 were spent at Saint-Pierre la Chartreuse, ahd 

1883 at Gressoney Saint Jean, a lovely village which lies in the 
centre of a valley running due south from Monte Bosa. The 
later autumns’werc now always passed at Venice. “ Jocoseria,” 
a collection of small poems, grave and gay, saw the light in 
1883. One of the most remarkable of these is “ Donald,” the 
story of a pitiless and ungrateful huntsman who killed the stag 
which had saved his life. “ Jochanan Ilakkadocli ” also deserves 
mention as the story of a Kabbi who was enabled to extend his 
life for a year and three months beyond its appointed term, and 
of what knowledge came to him through the extension. - In 

1884 was published “Ferishtah’s Fancies.” Ferishtah is the 
name of a Dervish who enforces his teachings by familiar 
illustrations in the form of fancy or fable. Each fancy or 
fable, with its accompanying dialogue, is followed by a lyric in 
wdiich the same or cognate ideas are exprt-ssed in an emotional 
form. The smnmer holiday of the brother and sister in the 
same year was spent in the life-giving climate of St. Moritz in 
the Engadine, where they stayed in the Villa Berry as the 
guests of that munificent patron of science, Mrs. Bloomfield 
Moore. Luckily they had a glorious season. In 1885 they 
returned to their old Alpine quarter, Gressoney St. Jean. In 
1886 Miss Browning was too ill to leave England, and they 
established themselves for the autumn at the Hand Hotel at 
Llangollen, where they would bo comparatively close neigh- 
bours of Sir Theodore and Lady Marlin, who, as Helen Faucit, 
had more than once given distinction to Ih'owning’s dramas. 
The outcome of the autumn wprk was tlie “ ]?arleyings With 
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Certain People of Importance in Their Day,” which appeared 
in 1887. They take the old dramatic form, but show some 
signs of the garrulity and weakness of advancing years. The 
people parleyed with are six in inmiber. Bernard de Mande- 
ville, the author of “ The Fable of the Bees ; ” Daniel Bartoli, a 
Jesuit and historian of his order; Christopher Smart, the 
author of “ A Song to David,” which he wrote in a madliouse 
with a key on the wainscoat of his cell, a poem which Rossetti 
describes as “a masterpiece of rich imagery, exhaustive 
Asources, and reverberant sound ; ” George Bubb Dodington, 
the author of the famous “ Diary ; ” “ Francis Furini,” A defence 
of painting from the nude model ; Gerard de Lairesse, a 
Belgian painter who lived in the second half of the seventeenth 
century, and wrote a treatise on the art of painting, which 
became known to Browning when he was a child ; and Charles 
Avison, the author of the Grand March,” and of the once 
famous song, “ Sound the Loud Timbrel.” 

The latter half of 1887 witnessed his son’s marriage to an 
American lady, and Browning’s removal from Warwick Crescent 
to De Vere Gardens. Previous to settling in his new abode 
Browning spent the summer at St. Moritz with the same hos- 
pitable hostess as in the previous year. He now began to show 
signs of age, but changed little of his former habits. He 
suffered from continued colds one after another, yet he went 
out a good deal into society, and was seen on all important 
public occasions. “ Rosny,” the first poem in “ Asolando,” was 
composed in the December of this year, as were some other 
contributions to the volume, including ‘‘ Bad Dreams.” The 
“ Ponte dell’ Angelo ” was written at Venice in the following 
autumn. In the spring of 1888 he went through the labour of 
revising his works for a uniform edition, which was issued in 
monthly volumes, and was completed in the summer of 1889. 
In this edition “ Paulino ” received a good deal of alteration, 
as well as the “ Inn Album.” In August brother and sister 
started for Primiero in the Dolomites, Browning was so ill 
that he was on the point of postponing his departure, and he 
suffered throughout the journey as he had never suffered in any 
journey before. However, when he got there he felt that it 
was the most beautiful place he was ever resident in. “ It-ou 
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would indeed delight,’* he writes, “ in seeing the magnificence 
of the mountains in the range on either side, which, morning 
and evening, in turn, transmute literally to gold. Their utterly 
bare ridge of peaks and crags of all shape, quite naked of 
verdure, glow like yellow ore, and at times there is a silver 
change as the sun prevails or not. The valley is one green 
luxuriance on all sides : Indian corn, with beans, gourds, clover, 
cabbages, filling up the interstices; and the flowers, though not 
presenting any novelty to my uninitiated eyes, yet surely more 
large and purely developed than I remember to have seen els^ 
where.” From Primiero he went on to Venice, where he saw 
the sun rise every morning at six. His son was engaged in 
settling himself in the magnificent Palazzo Rezzonco, which xtb 
had recently purchased. 

Browning did not return to England till later in the autumn, 
and got through the rigours of the climate better than in 
previous years. He paid a visit to Cambridge at the beginning 
of June, staying with the Master of Trinity. Tliis was the 
last time I saw him. I walked with him to Mr. F. Myers’s 
house, that he might be photographed by Mrs. Myers. It was an 
extremely hot day, and his prolonged stay in the close photo- 
graphic studio exhausted him very much. He had to take my 
arm on his return, and as we walked under the avenue of elm- 
trees at the back of the College I thought he would have 
fainted, and I was relieved when he reached the Master’s Lodge. 
I heard next morning that he was much better. I had no idea, 
however, that this weakness was an indication of fatal illness. 
He stayed quietly at home till the beginning of August, and 
then went to his favourite haunt, Asolo, as the guest of Mrs. 
Bronson. Here he suffered a good deal from cold, and had 
difl&culty in breathing whenever he walked up hill. Still his 
spirits and mental energy were unsubdued. He wrote of Asolo 
to a friend ; “ Fortunately there is httle changed here. My old 
Albergo, ruinous with earthquake, is down and done with. But 
few novelties are observable, except the regrettable one that the 
silk industry has been transported elsewhere. No more Pippas 
— at least of the silk- winding sort I ” He so little thought that 
he was nearing the end of life that he bought a piece of land at 
Asolo, with the intention of building a house, which was to be 
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called Pippa’s Tower. Many formalities had to be completed 
before the house was bought, and the vote which determined 
the purchase was not taken till the very evening of his death. 

He reached Venice by the 1st of November, appearing to be 
in good health, but a scientific observer could have told that the 
heart was fatally weak. He was living in his son’s new palace, 
the largest and most magnificent in Venice. At the end of 
November he caught a bronchial cold, but professed only to bo 
waiting for the answer from Asolo, intending to start for 
iSngland as soon as he received it. The real source of danger 
lay in his heart ; but ho attributed his malady to another cause, 
ai^d adopted the wrong remedies. The bronchial attack was 
overcome, but the heart was unable to regain its power. His 
strength, however, was very great, and even on December 11 
there was some hope of his recoverj^ After this he rapidly 
sank, and died at 10 p.m. on Thursday, December 12, 1889. 
He had said to a nurse five hours before the end : “I feel much 
worse ; I know now that I must die.” The first thought was 
to bury him in the old cemetery of Florence, by the side of his 
wife. But tlie cemetery was now closed, and was surrounded 
by the growing town. Whilst the matter was under discussion 
the offer of a grave in Westminster Abbey was made by the 
Dean. He was buried in Poet’s Corner on December 31, 1889, 
and many of those who mourned by his tomb met not many 
years afterwards to stand in sorrow by the grave of his brother- 
poet, Alfred Tennyson. 

A great critic has said : “ I look up to Browning as one of 
the very few men know’ll to me by their w’orks who, with most 
cordial energy and invincible resolution, have lived thoroughly 
throughout the whole of their being, to the utmost verge of all 
their capacities, in his case truly colossal ; lived and wrought 
thoroughly in sense and soul and intellect ; lived at home in all 
realms of nature and human nature, art, and literature ; 
whereas nearly all of us are really alive in but a small portion 
of our so much smaller beings, and drag wearily towards the 
grave our for the most part dead selves ; dead from the suicidal 
poison of misuse and atrophy of disease. Confident and 
rejoicing in the stern and stress of the struggle, he has con- 
quered life instead of being conquered by it ; a victory so rare 
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as to be almost unique, especially among poets in these latter 
days.’* Such, indeed, is the spirit breathed in the last poem he 
ever wrote. 

At tho midnight, in tho hiloncc of tho sleep- time 
When you set your fancies free, 

Will they pass to where— by death, fools think, imprisoned 
Low he lies whom once so loved you, whom you loved so, 

Pity mo? 

" 0 to love BO, be so loved, yet so mistaken ! 

What had I on earth to do 

With tlie slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanly ? 

Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did 1 drivel, 

Being —who ? 

“ One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break ; 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph. 
Held wo fall to risc,^nd baffled to fight better. 

Sleep to wake. 

“ Now at noonday in tho bustle of man’s work-time 
► Greet tho unseen with a cheer ! 

Bid him forward, breast and back, as either should l>o, 

‘ Strive and thrive ' ! cry * Speed— tight on, fare over 

There iw here.’ ” 

OscAK Bkownino. 

King's College, Cambridge. 

JSovetnOtr 19, 1890. 
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PERSONS. 

Aureolus Paracelsus. 
Pestus 

Michal, pis friends. 
Aprile, an Italian Poet. 


I.—PABACtLSUS ASPIBES. 

ScEiiE.'^Wiirzburg — a garden in the environs, 1512. 

Festus, Paracelsus, Michal. 

Par, Come close to me, dear friends ; still closer • thus I 
Close to the heart which, though long time roll by 
Ere it again beat quicker, pressed to yours, 

As now it beats — ^perchance a long, long time — 

At least henceforth your memories shall make 
Quiet and fragrant as befits their home. 

Nor shall my memory want a home in yours — 

Alas, that it requires too well such free 
Forgiving love as shall embalm it there I 
For if you would remember me aright — 

As I was born to be — ^you must forget 
All fitful, strange, and moody waywardness 
Which e’er confused my better spirit, to dwell 
Only on moments such as these, dear Mends I 
— My heart no truer, but my words and ways 
More true to it : as Michal, some months hence, 

Will say, “ this autumn was a pleasant time,” 

For some few sunny days ; and overlook 
Its bleak wind, hankering after pining leave* • 
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Autumn would fain be sunny — I would look 
Liker my nature’s truth ; and both are frail, 

And both beloved for all their frailty ! 

Mith. Aureole 1 

Par, Drop by drop I — she is weepinj? like a child 
Kot so ! I am conV3nt — more than content — 

Nay Autmnn wins you best by this its mute 

Appeal to sympathy for its decay 1 

Look up, sweet Michal,*nor esteem the less 

Your stained and drooping vines their grapes bow down 

Nor blame those creaking trees bent with their fruit, 

That apple-tree with a rare after- birth 
Of peeping blooms sprinkled its wealth among ! 

Then for the winds — what wind that ever raved 
Shall vex that ash that overlooks you botli. 

So proud it wears its berries? Ah I at length. 

The old smile meet for her, the lady of this 
Sequestered nest I This kingdom, limited 
Alone by one old populous green wall, 

Tenanted by the ever-busy flies, 

Grey crickets, and shy lizards, and quick spiders, 
jEach family of the silver-threaded moss — 

Which, look tlirough, near this way, and it appears 
A stubble-field, or a cane-brake — a marsh 
Of bulrush whitening in the sun : laugh now ! 

Fancy the crickets, each one in his house, 

Looking out, wondering at the world — ^or best, 

Yon painted snail, with his gay shell of dew, 

Travelling to see the glossy balls high up 
Hung by the caterpillar, like gold lamps I 

Mich, In truth we have lived carelessly and well ! 

Par, And shall, ray perfect pair — each, trust me, bom 
For the other ; nay, your very hair, when mixed, 

Is of one hue. For where save in this nook 
Shall you two walk, when I am far away. 

And wish me prosperous fortune ? Stay I Whene’er 
That plant shall wave its tangles lightly and softly, 

As a queen’s languid and imperial arm 

Which scatters crowns among her lovo.*?, you 

Shall be reminded to predict to me 

Some great success I Ah, see I the sun sinks broad 

Behind St. Saviour’s : wholly gone, at last ! 

Feet, Now, Aureole, stay those wandering eyes awhile I 
You are ours to-night at least ; and while you spoke 
Of Michal and her tears, the thought came back 
That none could leave what he so seemed to love : 

But that last look destroys my dream — that look \ 

As if, where’er you gazed, there stood a star I 
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How far was Wiirzburg, with its church and spire, 
And garden-walls, and all things they contain. 

From that look’s far alighting ? 

Par. I but spoke 

And looked alike from simple joy, to see 
The beings I love best, shut in so well 
From ail rude chances like to be my lot, 

That, when afar, my weary spirit, — disposed 
To lose awhile its care in soothing thoughts 
Of them, their pleasant features, looks, and words, — 
N#ed never hesitate, nor apprehend 
Encroaching trouble may have reached them too, 

Nor have recourse to Fancy’s busy aid 
T(^ fashion even a wish in their behalf 
Beyond what they possess already here ; 

But, unobstructed, may at once forget 
Itself in them, assured how well they are. 

Beside, this Festus knows, he thinks me one 
Whom quiet and its charms attract in vain. 

One scarce aware of all the joys I quit, 

Too fill’d with airy hopes to make account 
Of soft delights which free hearts garner up : 

Whereas, behold how much our sense of all 

That ’s beauteous proves alike 1 When Festus learns 

That every common pleasure of the world 

Affects me as himself; that I have just 

As varied appetites for joy derived 

From common things ; a stake in life, in short, 

Like his ; a stake which rash pursuit of aims 
That life affords not, would as soon destroy ; — 

He may convince himself, that, this in view, 

I shall act well advised : and last, because. 

Though heaven and earth, and all things, were at stake, 
Sweet Michal must not weep, our parting eve I 

Feat, True : and the eve is deepening, azid we sit 
As little anxious to begin our talk 
As though to-morrow I could open it 
As we paced arm-in-arm the cheerfiil town 
At 6un*dawn ; and continue it by fits 
(Old Tritheim busied with his class the while) 

In that dim chamber where the noon- streaks peer 
Half frightened by the awful tomes around ; 

And here at home unbosom all the rest 

From even -blush to midnight: but, to-morrow 1 . . • 

Have I full leave to tell my inmost mind ? 

We two were brothers, and henceforth the world 
Will rise between us ; — all my freest mind ? 

*Tis the last night, d^ar Aureole I 
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Par. Oh, Bay or 

Devise some test of love — some arduous feat 
To be performed for you — say on 1 If night 
Be spent the while, tne better I Becall how oft 
My wondrous plans, and dreams, and hopes, and fears, 
Have — ^never wearied you . . . oh, no 1 . , • as I 
Bee all, and never vividly as now, 

Your true affection, bom when Binsiedeln 
And its green hills were all the world to us, 

And still increasing to this night, which ends 
My further stay at Wiirzburg. ... Oh, one day 
You shall be very proud I Say on, dear friends I 

Fest, In truth ? ’Tis for my proper peace, indeed 
Bather than yours ; for vain all projects seem 
To stay your course : I said my latest hope 
Is fading even now. A story tells 
Of some far embassy despatched to buy 
The favour of an eastern king, and how 
The gifts they offered proved but dazzling dust 
Shed from the ore -beds native to his clime ; 

Just so, the value of repose and love 
I meant should tempt you, better far than I 
You seem to comprehend — and yet desist 
No whit from projects where repose nor love 
Have part. 

Par, Once more ? Alas ! as I forebode 1 

Fest, A solitary briar the bank puts forth 
To save our swan’s nest floating out to sea. 

Par. Dear Festus, hear me. What is it you wish ? 
That r should lay aside my heart’s pursuit. 

Abandon the sole ends for which I live, 

Beject God’s great commission —and so die I 
You bid me listen for your true love’s sake : 

Yet how has grown that love ? Even in a long 
And patient cherishing of the selfsame spirit 
It now would quell ; as though a mother hoped 
To stay the lusty manhood of the child 
Once weak upon her knees. I was not born 
Informed and fearless from the first, but shrank 
From aught which marked me out apart from men : 

I woidd have lived their life, and died their death, 

Dost in their ranks, eluding destiny ; 

But you first guided me through doubt and fear, 
Taught me to know mankind and know myself ; 

A,nd now that I am strong and full of hope, 

That, from my soul, I can reject all aims 
Save those your earnest words made plain to me ; 

Now, that I touch the brink of my design, 
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"Wlien I would have a triumph in their eyes, 

A glad cheer in their voices — Michal weeps, 

And Festus ponders gravely I 
Fcst, When you deign 

To hear my purpose . . , 

Fdr, Hear it ? I can say 

Beforehand all this evening’s conference ! 

’Tis this way, Michal, that he uses : first, 

Or he declares, or I, the leading points 
Of our best' scheme of life, what is man’s end, 

And what’s God’s will — no two faiths e’er agreed 
^8 his with mine : next, each of us allows 
Faith should be acted on as best we may : 
Accordingly I venture to submit 
A^plan, in lack of better, for pursuing 
The path which God’s will seems to authorize : 

Well — he discerns much good in it, avows 
This motive worthy, that hope plausible, 

A d anger here, to be avoided — there, 

An oversight to be repaired : at last 
Our two minds go together — all the good 
Approved by him, I gladly recognize; 

All he counts bad, I thankfully discard ; 

And nought forbids my looking up at last 
P^or some stray comfort in his cautious brow — 
When, lo I I learn that, spite of all, there lurks 
Some innate and inexplicable germ 
Of failure in my schemes ; so that at last 
It all amounts to this — the sovereign proof 
That we devote ourselves to God, is seen 
In living just as though there were no God : 

A life which, prompted by the sad and blind 
Lusts of the world, Festus abhors the most — 

But which these tenets sanctify at once ; 

Though to less subtle wits it seems the same. 
Consider it how they may, 

MicK Ts it so, Festus? 

He speaks so calmly and kindly— is it so ? 

Par. Reject those glorious visions of God’s love 
And man’s design ; laugh loud that God should send 
Vast longings to direct us ; say how soon 
Power satiates these, or lust, or gold ; I know 
The world’s cry well, and how to answer it I 
But this ambiguous warfare . . . 

Fe$L • • • Wearies so 

That you will grant no last leave to your friend 
To urge it ? — ^for his sake, not yours ? I wish 
To send my eoul in good hopes after you ; 
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Never to sorrow that uncertain words, 

Erringly apprehended — a new creed, 

111 understo^ — begot rash trust in you, 

And shared in your undoing. 

Par, Choose your side : 

Hold or renounce : but meanwhile blame me not 
Because I dare to act on your own views, 

Nor shrink when they point onward, nor espy 
A peril where they most ensure success. 

Fest, Prove that to me — but that I Prove you abide 
Within their warrant, nor presumptuous boast 
God’s labour laid on you ; prove, all you covet 
A mortal may expect ; and, most of all, 

Prove the strange course you now affect, will lead 
To its attainment — and I bid you speed. 

Nay, count the minutes till you venture forth I 
You smile ; but I had gathered from slow thought — 
Much musing on the fortunes of my friend — 

Matter I deemed could not be urged in vain : 

But it all leaves me at my need : in shreds 
And fragments I must venture what remains. 

Mich* Ask at once, Festus, wherefore he should scorn . 

Feat, Stay, Michal : Aureole, I speak guardedly 
And gravely, knowing well, whatever your error, 

This is no ill-considered choice of yours — 

No sudden fancy of an ardent boy. 

Not from your own confiding words alone 
Am I aware your passionate heart long since 
Gave birth to, nourished, and at length matures 
This scheme. I will not speak of Einsiedeln, 

Where I was born your elder by some years 
Only to watch you fully from the first : 

In ^1 beside, our mutual tasks were fixed 
Even then — ’twas mine to have you in my view 
As you had your own soul and those intents 
Which filled it when, to crown your dearest wish, 

With a tumultuous heart, you left with me 
Our childhood’s home to join the favoured few 
Whom, here at Wurzburg, Tritheim deigns to teach 
A portion of his loro ; and not the best 
Of those so favoured, whom you now despise, 

Came earnest as you : resolved, like you, 

To grasp all, and retain all, tnd deserve 
By patient toil a wide renown like his. 

And this new ardour which supplants the old, 

I watched too ; ’twas significant and strange, 

In one matched to his soul’s content at length 
With rivals in the search for Wisdom’s prizei 
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To see the sudden pause, the total change ; 

From contest, the transition to repose — 

From pressing onward as his fellows pressed, 

To a blank idleness ; yet most unlike 
The dull stagnation of a soul, content, 

Once foiled, to leave betimes a thriveless quest. 
That careless beaiing, free from all pretence 
Even of contempt for what it ceased to seek — 
Smiling humility, praising much, yet waiving 
Wliat it professed to praise — though not so well 

S aintained but that rare outbreaks, fierce as brief, 
jvealed the hidden scorn, as quickly curbed — 
That ostentatious show of past defeat, 

That ready acquiescence in contempt, 

I fieemed no other than the letting go 
His shivered sword, of one about to spring 
Upon his foe’s throat ; but it was not thus : 

Not that way looked your brooding purpose then 
For after-signs disclosed, what you confirmed, 
That you prepared to task to the uttermost 
Your strength, in furtherance of a certain aim. 
Which — while it bore the name your rivals gave 
Their own most puny elforts — w^as so vast 
In scope that it included their best flights, 
Combined them, and desired to gain one prize 
In place of many, — the secret of the w’orld, 

Of man, and man’s true purpose, path, and fate : 
— That you, not nursing as a mere vague dream 
This purpose, wdth the sages of the Past, 

Have struck upon a w ay to this, if all 

You trust be true, whicli following, heart and soul, 

You, if a man may, dare aspire to know : 

And that this aim shall differ from a host 
Of aims alike in character and kind, 

Mostly in this, — to seek its own reward 
In itself only, not an alien end 
To blend therewith ; no hope, nor fear, nor joy, 
Nor w'oe, to elsewhere move yon, but this pure 
Devotion tq sustain you or betray : 

Thus you aspire. 

Par, You shall not state it thus : 

I should not differ from the dreamy crew 
You speak of. I profess no other share 
In the selection of my lot, than this. 

A ready answer to the wull of God 
Who summons me to be his organ : all 
Whose innate strength supports them shall succeed 
No better than your sages. 
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Feat. Such the aim, then. 

God sets before you : and ’tis doubtless need 
That he appoint no less the way of praise 
Than the desire to praise ; for, though I hold 
"With you, the setting forth such praise to bo 
The natural end and service of a man, 

And think such praise is best attained when man 
Attains the general welfare of his kind — 

Yet, this, the end, is not the instrument. 

Presume not to serve God apart from such 
Appointed channel as He wills shall gather 
Imperfect tributes — ^for that sole obedience 
Valued, perchance. He seeks not that his altars 
Blaze — careless how, so that they do but blaze. 

Suppose this, then : that God selected you 
To KNOW (heed well your answers, for. my faith 
Shall meet implicitly what they affirm) 

I cannot think you dare annex to such 
Selection aught beyond a steadfast will, 

An intense hope, nor let your gifts create 

Scorn or neglect of ordinary means 

Conducive to success — ^make destiny 

Dispense with man’s endeavour. Now, dare you search 

Your inmost heart, and candidly avow 

Whether you have not rather wild desire 

For this distinction, than security 

Of its existence ; whether you discern 

The path to the fulhlinent of your purpose 

Clear as that purpose — and again, that purpose 

Clear as your yearning to be singled out 

For its pursuer. Dare you answer this ? 

Par, {After a pause.) No, I have nought to fear! Who well 
may know 

The secret’st workings of my soul. What though 
It be so 9 — if indeed the strong desire 
Felipse the aim in me ? — if splendour break 
Upon the outset of my path tuone, 

And duskest shade succeed 9 What fairer seal 
Shall I require to my authentic mission 
Than this herce energy 9 — this instinct striving 
Because its nature is to strive ?— enticed 
By the security of no broad course, 

With no success forever in its eyes 1 
How know I else such glorious fate my own, 

But in the restless irresistible force 

That works within me 9 Is it for human will 

To institute such impulses 9 — still less, 

’To disregard their promptings 9 What should I 
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Do, kept among yon all ; your loves, your cares, 

Your life — all to be mine V Be sure that God 
Ne’er dooms to waste the strength Ho deigns impart 1 
Ask tlie gier-eagle why she stoops at once 
Into the vast and unexplored abyss, 

What full-grown power informs her from the first, 

AVhy she not marvels, strenuously beating 
The silent boundless regions of the sky 1 
Be sure they sleep not whom God needs ! Nor fear 
I'heir holding light His charge, when every liour 
That finds that charge delayed, is a new death. 

Tl?is for the faith in which I trust ; and hence 

I can abjure so well the idle arts 

'Fhese pedants strive to learn and teach ; Black Arts, 

GrBat WorKs, the Secret and Sublime, forsooth — 

Let others prize : too intimate a tie 
Connects me with our God I A sullen fiend 
To do my bidding, fallen and hateful sprites 
To help me — what are these, at best, beside 
God helping, God directing everywhere, 

Bo that the earth shall yield her secrets up, 

And every object shall be charged to strike. 

Teach, gratify, her master God appoints ? 

And I am young, my Festus, happy and free I 

I can devote myself ; I have a life 

To give ; I, singled out for this, the One 1 

Think, think ; the wide oast, where old Wisdom sprung • 

The bright south, where she dwelt; the hopeful north. 

All arc passed o’er — it lights on me I ’Tis time 
New hopes should animate the w'orld, new light 
Should dawn from new revealings to a race 
Weighed down so long, forgotten so long ; so shall 
The heaven reserved for us, at last receive 
Creatures whom no unwonted splendours blind, 

But ardent to confront the unclouded blaze 
Whose beams not seldom blessed their pilgrimage, 

Not seldom glorified their life below. 

Fest, My words have their old fate and make faint stand 
Against your glowing periods. Call this, truth — 

Why not pursue it in a fast retreat, 

Home one of Learning’s many palaces, 

After approved example ; seeking there 
Calm converse with the great dead, soul to soul, 

Who laid up treasure with the lilce intent ? 

— So lift yourself into their airy place, 

And fill out full their unfulfilled careers, 

Unravelling the knots their baffled skill 
Pronounced inextricable, true I — but left 

c 2 
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Far less confused ? A fresh eye, a fresh hand, 

Might do much at their vigour’s waning-point ; 
Succeeding with new-breathed and earnest force, 

As at old games a runner snatched the torch 
From runner still : this way success might be. 

But you have coupled with your enterprise 
An arbitrary self-repugnant scheme 
Of seeking it in strange and untried paths. 

What books are in the desert ? writes the sea 
The secret of her yearning in vast caves 
Where yours will fall the first of human feet ? 

Has Wisdom sate there and recorded aught 
You press to read ? AVhy turn aside from h^::r 
To visit, where her vesture never glanced, 

Now — solitudes consigned to barrenness 
By God’s decree, which who shall dare impug>”i ? 
Now — ruins where she paused but would not stay. 
Old ravaged cities that, renouncing her. 

She called an endless curse on, so it came — 

Or, worst of all, now — men you visit, men, 

Ignoblest troops that never heard her voice, 

Or hate it, men without one gift from Borne 
Or Athens, — these shall Aureole’s teachers b e I 
Bejecting past example, practice, precept, 

Aidless ’mid these he thinks to stand alone : 

Thick like a glory round the Stagyrite 
Your rivals throng, the sages : here stand you I 
Whate’er you may protest, knowledge is not 
Paramount in your love ; or for her sake 
You would collect all help from every source — 

Bival or helper, friend, foe, all would merge 
In the broad class of those who show ed her haunts. 
And those who showed them not. 

JPar. What shall I say ? 

Festus, from childhood I have been possessed 
By a fire — by a t^ue fire, or faint or fierce, 

As from without some master, so it seemed, 
Bepressed or urged its current : this but ill 
Expresses what I would convey — but rather 
I will believe an angel ruled me thus, 

Than that my soul’s own workings, own high nature, 
So became manifest. I knew not then 
What whispered in the evening, and spoke out 
At midnight. If some mortal, born too soon, 

Were laid away in some great trance — the ages 
Coming and going all the whDe — till dawned 
His true time’s advent, and could then record 
The words they spoke who kept watch by his bed, — 
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Then I tell more of the breath so light 

Upon my eyelids, and the fingers warm 
Among ray hair. Youth is confused ; yet never 
So dull was I but, when that spirit passed, 

I turned to him, scarce consciously, as turns 
A water* snake when fairies cross his sleep. 

And having this within me and about me 
AVhile Einsiedeln, its mountains, lakes, and woods 
Confined me — what oppressive joy was mine 
"When liie grew plain, and I first viewed the thronged, 
^Jhe ever-moving concourse of mankind 1 
Believe that ere I joined them— ere I knew 
The purpose of the pageant, or the place 
Consigned to me within its ranks — while yet 
At'onder was freshest and delight most pure — 

’Twaa then that least supportable appeared 
A station with the brightest of the crowd, 

A portion with the proudest of them all 1 
And from the tumult in my breast, this only 
Could 1 collect— that 1 must thenceforth die, 

Or elevate myself far, far above 

The gorgeous spectacle. I seemed to long 

At once to trample on, yet save mankind — 

To make some unexampled sacrifice 
In their behalf — to wring some wondrous good 
From heaven or earth for them — to perish, winning 
Eternal weal in the act : as who should dare 
Pluck out the angry thunder from its cloud. 

That, all its gathered fiame discharged on him, 

No storm might threaten summer’s azure sleep ; 

Yet never to be mixed with men so much 
As to have part even in iny own work — share 
In my own largess. Once the feat achieved, 

I would withdraw from their officious praise. 

Would gently put aside their profuse thanks* 

Like some knight traversing a wilderness. 

Who, on his way, may chance to free a tribe 
Of desert-people from their dragon-foe ; 

When all the swarthy race press round to kiss 
His feet, and choose him for their king, and yield 
Their poor tents, pitched among the sand-hills, for 
His realm ; and he points, smiling, to his scarf, 

Heavy with riveled gold, his burgonet, 

Gay set with twinkling stones — and to the east, 

Where these must be displayed I 
Feat. Good : let us hear 

No more about your nature, “ which first shrank 
From all that marked you out apart from men I ’* 
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Par, I touch on that ; these words Init analyse 
That first mad impulse — ’twas as brief as fond ; 

For as I ^azed a<?ain upon tlie show, 

I soon distinguished here and there a shape 
Palm-wreathed and radiant, forehead and full eye. 

Well ideased was I their state should thus at once 
Interpret my own thoughts “ Behold the clue 
“ To nil,” I rashly said, ** and what I pine 
“ To do, these have accomplished: we are peers ! 

“ They know, and therefore nUe : I, too, will know ! ” 
You were beside me, Festus, as you say ; 

You saw me plunge in their pursuits whom Fame 
Is lavish to attest the lords of mind ; 

Not pausing to make sure the prize in view 
Would satiate my cravings when obtained — 

But since they strove T strove. Then came a slow 
And strangling failure. We aspired alike. 

Yet not the meanest plodder Tritheim sch ools 
But faced me, all-sufficient, all-content, 

Or staggered only at his own strong wits ; 

While I was restless, nothing satisfied, 

Distrustful, most perplexed. I would slur over 
That struggle ; suffice it, that I loathed myself 
As weak compared with them, yet felt somehow 
A mighty power was brooding, taking shape 
Within me : and this lasted till one night 
AVhen, as I sate revolving it and more, 

A still voice from without said—** Bco’st thou not, 

“ Desponding child, whence came defeat and loss? 

“ Even from thy strength. Consider : hast thou gazed 
“ Presumptuously on Wisdom’s countenance, 

“No veil between ; and can tliy hands which falter 
“ Unguided by thy brain the mighty sight 
‘* Continues to absorb, pursue their task 
“ On earth like these around thee— what their sense 
“ Which radiance ne’er distracted, clear descries ? 

** If thou wouldst share their fortune, choose their life, 
** Unfed by splendour. Let each task present 
** Its petty good to thee. Waste not thy gifts 
“ In profitless waiting for the gods’ descent, 

“ But have some idol of thine own to dress 
“ With their array. Know, not for knowing’s sake, 

** But to become a star to men for ever. 

“ Know, for the gain it gets, the praise it brings, 

“ The wonder it inspires, the love it breeds. 

“ Look one step onward, and secure that step.” 

And I smiled as one never smiles but once ; 

Then first discovering my own aim’s extent* 
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Which sought to comprehend the works of God, 

And God himself, and all God’s intercourse 
With the human mind ; I understood, no less, 

My fellow’s studies, whose true worth I saw, 

But smiled not, well aware who stood by mo. 

And softer came the voice — “ There is a way — 

“ ’Tis hard for llcsh to tread therein, imbued 
“With frailty — hopeless, if indulgence first 
“ Have ripened inborn germs of sin to strength : 

“ Wilt thou adventure, for my sake and man’s. 

Apart from all reward ? ’* And last it breathed — 

“ lie happy, my good soldier ; I am by thee 
“ Bo sure, even to the end I ’’ — I answered not, 
tnowing Him. As He spoke, I was endued 
With comprehension and a steadfast will ; 

And when He ceased, my brow was sealed His own. 

If there took place no special change in me, 

How comes it all things wore a diferent hue 
Thenceforward ? — pregnant with vast consecpience — 
Teeming with grand results — loaded with fate ; 

So that when quailing at the mighty range 
Of secret truths which yearn for birth, I haste 
To contemplate undazzled some one truth. 

Its bearings and effects alone — at once 
W’hat was a speck expands into a star, 

Asking a life to pass exploring thus, 

Till I near craze. I go to prove my soul I 
I see my way as birds their trackless way — 

I shall arrive 1 what time, what circuit first, 

I ask not ; but unless God send his hail 
Or blinding fire-balls, sleet, or stifling snow. 

In some time — his good time — I shall arrive : 

He guides me and the bird. In his good time I 
Mich, Vex him no further, Festus ; it is so I 
Fest, Just thus you help me over. This w’ould hold 
Were it the trackless air, and not a path 
Inviting you, distinct with footprints ;)et 
Of many a mighty spirit gone that way. 

You may have purer views than theirs, perhaps, 

But tliey were famous in their day — the prools 
Bemain. At least accept the light they lend. 

Far, Their light I the sum of all is briefly this ; 

They laboured, and grew famous ; and the fruits 
Are best seen in a dark and groaning earth. 

Given over to a blind and endless strife 
With evils, which of all your gods abates ? 

No ; I reject and spurn them utterly, 

And diU they teach. Shall X still sit beside 
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Their dry wells, with a white lip and filmed oye, 

While in the distance heaven is blue above 
Mountains where sleep the unsunned tarns ? 

Feat* And yet 

As strong delusions have prevailed ere now ; 

Men have set out as gallantly to seek 
Their ruin ; I have heard of such — yourself 
Avow all hitherto have failed and fallen. 

Mich* Nay, Festus, when but as the pilgrims faint 
Through the drear way, do you expect to see 
Their city dawn afar amid the clouds ? 

Par. Ay, sounds it not like some old well-known tale 
For mo, I estimate their works and them 
So rightly, that at times I almost dream 
I too have spent a life the sages* way, 

And tread once more familiar paths. Perchance 
I perished in an arrogant self-reliance 
An age ago ; and in that act, a prayer 
For one more chance went up so earnest, so 
Instinct with better light let in by Death, 

That life was blotted out — not so completely 
But scattered wrecks enough of it remain, 

Dim memories ; ai now, when seems once more 
The goal in sight again : all w’hich, indeed. 

Is foolish, and only means — the flesh 1 wear, 

The earth I tread, are not more clear to me 
Than my belief, explained to you or no. 

Feat. And who am I to challenge and dispute 
That clear belief ? I put away all fear. 

Mich. Then Aureole is God’s commissary ! he shall 
Be great and grand — and all for us I 

Par, No, sweet I 

Not great and grand. If I can serve mankind 
^Tis well — but there our intercourse must end : 

I never will be served by those I serve. 

Feat. Look well to this ; hei*e is a plague-spot, here, 
Disguise it how you may I *Tis true, you utter 
This scorn while by our side and loving us ; 

*Ti 8 but a spot as yet ; but it will break 
Into a hideous blotch if overlooked. 

How can that course be safe which from the first 
Produces carelessness to human love ? 

It seems you have abjured the helps which men 
Who overpass their kind, as you would do, 

Have humbly sought — I dare not thoroughly probe 
This matter, lest 1 learn too much : let be, 

That popular praise would little instigate 
Your efforts, nor particular approval 
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Reward you ; put reward aside ; alone 
You shall go forth upon your arduous l/islc. 

Mone shall assist you, nont^ parlakt) ^^oiu'toil, 

None share your triumph — still you mu^t n lain 
Some one to cast your glory on, to share 
Your rapture with. Were I elect like you, 

I would encircle me witli love, and raise 
A rampart of my follows ; it should seem 
Impossible for me to fail, so watched 
By gentle friends who made my cause their own ; 
lliey should ward off Bate’s envy — tlie great gift, 
h^itravagant when claimed by me alone, 
lacing BO a gift to them as well as me. 

If danger daunted me or ease seduced, 

Hftw calmly their sad eyes should gaze reproach I 
Mich. O Aureole, can 1 sing when all alone, 
Without first calling, in my fancy, both 
To listen by my side — even 1 1 And you ? 

Do you not feel this ? — say that you feel this i 
Par. I feel ’tis pleasant that my aims, at lejigth 
Allowed their weight, should be supposed to need 
A further strengthening in these goodly helps 1 
My course allures for its own sake — its sole 
Intrinsic worth ; and ne’er shall boat of mine 
Adventure fortli for gold and apes at once. 

Y’’our sages say, “ if human, therefore weak: ” 

If weak, more need to give myself entire 
To my pursuit ; and by its side, all else . . . 

No matter I I deny myself but little 
In waiving all assistance save its ow’n — 

Would there were some real sacrifice to make I 
Your friends the sages throw*^ their joys awaiy, 
While I must be content with keeping mine. 

Fest. But do not cut yourself from human w^cal ? 
Y’ou cannot thrive — a man that dares affect 
To spend his life in service to his kind, 

For no reward of theirs, nor bound to them 
By any tie ; nor do so, Aureole I No — 

There arc strange punishments for such. Give up 
(Although no visible good flow thence) some part 
Of the glory to another ; hiding thus, 

Even from yourself, that all is for yourself. 

Say, say almost to God — “ I have done all 
“ For her — not for myself ! ” 

Par. And who, but lately. 

Was to rejoice in my success like you ? 

Whom should I love but both of you ? 

FeaL 


I know not ; 
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But know this, you, that *tis no wish of mine 
You should abjure the lofty claims you make; 

Although I can no longer seek, indeed, 

To overlook the truth, that there will be 
A monstrous spectacle upon the earth, 

Beneath the pleasant sun, among the trees : 

— A being knowing not what love is. Hear mo I 
You are endowed with faculties which bear 
Annexed to them as ’twere a dispensation 
To smnmon meaner spirits to do their will, 

And gather round them at their need ; inspiring 
Such with a love themselves can never feel — 

Passionless ’mid their passionate votaries. 

I know not if you joy in this or no, 

Or ever dream that common men can live 
On objects you prize lightly, but which make 
Their heart’s sole treasure : the affections seem 
Beauteous at most to you, which we must taste 
Or die : and this strange quality accords, 

I know not how, with you ; sits well upon 
That luminous brow, though in another it scowls 
An eating brand — a shame. I dare not judge you : 

The rules of right and wrong thus set aside, 

There’s no alternative — I own you one 

Of higher order, under other laws 

Than bind us ; therefore curb not one bold glance I 

’Tis best aspire. Once mingled with us all ... . 

Mich, Stay with us, Aureole 1 oast those hopes away, 
And stay with us 1 ^ An angel warns me, too, 

Man should be hunible ; you are very proiid : 

And God, dethroned, has doleful plagues for such I 
He warns me not to tread a quick repulse, 

Nor slow defeat, but a complete success 1 
You win find all you seek, and perish so ! 

Par. (after a pause). Are these the barren first fruits of 
Ufe? 

Is love like this the natural lot of all ? 

How many years of pain might one such hour 
O’erbalance ? Dearest Michal, dearest Festus, 

What shall I say, if not that I desire 
To m^rit this your love ; and will, dear friends, 

In swerving nothing from my first resolves. 

See, the great moon ! and ere the mottled owls 
Were wide awake, I was to go. It seems 
You acquiesce at last in all save this — , 

If I am like to compass what I seek 
By the untried career I choose ; and then. 

If that career, making but small account 
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Of much of life’s delight, will yet retain 
Sufficient to sustain my soul — ^for thus 
I understand these fond fears just expressed* 

And first ; the lore you praise and I neglect, 

The labours and the precepts of old time, 

I have not slightly disesteeraed. But, friends, 

Truth is within ourselves ; it takes no rise 
From outward things, whate’er you may believe : 
There is an inmost centre in us all, 

Where truth abides in fulness ; and around 
WUll upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 

This perfect, clear perception — which is truth ; 

A baffling and perverting carnal mesh 
Blkids it, and makes all error : and, “ to know ** 
Bather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendour may escape. 

Than in elfecting entry for a light 
Hupposed to be without. Watch narrowly 
The demonstration of a truth, its birth 
And you trace back the effluence to its spring 
And source within us, where broods radiance vast 
To be elicited ray by ray, as chance 
Shall favour : chance — for hitherto, your sage 
Even as he knows not how those beams are born, 

As little knows ho what unlocks their fount ; 

And men have oft grown old among their books 
To die, case-hardened in their ignorance, 

Whoso careless youth had promised what long years 
Of unremitted labour ne’er performed : 

\Wiile, contrary, it has chanced some idle day, 

That autumn loiterers just as fancy-free 
As the midges in the sun, have oft given vent 
To truth — produced mysteriously as cape 
Of cloud grown out of the invisible air. 
ilence, may not truth be lodged alike in all. 

The lowest as the highest ? some slight film 
The interposing bar wdiich binds it up, 

And makes the idiot, just as makes the sago 
Some film removed, the happy outlet whence 
Truth issues proudly ? See this soul of ours ! 

How it strives weakly in the child, is loosed 
In manhood, clogged by sickness, back compelled 
By age and waste, set free at last by death ; 

Why is it. flesh enthralls it or enthrones ? 

What is this flesh we have to penetrate ? 

Oh, not alone when life flows still do truth 
And power emerge, but also when strange chance 
Buffles its current ; in unused conjuncture. 
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\Vlion sickness breaks the body — hunger, watching, 
pjxcess, or languor — oftonost death’s approach — 

Peril, deep joy, or woe. One man shall crawl 
Through life, surrounded with all stirring things, 
Unmoved — and he goes mad ; and from the wreck 
Of what ho was, by his wild talk alone. 

You first collect how great a spirit he hid. 

Therefore set free the soul alike in all. 

Discovering the true laws by wdiich the flesh 

Bars in the spirit 1 Wo may not be doomed 

To cope with seraphs, but at least the rest 

Shall cope with us. Make no more giants, God I 

But elevate the race at once ! We ask 

To jmt forth just our strength, our human strength. 

All starting fairly, all equipped alike, 

Gifted alike, all eagle-eyed, true-hearted — 

See if we cannot beat tliy angels yet 1 
Such is my task. I go to gather this 
The sacred knowledge, here and there dispersed 
About the world, long lost or never found. 

And why should I be sad, or lorn of hope ? 

Why ever make man’s good distinct from God’s ? 

Or, finding they are one, why dare mistrust ? 

Who shall succeed if not one pledged like mo ? 

Mine is no mad attempt to build a world 
Apart from His, like those who set themselves 
To find the nature of th?. spirit they bore, 

And, taught betimes tha’ nil their gorgeous dreams 
Were only born to vanish in this life, 

Refused to fit them to this narrow sphere, 

But chose to figure forth another world 
And other frames meet for their vast desires, — 

Still, all a dream I Thus was life scorned ; but life 
Shall yet be crowned ; twine amaranth I I am priest I 
And all for yielding with a lively spirit 
A poor existence — parting with a youth 
Like theirs who squander every energy 
Convertible to good, on painted toys, 

Breath -bubbles, gilded dust I And though I spurn 
All adventitious aims, from empty praise 
To love’s award, yet whose deems such helps 
Important, and concerns himself for me. 

May know even these will follow with the rest — 

As in the steady rolling Mayne, asleep 
Yonder, is mixed its mass of schistous ore. 

My own affections, laid to rest awhile. 

Will waken purified, subdued alone 

By all I have achieved ; till then — till then . . . 
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Ah I the timO'Wiling loitering of a page 
Through bower and over lawn, till eve shall bring 
The stately lady’s presence whom he loves — 

The broken sleep of the fisher whose rough coat 
Enwraps the queenly pearl — these are faint types 1 
See how they look on me — I triumph now I 
Hut one thing, Festus, Michal ! — I have told 
All I shall e’er disclose to mortal : say — 

Do you believe I shall accomplish this ? 

I do believe 1 

Mich, I ever did believe ! 

Far, Those words shall never fade from out my brain 1 
This earnest of the end shall never fade ! 

Are there not, Festus, are there not, dear Michal, 

Tw<y points in the adventure of the diver : 

One — when, a beggar, he prepares to plunge ? 

One — when, a prince, he rises with his pearl ? 

Festus, I plunge I 

Festf I wait you W'hen you rise I 


II,— PAKACELSUS ATTAINS. 

Scene. — Consiantinoj^le , — “ The House of the Grcelc-conjuror," 

1621. 

Paracelsus. 

Over the waters in the vapourous west 
The sun goes down as in a sphere of gold, 

Behind the outstretched city, which between. 

With all that length of domes and minarets, 

Athwart the splendour, black and crooked runs 
Ijike a Turk verse along a scimetar. 

There lie, thou saddest writing, and awhile 
Believe my aching sight. ’Tis done at last I 
Strange — and the juggles of a sallow cheat 
Could win me to this act I ’Tis as yon cloud 
Should voyage unwreck’d o’er many a mountain-top 
And break upon a molehill. I have dared 
Come to a pause with knowledge ; scan for once 
The heights already reached, without regard 
To the extent above ; fairly compute 
What I have clearly gained ; for once excluding 
My future which should finish and fulfil 
All half-gains, and conjectures, and mere hopes — 
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And this, because a fortune-teller bids 
His credulous inquirers write thus much, 

Their previous life's attainment, in his book 
Before his promised secret, as he vaunts, 

Make that life perfect ; here, accordingly, 

*Mid the uncouth recordings of such dupes, 

— Scrawled in like fashion, lie my life’s results ! 

These few blurred characters suffice to note 
A stranger wandered long through many lands, 

And reaped the fruit he coveted in a few 
Discoveries, as appended here and there, 

The fragmentary produce of much toil, 

In a dim heap, fact and surmise together 
Confusedly massed, as when acquired ; himself 
Too bent on gaining more to calmly stay 
And scrutinize the little which he gained : 

Slipt in the blank space *twixt an idiot’s gibber 
And a mad lover’s ditty — ^lies the whole 1 

And yet those blottings chronicle a life — 

A whole life, — ^mine I No thought to turn to act, 

No problem for the fancy, but a life 
Spent and decided, wasted past recall, 

Or worthy beyond peer. Stay, turn the page 
And take its chance, — thus : what, concerning “ life ” 
Does this remembrancer set down ? — ** We say 
‘ Time fleets, youth fades, life is an empty dream.*^ 

“ ’Tis the mere echo of time ; and he whoso heart 
“ Beat first beneath a human heart, whose speech 
“ Was copied from a human tongue, can never 
“ Recall when he was living yet knew not this. 

“ Nevertheless long seasons come and go, 

“ Till some one hour's experience shows what nought, 
He deemed, could clearer show' ; and ever after 
An altered brow, and eye, and gait, and speech 
“ Attest that now he knows the adage true 
“ * Time fleets, youth fades, life is an empty dream,’ ” 

Ay, my brave chronicler, and this same time 
As well as any : let my hour speak now 1 

Now I I can go no farther ; well or ill — 

’Tis done. I must desist and take my chance ; 

I cannot keep^ on the stretch ; *tis no back- shrinking — 
For let the least assurance dawn, some end 
To my toil seem possible, and I proceed 
At any price, by any sacrifioe : 
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Else, here I pause : the old Greek’s prophecy 
Is like to turn out true — “ I shall not quit 
“ His chamber till I know what I desire I ” 

Was it the light wind sung it, o’er the sea ? 

An end, a rest 1 strange how the notion, once 
Admitted, gains strength every moment 1 llestl 
Where kept that thought so long *? this throbbing brow 
To cease — this beating heart to cease — its crowd 
"Of gnawing thoughts to cease I — To dare let down 
My strung, so higli- strung brain — to dare unnerve 
My harassed o’ertasked frame — to know my place, 

— My portion, my reward, my failure even, 

Assigned, made sure for ever I — To lose myself 
Among the common creatures of the world — 

To draw some gain from having been a man — 

Neither to hope nor fear — to live at length I 
Oh, were it but in failure, to have rest ! 

What, sunk insensibly so deep ? Has all 
Been undergone for this ? Was this *hc prayer 
My labour qualified me to present 
With no fear of refusal ? Had I gone 
Carelessly through my task, and so fudged fit 
To moderate my hopes ; nay, were it now 
My sole concern to exculpate myself 
And lessen punishment, — I could not choose 
An humbler mood to wait for the decree I 
No, no, there needs not this ; no, after all, 

At worst I have performed my share of the task : 

The rest is God’s concern —mine, merely this. 

To know that I have obstinately held 

By my own work. The mortal whose brave foot 

Has trod, unscathed, the temple-courts so fa" 

That he descries at length the shrine of shrines. 

Must let no sneering of the demons’ eyes, 

Whose wrath he met unquailing, follow sly 
And fasten on him, fairly past their power. 

If where he stands he dares but stay ; no, no — 

He must not stagger, faint and fall at last, 

— Knowing a charm to baffle them ; behold, 

He bares his front — a mortal ventures thus 
Berene amid the echoes, beams, and glooms ! 

If he be priest henceforth, or if he wake 

The god of the place to ban and blast him there,— 

Both well 1 What ’s failure or success to me ? 

I have subdued my life to the one end 
Ordained life ; there alone I cannot doubt, 

That only way I may be satisfied. 
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iTes, well have I siibdued my life ! beyond 
The obligation of my strictest vows, 

The contemplation of my wildest bond, 

Wliich gave, in truth, my nature freely up, 

In what it should be, more than what it w'as — 
Consenting that whatever passions slept 
Whatever impulses lay umnatiired. 

Should wither in the germ, — but scarce foreseeing 
That the soil, doomed thus to perpetual waste. 
Would seem one day, remembered in its youth 
Beside the parched sand-tract which now it is, 
Already strewn with faint blooms, viewless then. 

I ne’er engaged to root up loves so frail 
I felt them not ; yet now, ’tis very plain 
Some soft spots had their birth in me at first — 

If not love, say, like love : there w^as a time 
When yet this wolfish hunger after knowledge 
Set not remorselessly love’s claims aside ; 

This heart was human once, or why recall 
Binsiedeln, now, and Wurzburg, which the Mayne 
Forsakes her course to fold as with an arm 7 

And Festus — my poor Festus, with his praise, 

And counsel, and grave fears — where is he now 7 
Or the sweet maiden, long ago his bride 7 
I surely loved them — that last night, at least, 

When we . . . gone 1 gone 1 the better : I am saved 
The sad review of an ambitious youth. 

Choked by vile lusts, unnoticed in their birth, 

But let grow up and wind around a will 
Till action was destroyed. No, I have gone 
Purging my path successively of aught 
Wearing the distant likeness of such lusts. 

I have made life consist of one idea : 

Ere that was master — up till that was born — 

I bear a memory of a pleasant life 

Whose small events I treasure ; till one morn 

I ran o’er the seven little gi'assy fields, 

Startling the flocks of nameless birds, to tell 
Poor Festus, leaping all the wliile for joy, 

To leave all trouble to futurity, 

Since I had just determined to become 
The greatest and most glorious man on earth. 

And since that morn all life has been forgot ; 

All is one day — one only step between 
The outset and the end : one tyrant aim, 

Absorbing all, fills up the interval — 

One vast unbroken chain of thought, kept up 
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Through a career or friendly or opposed 
To its existence : life, death, light and shade 
The shows of the world, were bare receptacles 
Or indices of truth to bo wrung thence, 

Not instruments of sorrow or dehght : 

For some one truth would dimly beacon me 
From mountains rough with pines, and flit and wink 
O’er dazzling wastes of frozen snow, and tremble 
Into assured light in some branching mine. 

Where ripens, swathed in fire, the liquid gold — 

And all the beauty, all the wonder fell 
On*either side the truth, as its mere robe ; 

Men saw the robe— I saw tlie august form. 

So far, tlien, 1 have voyaged with success, 

8o flinch is good, then, in this working sea 
Which parts me from that happy strip of land — 

But o’er that happy strij) a sun shone too ! 

And fainter gleams it as the waves grow rough, 

And still more faint as tho sea widens ; last 

I sicken on a dead gulph, streaked with liglit 

From its own putrefying depths alone I 

Then — God was pledged to take me by the hand ; 

Now — any miserable juggler bends 

My pride to him. All seems alike at length ; 

Who knows wdiich are the wise and wiiieli tho fools ? 
God may take pleasure in confounding pride 
By hiding secrets with the scorned and base — 

He who stoops lowest may find most — in short, 

I am here ; and all seems natural ; I start not : 

And never having glanced behind to know 
If I had kept my primal light from wane, 

Am thus insensibly grown — what I am ! 

Oh, bitter ; very hitter I 

And more liitter, 

•To fear a deeper eurso, an inner ruin — 

Plague beneath plague — the last turning the first 
To light beside its darkness. Better wocqi 

youth and its brave hopes, all dead and gone, 

In tears which burn I Would I were sure to win 
Some startling secret in their stead ! — a tincture 
Of force to flush old age with youth, or breed 
Gold, or imprison moonbeams till they change 
To opal shafts I — only that, hurling it 
Indignant back, I might convince myself 
My aims remained as ever supreme and pure ! 

Even now, why not desire, for mankind’s sake, 

That if I fail, some faiflt may be the cause, — 
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That, thon«?h I sink, another may succeed? 

0 God, the despicable heart of us I 

Shut out this hiedous mockery from my heart 1 

*Twas politic in you, Aureole, to reject 
Single rewards, and ask them in the lump ; 

At all events, once launched, to hold straight on ; 

For now ’tis all or nothing. Mighty profit 
Your gains will bring if they stop short of such 
Full consummation I As a man, you had 
A certain share of strength, and that is gone 
Already in the getting these you boast. 

Do not they seem to laugh, as who should say — 

** Great master, wo are here indeed ; dragged forth 
“ To liglit : this liast thou done ; bo glad 1 now, seek 
“ The strength to use which thou hast spent in getting. 

And yet ’tis surely much, ’tis very much, 

Thus to have emptied youth of all its gifts, 

To feed a fire meant to hold out till morn 
Arrive with inexhaustible light ; and lo, 

1 have heaped up my last, and day dawns not J 
While I am left witn grey hair, faded liands, 

AikI furrowed brow. Ha, have I, after all, 

Mistaken the wild nursling of my breast ? 

Knowledge it seemed, and Power, and llecompense 1 
Was she who glided through my room of nights, — 

Who laid my head on her soft knees, and smootlied 
The damp locks, — whose sly soothings just began 
When my sick spirit craved repose awhile — 

God 1 was I fighting Sleep off for Death’s sake ? 

God 1 Thou art Mind ! IJnto the Master-Mind 
Mind should be precious. Spare my mind alone ! 

All else I will endure : if, as I stand 

Here, with my gains, thy thunder smite me down, 

I bow me ; ’tis thy will, thy righteous will ; 

I o’erpass life’s restrictions, and I die : 

And if no trace of my career remain, 

Save a thin corpse at pleasure of the wind 
In these bright chambers, level with the air, 

See thou to it I But if my spirit fail. 

My once proud spirit fors^e me at the last, 

Hast thou done well by me ? So do not thou ! 

Crush not my mind, dear God, though I bo crushed I 
Hold me before the frequence of thy seraphs, 

And say — “ I crushed him, lest he should disturb 
“ My law. Men must not know their strength : behold, 
‘‘ Weak and alone, how near he raised himself! ** 
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But if delusions tvoiiblc me — and Thon, 

Not seldom felt with rapture in thy helj) 

Throughout my toil and wanderings, dost intend 
To work man’s welfare through my weak endeavour — 
To crown my mortal forehead with a beam 
From thine own blinding crown —to Binilo, and guide 
This puny hand, and let the work so framed 
Be styled my work, — hoar mo I I covet not 
An influx of new power, an angel’s soul : 

It wore no marvel then — but 1 have reached 
Tlj;ns far, a man ; let me conclude, a man 1 
Give but one hour of my first energy 
Of that invincible faith — one only hour! 

That I may cover with an eagle-glance 

The truths I have, and spy some certain way 

To mould them, and completing them, possess I 


Yet God is good : I started sure of that, 

And why dispute it now I’ll not believe 

But some undoubted warning long ere this 

Had reached me : stars would write his will in heaven, 

As once when a labarum was not deemed 

Too much for the old founder of these walls. 

Then, if my life has not boon natural, 

It has been monstrous : yet, till late, my course 
So ardently engrossed me, that delight, 

A pausing Jind reflecting joy, ’tis plain. 

Though such were meant to follow as its fruit, 

Could find no place in it. True, I am worn ; 

But who clothes summer, who is Life itself? 

God, that created all things, can renew I 
And then, though after-life to please me now 
Must have no likeness to the past, what hinders 
Beward from springing out of toil, as changed 
As bursts the flower from earth, and root, and stalk ? 
What use were punishment, unless some sin 
Be first detected ? let mo know that first 1 


(Apr ile, from, wilhin) 

I hear a voice, perchance I heard 
Long ago, but all too low, 

So that scarce a thought was stirred 
If really spoke the voice or no : 

I heard it in my youth, when first 
The waters of my life outburst : 

But now their stream ebbs faint, I hear 
The voice, still low, but fatal-clear — 
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As if all Poets, that God meant 

Should save tlic world, and therefore lent 

Great to, hnt wlio, proud, refused 

To <lo his work, or lij^htly used 

Those f^ifts, or failed throuf^Ii weak endeavour. 

And mourn, cast ofl by him forc'ver, — 

As if these leaned in airy rin" 

To call me ; this the son*^ they sing. 

“ Post, lost ! yet come, 

AVith our wan troop make thy home : 

Come, come ! for we 

"Will not breathe, so iiiucli as breathe 

llcproach to thc'o ! 

Knowing wliat thou sink st beneath : 

Ho we sank in those old years, 

We who bid thee, come ! thou last 
Who, a living man, hast life o'erpas 
And all togetlier we, thy peers. 

Will pardon ask for thee, the last 
Whose trial is done, whose lot is cast 
With those who wa tch, but work no moio-— 
Wlio gaze on lif(‘, but liv’o no tnoro : 

And yet we tru.st(‘d thou shouldst s]>eak 
God's message which our lips, too weak, 
Kefused to utter, - shouldst redeem 
Our fault : such trust, and all, a dream ! 

Ho we cliose thee a bright lurch -place 
Where the richness ran to flowers — 

Couldst not sing one song for grace ? 

Nor make one blossom man’s and ours ? 
!Must one more recreant to his race 
Die with unexerted powers. 

And join us, leaving as he found 
The world, he was to loosen, bound ? 
Anguish ! ever and for ever ; 

Htill beginning, ending never I 
Yet, lost and last one, come ! 

Plow couldst understand, alas. 

What our pale ghosts strove to say, 

As their shades did glance and pass 
Before thee, night and day ? 

Thou wert blind, as we were dumb : 

Once more, therefore, come, O come ! 

How shall we better arm the spirit 
Who next shall thy post of life inherit — 
How guard him from thy ruin ? 

Tell us of thy sad undoing 
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Here, \vlieve wc sit, ever piirsning 
Onr weary task, over renewiiig 
Sharp sorrow, far from God who gave 
Our powers, and man they coidd not save ! ” 

Aprile enters. 

A spirit better armed, succeeding mo ? 

Ila, lia! nur king tliat wonldst he, liero at last > 

Art thou the Poet who sliall save tlie woi Id ? 

Tb y hand to mine. Stay, fix tlihnj (‘yes on mine. 

Thou wonldst bo king ? Still lix thine eyes on mine I 
Par. Ha, ha ! why erouchest not ? Am 1 not king ? 
So torture is not wholly unavailing ! 

Have my lierce sjiasins com])elled thee from thy lair ? 
Art thou the Sage I only seemed to be, 

Myself of after-time, my very self 

With sight a little clearer, strength more firm, 

Who robs me of my prize and takes my place 
For just a fault, a weakness, a neglect? 

I scarcely trusted God with the surmiso 

That such might come, and thou didst hoar the while! 

Apr. Thine ey(‘S are lustreless io mine ; my hair 
Is soft, nay silken soft ; to talk with tli (‘0 
•Flushes my cho(d^, and thou art ashy-pale, 

True, thou liast laboured, hast withstood her lips, 

The siren’s ! Yes, ’tis lik(‘ tliou hast attained ! 

Tell me, dear master, wherefore now tliou comest ? 

I thought thy solemn songs would have their meed 
In after-time ; that I should hear the earth 
Exult in thee, and echo with thy praise, 

While I was laid forgotten in my grave. 

Par. f^ot so ! I know thee, I am not thy dupe ! 

Thou art ordained to follow’ in my track, 

Even as thou sayest, succeeding to my place, 

Boaping my sowing — as I scorned to reap 
The har\est sown by sages passed away. 

Thou art the sober searcher, cautious striver. 

As if, except through me, tliou liadst searched or striven ! 
Ay, tell the world 1 Degrade me, after all, 

To an aspirant after fame, not truth — 

To all but envy of thy fate, be sure ! 

Apr, Nay, sing them to me ; J sliall envy not : 

Thou shall be king ! Sing tlion, and I will stand 
Beside, and call deep silence for thy songs, 

And worship thee, as I liad ne’er been meant 
To till thy throne— but none shall ever know I 
Sing to me : for already thj’ wild eyes 
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Unlock my heart-springs, as some crystal-shaft 
Boveals by some chance blaze its parent fount 
After long time — so thou reveaUst my soul I 
All will flash forth at last, with thee to hear I 
Par, (His secret I niy successor’s secret — fool ! ) 

I am he that aspired to know — and thou ? 

Apr. I would LOVE infinitely, and be loved I 
Par. Poor slave ! I am thy king uideed. 

Apr. Thou deciii’st 

That — born a spirit, dowered even as thou, 

Born for thy fate — because I could not curb 
My yearnings to possess at once the full 
Bnjoyment ; yet neglected all the means 
Of realising even the frailest joy ; 

Gathering no fragments to appease my want 
Yet nursing up tliat want till thus I die — 

Thou doem’st I cannot trace thy safe, sure march. 

O’er perils that o’erwhelm me, triumphing, 

Neglecting nought below for aught above. 

Despising nothing and ensuring all — 

Nor that I could (my time to come again) 

Lead thus my spirit securely as thine own 
Listen, and thou shalt see I know thee well. 

I would love infinitely . . . Ah, lost ! lo.st ! 

O ye who armed mo at such cost, 

Your faces shall I bear to see 
With your gifts even yet on mo ? — 

Par. (Ah, ’tis some moonstruck creature after all! 
Such fond fools as are like to haunt this den : 

They spread contagion, doubtless : yet he seemed 
To echo one foreboding of my heart 
So truly, that ... no matter ! How ho stands 
With eve’s last sunbeam staying on his hair 
Which turns to it, as if they were akin : 

And those clear smiling eyes of saddest blue 

Nearly set free, so far they rise above 

The painful fruitless striving of that brow 

And enforced knowledge of those lips, firm-sot 

In slow despondency’s eternal sigh t 

Has ho, too, missed life’s end, and learned the cause ?) 

Be calm, I charge thee, by thy fealty ! 

Tell me what thou wouldst be, and what I am, 

Apr. I would love infinitely, and be loved. 

First : I would carve in stone, or cast in bniss. 

The forms of earth. No ancient hunter, raised 
Up to the gods by his renown ; no nymph 
Supposed the sweet soul of a woodland tree, 

Or sapphirine spirit of a twilight star, 
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Should be too hard for me ; no 8hepherd<kinj^^ 

Begal with his white locks ; no youth who stands 
Silent and very calm amid the throng, 

His right hand ever hid beneath his robe 
Until the tyrant pass ; no law-giver ; 

No swan-soft woman, rubbed w'ith lucid oils 
Given by a god for love of her — too hard 1 
Each passion sprung from man, cf)nceived by man, 

Would r express and clothe it in its right form, 

Or blend with others struggling in one form, 
show repressed by an ungainly form. 

For, if yon marvelled at some mighty spirit 
With a lit frame to execute hi.s will — 

Ay„ even nnconsciously to work his will— 

You should ho moved no less beside some strong, 

Bare spirit, fettered to a stubborn body 
Endeavouring to subdue it, and inform it 
With its own splendour I All this I would do, 

And I would say, this done, “ God’s sprites being made, 

“ He grants to each a sphere to be its world, 

“ Appointed with the various objects needed 
“ To satisfy its spiritual desires ; 

“ So, I create a world for these my sliapes 
“ Fit to sustain their beauty and their strength 1 ” 

And, at the word, I would contrive and paint 
Woods, valleys, rocks, and plains, dells, sands, and wastes, 
Lakes which, when morn brealcs on their quivering bed 
Blaze like a wy vern Hying romid the sun ; 

And ocean-isles so small, the dog-lish tracking 
A dead whale, who should find them, would swim thrice 
Around them, and fare onward— all to hold 
The oifspring of my brain. Nor these alone— 

Bronze labyrinths, palace, pyramid, and crypt, 

Baths, galleries, courts, temples, and terraces, 

Marts, theatres, and wharfs — all filled witli men I 
Men everywhere I And this performed, in turn, 

When those who looked on, pined to hear the hopes, 

And fears, and hates, and loves which moved tho crowd, — 
I would throw down the pencil as the chisel, 

And I would speak ; no thought which ever stirred 
A human breast should bo untold ; no passions 
No soft emotions, from the turbulent stir 
Within a heart fed with desires like rniip- 
To the last comfort, shutting tho tired lids 
Of him who sleeps tho sultry noon away 
Beneath the tent-tree by the way-side well : 

And this in language as the need should be, 

Now poured at once forth in a burning flow 
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Now piled up in a ^]rran(I array of word.-^. 

This done, to perfect jind consuniiuate all, 

Even as a liuniiious haze links star to star, 

I would supply all chasms with music, breathing 
Mysterious notions of the soul, no way 
To be defined save in strange melodies. 

Last, having thus revealed all 1 could love. 

And having received all lo%'e bestowed on it, 

I would die : so preserving through my course 
God full on me, as I was full on men : 

And He would grant my prayer — “ I have gone through 
“ All loveliness of life ; make more for me, 

If not for men — or take me to thyself, 

“ Eternal, infinite Love I ” 

If thou hast ne’er 

Conceived this mighty aim, this full desire, 

Thou hast not passed my trial, and thou art 
No king of mine. 

Par, Ah me 1 

Apr. But thou art here ! 

Thou didst not gaze like me upon tluit end 
Till thine own pow'crs for compassing tln^ bliss 
AVere blind with glory; nor grow mn-d to grasp 
At once the prize long patient toil should cianii ; 

Nor spurn all granted short of that. And 1 
Would do as thou, a second time : nay, listen—' 

Knowing our.s(dves, our world, our task so great, 

Our time so brief, — ’tis clear if we refuse 
The means so limited, the totds so rude 
To execute our purpose, life will fleet, 

And we shall fade, and leave our task undt)ne. 

Rather, grow w ise in time : what though our w'ork 
Be fashioned in despite of their ilbservice, 

Be crippled every way ? ’Twere little praise 
Did full resources wait on our good will 
At every turn. Let all bo as it is. 

Some say the earth is even so contrived 
That tree, and flower, a vesture gay, conceal 
A bare and skeleton framewox'k ; had we means 
That answered to our mind 1 But now J seem 
Wrecked on a savage isle : how rear thereon 
My palace ? Branching palms the props shall be, 

Fruit glossy mingling ; gems are for the oast ; 

Who heeds them ? I can waive them. Herpent’s scales, 

Birds* feathers, downy furs, and fishes’ skins 

Must help me ; and a I ittle here and there 

Is all I can aspire to : still my art 

Shall show its biith was in a gentler clime. 
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“ Had I green jars of inalacliitc, thi.^ way 
“ I ’(1 range them : where those sea-slaills glisten above, 
“ Cressets should hang, by right : this way we set 
“ The purple carpets, as these mats are laid, 

“ Woven of mere fern and rush and blossoming flag.” 
Or if, by fortune, some completer grace 
Be spared to m(‘, sonu^ fragment, some slight sample 
Of my own land’s completer workmanship, 

Some trifle little heeded there, but liere 
The place’s one perfection — with what joy 
Wqjiild I enshrine the relic — cheerfully 
l^^oregoing all the marvels out of reach 1 
Could I retain one strain of all the psalm 
Of the angels— one word of the hat of God — 

To Tet my followers know what such things are ! 

I would adventui e nobly fur their sakes : 

When nights were still, and still, the moaning sea, 

And far away I could descry the land 
Whence T departed, whither I return, 

1 would dispart the waves, and stand OTice more 
At home, and load my bark, and hasten back, 

And hing my gains before them, rich or poor — 

“ b'riends,’’ T would say, “I went far, far for them, 

“ Past the high rocks tlie liauut of doves, the mounds 
“ Of red earth from whose sides strange trees grow out, 
l*ast tracts of milk-white minute blinding sand, 

** Till, by a mighty moon, f tremblingly 
“ Gathered these magic herbs, berry and bud, 

“ In haste — not paiising to reject the weeds, 

“ But happy plucking them at any price. 

“ To me, who have seen them hloojii in their own soil, 

“ They are scarce lovely : plait and wear them, you I 
“ And gness, from what they are, the springs that fed — 
“ The stars that sparkled o’er them, night by night, 

“ The snakes that travelled far to sip their dew I ” 

Thus for my higher loves ; and thus even weakness 
Would win mo honour. But not these alone 
Should claim my care ; for common life, its wants 
And Ways, would I set forth in beauteous hues ; 

The lowest hind should not iwssess a hope, 

A fear, but I ’d be by him, saying better 
Than he his own heart ’s language. I would live 
For ever in the thoughts I thus expb^red, 

As a discoverer’s memory is attached 

To all he fiiids : they should bo mine henceforth, 

Imbued with me, though free to all before ; 

For clay, once cast into my send’s rich mine 
Should come up crusted o’er with gems : nor this 
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Would need a moaneir spirit than the first : 

Nay, ’twould be but the selfsame spirit, clothed 
In humbler guise, but still the selfsame spirit — 

As one spring wind unbinds the mountain snow, 

And comforts violets in their hermitage. 

But, master, poet, who hast done all this 
How didst thou ’scape the ruin I have met 
Didst thou, when nerving thee to this fittemiit, 

Ne’er range thy mind’s extent, soma wide liall, 

Dazzled by shapes that filled its length with light, 

Shapes clustered there to rule thee, not ohoy — 

That will not wait thy summons, will not rise 
Singly, nor when thy practised eye and hand 
Can well transfer their loveliness, but crowd 
By thee for over, bright to thy despair ? 

Didst thou ne’er gaze on each by turns, and ne’er 
Kesolve to single out ouc, though the rest 
Should vanish, and to give that one, entire 
In beauty, to the world ; forgetting, so, 

Its peers, whose number bafiles mortal power ? 

And, this determined, wert thou ne’er seduced 
By memories, and regrets, and passionate love, 

To glance once more farewell ? and did their eyes 
Fasten thee, brighter and more bright, until 
Thou couldst but stagger back unto their feet, 

And laugh that man’s applause or welfare once 
Could tempt thee to forsake them V Or when years 
Had passed, and still their love possessed thee wholly ; 
When from without some murmur startled thee 
Of darkling mortals, famished for one ray 
Of thy so-hoarded luxury of light. 

Didst thou ne’er strive even yet 'to break those siiclls, 

And prove thou couldst recover and fulfil 
Thy early mission, long ago renounced, 

And, to that end, select some shape once more ? 

And did not mist-like influences, thick films. 

Faint memories of the rest, that charmed so long 
Thine eyes, float fast, confuse thee, bear thee off, 

As whirling snow-drifts blind a man who treads 
A mountain ridge, with guiding spear, through storm ? 

Bay, though I fell, I had excuse to fall ; 

Bay, I was tempted sorely : say hut this, 

Dear lord, Aprile’s lord I 

Par. Clasp me not thus, 

Aprilo t . . • That the truth should reach me thus I 
We are weak dust. Nay, clasp not, or I faint I 
Ajir, My king I and envious thoughts could outrage thee 1 
Lo, 1 forget my ruin, and rejoice 
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In thy success, as tliou ! Let our God’s praise 
Go bravely through the world at last I What care 
Through me or thee ? J feel thy breath . . . why, tears ? 
Tears in the darkness — and from thee to me ? 

Par. Love jiie hencefortli, Aprile, while I Icaryi 
To love ; and, merciful God, forgive us both I 
Wo wake at length from weary dreams ; but both 
Have slept in fairy-land : though dark and drear 
Appears the world before us, ive no less 
Wake with our wrists and ancles jewelled still. 

I, tis'O, have sought to know as thou to lovk — 

Excluding love as thou refusedst knowledge. 

Still thou hast beauty, and I power. Wo wake : 

AVliat penance canst devise for both of us ? 

Apr, I hear thee faintly . . . the thick darkness I Even 
Thine eyes are hid. ’Tis as I knew : I speak, 

And now I die. Ihit I have seen thy face I 
O, poet, think of me, and sing of me 1 
Ihit to have seen thee, and to die so soon ! 

Par. Die not, Aprile : we must never part. 

Are we not halves of one dissevered world. 

Whom this strange (dianco unites once more ? Part ? never ! 
Till thou, the lover, know ; and 1, the knower, 

Love — until both are saved. Aprile, hear! 

We will accept our gains, and use tliem — now I 
God, he will die upon my breast ! Aprile ! 

Apr. To speak but once, and die ! yet by his side. 

Hush ! hush ! 

Ila 1 go you ever girt about 
With phantoms, powers ? 1 have created such, 

But these seem real as 1 1 

Par. Whom can you see 

Through the accursed darkness ? 

Apr, Stay; I know, 

I know them : who should know them well as 1 — 

White brows, lit up with glory ; poets all 1 

Par, Let him but live, and 1 have my reward 1 
Apr, Yes ; I see now — God is the perfect Poet, 

Who in creation acts his own conceptions. 

Shall man refuse to be aught less than God ? 

Man’s weakness is his glory — for the strength 
Which raises him to heaven and near God’s self, 

Came spite of it ; God’s strength his glory is. 

For thence came with our weakness sympathy 
Which brought God down to earth, a man like us. 

Had you but told me this at first I , . . Hush I hush 
Par, Live ! for my sake, because of my great sin, 

To help my brain, oppressed by these wild words 
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And their deep import. Live ! ’tis not too late : 

I have a quiet home for us, and friends. 

Michal shall smile on you . . . Hear you ? Lean thus, 
And breathe my breath : I shall not lose one word 
Of all your speech — no little word, A])rile 1 

Apr. No, no . . . Crown me ? T am not one of you ! 
’Tis he, the king, you seek. 1 am not one . . . 

Par. Give me thy spirit, at least I Let me love too I 

I have attained, and now I may depart. 


in.— PARACELSUS. 

Scene — A chamber in the house of Paracelsus at Basil. 1526. 
Paracelsus, Festus. 

Par. Heap logs, and let tlie blaze langh out I 

Fest. True, true I 

’Tis very fit tliat all, time, chance, and change 
Have wrought since last wo sate tliUH, face to face. 

And soul to soul— all cares, far-looking fears, 

Vague apprehensions, all vain fancies bred 
I^y your long absense, should be cast away, 

Forgotten in this glad unhoped renewal 
Of our affections. 

Par. Oh, omit not aught 

Wliich witnesses your own and Michal’s love ! 

I bade you not spare that I Forget alone 
The honours and the glories, and the rest, 

You seem disposed to tell profusely out. 

Fest. Nay, even your honours, in a sense, I waive 
The wondrous Paracelsus— Life’s dispenser, 

Fate’s commissary, idol of the schools, 

And Courts, shall be no more than Aureole still — 

Still Aureole and my friend, as when wo parted 
Some twenty years ago, and I restrained 
As I best could the promptings of my spirit. 

Which secretly advanced you, from the first, 

To the pre-eminent rank which, since, your own 
Adventurous ardour, nobly triumphing. 

Has won for you. 

Far. Yes, yes ; and Michars face 

Still wears that quiet and peculiar light, 

Like the dim circlet floating round a pearl ? 
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Fest. Just so. 

Par, And yet lier calm sweet countenance, 

Though saintly, was not sad ; for she would sing 
Alone . . . Does she still sing alone, birddike, 

Not dreaming you are near ? Her carols dropt 
In flakes through that old leafy bower built under 
The sunny wall at Wiirzburg, from her lattice 
Among tlie trees above, while I, unseen, 

Sate conning some rsirc scroll from Tritlioim’s shelves, 
Much wondering notes so simple could divert 
M.'v^mind from study. I’liose w'oro happy da3"s I 
liespect all such as sing when all alone. 

Fesf. Scarcely alone— her cJhldrcn, you ma^^ guess, 
Ar^ wild beside her . . . 

Par. Ah, those children quite 

Unsettle the pure picture in my mind : 

A girl — she was so perfect, so distinct . . . 

No change, no change I Not but this added grace 
May blend and haiiiionizo with its compeers, 

And Michal may become her motherhood ; 

But ’tis a change —and I detest all change, 

And most a change in aught I loved long since ! 

So, Michal . . , you have said she thinks of mo 

Fest. 0 very proud will Michal bo of you * 

Imagine how we sate, long winter-nights 
Scheming and wondering— shaping your presumed 
Adventures, or devising their rcw’ard ; 

Shutting out fear with all the strength of hope. 

Though it was strange how, even when most secure 
111 our domestic peace, a certain dim 
And flitting shade could sadden all ; it seemed 
A restlessness of heart, a silent yearning, 

A sense of something wanting, incomplete — 

Not to be put in words, perhaps avoided 
By mute consent — hut, said or unsaid, felt 
To point to one so loved and so long lost. 

And then the hopes rose and shut out the fears — 

How you would laugh should I recount them now ! 

I still predicted your return at last, 

With gifts beyond the greatest vaimt of all, 

All Tritheim’s wondrous troop ; did one of wliicn 
Attain renown by any chance, I smiled — 

As well aware of who would prove his peer. 

Michal was sure some woman long ere this, 

As beautiful as you were sage, had loved . . . 

Par, Far-seeing, truly, to discern so much 
In the fantastic projects and day-dreams 
Of a raw, restless boy 1 
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jPf75^. Say, one whose sunrise 

Well warranted our faith in this full noon I 
Can I for^^et the anxious voice which said, 

“ Festus, have thoughts like these e’er sliapcd thoinsolves 
“In other brains than mine — have their possessors 
Existed in like circumstance — wore they weak 
** As I — or ever constant from the first, 

** Despising youth’s allurements, and rejecting 
** As spider-films the shackles I endure ? 

“ Is there hope for me ? ” — and 1 answeied grave 
As an acknowledged elder, calmer, wiser. 

More gifted mortal. O you must remombor, 

For all your glorious . . . 

Par, Glorious ? ay, this hair. 

These hands — nay, touch them, they are mine ! llecall 
With all the said rocallings, times when thus 
To lay them by your own ne’er turned you pale. 

As now. Most glorious, are they not ? 

Fesf. Why . . . why . 

Something must be subtracted from succe.ss 
So wide, no doubt. He would be scrupulous, truly. 

Who should object such drawba(?ks. Still, still. Aureole, 
You are changed — ^very changed I ’IVero losing nothing 
To look well to it : you must not l>o stolon 
From the enjoyment of your well-won mood. 

Par, My friend ! you seek my pleasure, past a doubt : 
By talking, not of me, but of yourself, 

Y^ou will best gain your point. 

P'est, Have I not said 

All touching Michal and my children ? Sure 
You know, by this, full well how Aonnch(M"i looks 
Gravely, while one disparts her thick brown hair ; 

And Aureole’s glee when some stray gannet builds 
Amid the birch-treos by the lake. Small hope 
Have I that he will honour, the wild imp. 

His namesake I Sigh not ! 'tis too much to ask 
That all we love should reach the same proud fate. 

But you are very kind to humour me 
By showing interest in my quiet life ; 

Yori, who of old could never tame yourself 
To tranquil pleasures, must at heart despise . . , 

Par, Festiis, strange secrets are let out by Death, 

Who blabs so oft the follies of this world : 

And I am Death’s familiar, as you know. 

I helped a man to die, some few weeks since, 

Wari^d even from his go-cart to one end — 

The living on princes’ smiles, reflected from 
A mighty herd of favourites. Ko mean trick 
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He left untried ; and truly well nigh wormed 
All traces of God’s finger out of him. 

Then died, grown old ; and just an lionr before — 

Having lain long with blank and soulless eyes — 

Ho sate up suddenly, and with natural voice 
Haid, that in spite of thick air and closed doors 
God told him it was June ; and lie knew well, 

Without such telling, harebells grow in June ; 

And all that kings could over give or take 
Would not bo precious as those blooms to him. 

Just so, allowing I am passing wise, 

It ifbems to me much w'orihicr argument 

Wliy pansies,* eyes that laugh, bear bcauty^s prize 

From violets, eyes that dream — (your Michal’s choice) — 

Than all fools find to wonder at in me, 

Or in my fortunes : and be very sure 
I say this from no prurient restlessness — 

No self-complacency — itching to turn, 

Vary, and view its pleasure from all points, 

And, in this matter, willing other men 
Should argue and demonstrate to itself 
The realness of the very joy it tastes. 

What joy is better than the news of friends 
Whose memories were a solace to me oft, 

As mountain -baths to wild-fowls in their flight ? 

Yes, ofter than you wasted thought on mo 
If you were sage, and rightly valued bliss I 
But there ’s no taming nor repressing hearts : 

God knows I need such I — So you heard mo speak ? 

Feat* Speak ? w'hen ? 

Par. When but this morning at my class ? 

There was noise and crowd enough. I saw you not. 

Surely you know I am engaged to fill 
The chair here ? — that ’tis part of my proud fate 
To lecture to as many thick -sculled youths 
As please, each day, to throng the theatre, 

To my great reputation, and no small 
Danger of Basil’s benches, long unused 
To crack beneath such honour *? 

Feat. I was there ; 

I mingled with the throng : shall I avow 

I had smajl care to listen ? — too intent 

On gathermg from the murmurs of the crowd 

A full corroboration of my hopes I 

What can I learn about your powers ? but they 

Know, care for nought beyond your actual state — 


^ifcrinula (ftammula) herba Poracolgo multUm familiarls Dobn. 
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Your actual value ; and yet worship you ! 

Those various natures whom you sway as one I 
But ere I f^o, be sure 1 siiall attend . . . 

Par. Stop, o’ (xod’s name : the thin" ’s by no means yet 
Bast remedy 1 Shall I read this morning’s work 
— At least in substance ? Nouf^ht so worth the gaining 
As an apt scholar ! Thus, then, with all due 
Precision and emphasis — (you, besides, arc clearly 
Guiltless of understanding a whit more 
The subject than your stool — allowed to bo 
A notable advantage) . . . 

Fast. Surely, Aureole, 

You laugh at me ! 

Par. I laugh ? Ha, ha ! thank Heaven, 

I charge you, if ’t bo so ! for I forget 

Much — and what laughter should be like 1 No less. 

However, I forego that luxury, 

Since it alarms the friend who brings it back. 

True, laughter like my own must echo strange 
To thinking men ; a smile were better far — 

So make me smile ! If the exulting look 
You wore but now be smiling, ’tis so long 
Since I have smiled 1 Alas, such smiles are born 
Alone of hearts like yours, or shepherds old 
Of ancient time, whoso eyes, calm as their flocks, 

Saw in the stars mere garnishry of heaven, 

In earth a stage for altars, nothing more. 

Never change, Festus : I say, never change ! 

Fest, My God, if he be wretched after all I 

Par. When last we parted, Festus, y^ou declared, 

— Or did your MichaVs soft lips whisper words 
I have preserved ? She told me she believed 
1 should succeed (meaning, that in the search 
I then engaged in, I should meet success), 

And y^et be wretched : now, she augured false. 

Fest. Tliank Heaven ! but you spoke strangely I could I 
venture 

To think bare apprehension lest your friend, 

Dazzled by your resplendent course, might find 
Henceforth less sweetnesb in his own, awakes 
Such earnest mood in you ? Fear not, dear friend, 

That I shall leave you, inwardly repining 
Your lot was not my own I 

Par. And this, for ever ! 

For ever ! gull who may, they will be blind ! 

They will not look nor think — ’tis nothing new 
In them ; but surely he is not of them I 
My Festus, do yon know, I reckoned, you— ^ 
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Tbouyjh Jill bpsidc \vov<‘ rand -bln i<l — .yon, iny friend, 
Would look at me. onoo (*los(‘, with )>i<'rcing eye, 
Untroubled ky the false glare lhat confoimds 
A weaker vision ; w^oiild remain serene, 

Though singular, amid a gaping throng. 

I feared you, or had conn^, sure, long ei e this, 

To Einsiedeln. AVell, error ha.s no end 
And Khasis is a sage, and llasil boasts 
A tribe of wits, and I am wise and blest 
Past all dispute 1 ’Tis vain to fret at it. 

I have vowed long since tluit my worshippers 
Sham owe to their own deep sjigjicity 
All further information, good or bad 
And little risk my reputjition runs, 

Unhvss perchance the glance now searching me 
Be fixed much longer- for it seems to spell, 

Dimly, the characters a simpler man 
Might read distinct enough. Old (iastern hooks 
Hay, th(^ fallen prince of morning somc‘ slioit spjiee 
Kemained nneluuiged in feature-— nay, his brou 
SeeiiK'd lined with triumph : every tlu^ii 
Praising ; hia heart on flame tlio wliilo : — a tali' ! 

Well, Postus, wliJit discover you, I pray ? 

Fest. Some foul deed sullies then a life which else 
Were raised supreme V 

Par, Good: I do well — most well I 

Why strive to make men Jiear, feel, fret lliomsel\'e‘i 
With ^ihat ’tis jiast their power to comprehend ? 

I would not strive now : only, having mir.sed 
The fjiini surmise that one yet walked the ejirili, 

One, at least, not the utter fool of show, 

Not absolutely formed to bo the dupe 
Of shallow plausibilities alone ; 

One who, in youth found wise cnougli to cliooso 
Tlie happiness liis riper years jipprovo, 

Was yet so anxious for another’s sake, 

That, ere his friend could rush upon a course 
Mad, ruinous, the converse of his own, 

His gentler spirit essayed, prejudged for him 
The perilous path, foresaw its destiny, 

And warned the weak one in such tender w ord'^', 

Such accents — his wliole heart in every tone — 

.That oft their memory comforted that friend 
When rather it should have increased desjuiir ; 

— Having believed, I say, that this one man 
Could never lose the wisdom from the liist 
His portion — how should I refuse to gneve 
At even my gain if it attest his loss, 
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At triumph which so signally disturbs 
Our old relation, proving me more wise ? 

Therefore, once more reminding him how well 
He prophesied, I note the single flaw 
That spoils Jiis prophet’s title : in plain words 
You were deceived, and thus were you deceived — 

I have not been successful, and yet am 
Most wretched ; there — ’tis said at last ; but give 
No credit, lest you force me to concede 
That common sense yet lives upon the earth. 

J^esf. You siirely do not mean to banter me ? 

JPar. You know, or (if you have been wise enough 
To cleanse your memory of such matters) knew, 

As far as words of mine could make it clear. 

That ’twas my purpose to find joy or grief 
Bolely in the fulfilment of my plan. 

Or plot, or whatsoe’er it was ; rejoicing 
Alone as it j)raceoded prosperously, 

Sorrowing alone when any chance retarded 
Its progress. That was in those Wiirzbnrg da^^s I 
Not to x^rolong a theme I thoroughly hate, 

I have pursued this plan with all niy strength 
And having failed therein most signally. 

Cannot object to rum, utter and drear 
As all-excelling -wouhl have been the prize 
Had fortune favoured me. I scarce do right 
To vex your frank good spirit, late? rejoice«l 
By my supposed prosperity, 1 kinnv, 

And, w'ere f lucky in a glut of friends 
AVould well agree to let your erroi* live, 

Nay, strengthen it with fables of success : 

But mine is no (condition to refuse 
The transient solace of so rare a chance. 

My solitary luxury, my Bestiis — 

Accordingly 1 venture to put off 

i’ho wearisome vest of falsehood galling me, 

Secure when ho is by. I lay me bare, 

Prone at his mercy — but he is my friend! 

Not that ho needs retain his aspect grave ; 

That answers not luy purpose? ; for ’tis like. 

Some sunny morning — Basil ladiig drained 
Of its wise population, cn ery corner 
Of the amphitheatre crainiiied \vith learned clerks. 
Here CEcolampadius, looking worlds of wit, 

Here Castellanus, as profound as he, 

Munsterus here, Probeiiius there, — all squeezed, 

And staring, and expectant, — then, 1 
'Tis like that the poor zany of the show, 
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Your friend, will choose to put his trappings off 
Before them, bid adieu to cap and bells 
And motley with a grace but seldom judged 
Expedient in such cases : — the grim smile 
That will go round ! Is it not therefore best 
To venture a rehearsal like the present 
In a small way ? Where are the signs I sock, 

The first-fruits and fair sample of tlie scorn 
Due to all quacks ? Why, this will never do 1 

Fest, These are foul vapours, Aureole ; nought beside I 
The effect of watching, study, weariness. 

Were there a spark of truth in the confusion 
Of these wild words, you would not outrage thus 
Your youth’s coinpamon. I shall ne’er regard 
These wanderings, bred of faintness and much study. 

You w’ould not trust a trouble thus to me, 

To Michal’s friend. 

Par, I have said it, dearest Festus I 

The manner is ungracious, probably ; 

More may bo told in broken sobs, one day, 

And scalding tears, ere long : but I thought best 
To keep that off as long as possible. 

Do you wonder still ? 

Feat No ; it must oft fall out 

That one whose labour perfects any worlf, 

Shall rise from it with eye so worn, that lie 
Of all men least can measure tlio extent 
Of what he has accomplished. He alone. 

Who, nothing tasked, is nothing weary loo, 

Can clearly scan the little he effects : 

But we, the bystanders, untouched by toil. 

Estimate eacli aright. 

Par, This worthy Festus 

Is one of them, at last I ’Tis so with all I 
•First, they set down all progress as a dream, 

And next, when he, whose quick discomfiture 
Was counted on, accomplishes some few 
And doubtful steps in his career, — behold, 

They look for every inch of ground to vanish 
Beneath his tread, so sure they judge success I 

Feat, Few doubtful steps? when death rcitircs before 
Your presence— -when the noblest of mankind, 

Broken in body, or subdued in mind, 

May through your skill renew their vigour, raise 
The shattered frame to pristine stateliness ? 

When men in racking pain may purcliase dreams 
Of what delights them most — swooning at once^ 

Into a sea of bliss, or rapt a Ion 
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As in a flying sphere of turbulent light ? 

'VVhon we may look to you as one ordained 
To free the flesh from fell disease, as frees 
Our Luthor’s burning tongue the fettered soul ? 

When ... 

I*at\ Uatlier, wlien and whore, friend, diil you get 
Tins notable news ? 

Even from the eoi anion voice ; 
From those whose eiivjs daring not dispute 
The wonders it decries, attributes them 
To magic and such folly. 

Par. Folly ? Why not 

To magic, pray ? You find a comfort doubtl(*ss 
In holding, God ne’er troubles him about 
Us or our doings : once we wore judged wjirth 
The devil’s tempting . . . 1 offend : forgive me, 

And rest content. Your prophecy on the whole 
Was fair enough as prophesy Ings go ; 

At fault a little in detail, but <{uite 
Precise enough in the main ; accordingly 
I pay due homage : you guessed long ago 
(The prophet!) I should fail — and I ha\’e failed. 

You mean to tell me, then, the hopes whicli fed 
Your youth have not been realised as ytd. ? 

Some obstacle has barred them liitliei to ? 

Or that their innate . . . 

Par. As I said but now, 

You have a very decent prophet’s fame 
So you but shun details here. Little matters 
Whether those hopes were mad, — the aims they sought, 
Safe and secure from all ambitious fools; 

Or whether my weak wits are overcome 
By what a better spirit would scorn : I fail. 

And now methinks ’twere best to change a tJieino, 

I am a sad fool to have stumbled on. 

I say confusedly Avhat comes uppermost ; 

But there are times when patience proves at fault, 

As now : this morning’s strange encounter — 3 'ou 
Beside me once again 1 you, whom I guessed 
Alive, since hitherto (with Luther’s leave) 

No friend have I among the saints at rest, 

To judge by any good their prayers effect — 

I knew you would have helped me 1 — tSo would He, 

My strange competitor in enterprise, 

Bound for the same end by another path 
Arrived, or ill or well, before the time, 

At our disastrous journey’s doubtful dose — 

How goes it with Aprile Ah, your Leaven 
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Receives not into its bcaiitndcvS 

Mere martyrs for the world’s sake ; heaven shuts fast : 
The poor iiiad poet is howling by this time I 
Since yon are my sole friend then, here or there, 

I could not quite repress the varied f(>elinf];s 
This meeting wakens ; they have had their vent, 

And now forgot them. Do the rear-mice still 
Hang like a fret-work on the gate (or wliat 
In my time was a gate) fronting the road 
From Einsiedeln to Lachen ? 

Trifle not ! 

Answer me — for my sake alone. You smiled 
Just now, when I su])posed some deed, unwortliy 
Yourself, might blot tlie else so bright result ; 

Yet if your motives have continuecl pure, 

Your earnest will unfaltering, if you still 
Remain unchanged, and if, in spite of this, 

You have experienced a defeat that proves 
Your aims for ever unattainable — 

I say not, you would cheerfully resign 

The contest” mortal hearts are not so fashioned — 

But sure you would resign it, no’erthcloss. 

You sought not fame, nor gain, nor even love ; 

No end distinct from knowledge, — 1 repeat 
Your very words ; once satisfied that knowledge 
Is a mere dream, you would announce as much. 
Yourself the first. But how is the event V 
You are defeated — and I find you hero 1 
Far, As though “ hero ” did not signify defeat ! 

T spoke not of my little labours here — 

But of the break-down of my general aims : 

That you, aware of their extent and vseopo, 

Hhould look on these sage lecturings, approved 
By beardless boys, and bearded dotards, — these 
As a fit consummation of such aims. 

Is worthy notice 1 A professorship 
At Basil 1 Since you see so much in it, 

And think my life was reasonably drained 
Of life’s delights to render me a match 
For duties arduous as such post demands, — 

Far be it from mo to deny my power 
To fill the petty circle lotted out 
From infmito space, or justify the host 
Of himours thence accruing: so, take notice, 

This jewel dangling from my neck preserves 
The features of a prince, my skill restored 
To plague his people some few years to come : 

And all through a pure whim. He had eased the earth 
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For mo, but that tho droll despair which seized 
Tho vermin of his household, tickled me. 

I came to see : hero, drivelled the physician, 

Whose most infallible nostram was at fault ; 

There quaked the astrologer, whoso horoscope 
Had promised him interminable years ; 

Here a monk fumbled at the sick man’s mouth 
With some undoubted relic — a sudary 
Of the Virgin ; while some other dozen knaves 
Of tho same brotherhood (he loved them over) 

Were actively preparing ’neatli his nose 
Such a suffuinigation as*, once lire<l, 

Had stunk the patient dead ere ho could groan. 

I cursed the doctor, and upset the brother ; 

Brushed past the conjurer ; vowed that the first gust 
Of stench from the ingredients jxist alight 
Would raise a cross-grained devil in my swo- d , 

Not easily laid ; and ere an hour, the princu 
Slept as he never slept since prince he was. 

A day — and I was posting for my life. 

Placarded through the town as one w'hose spite 
Had near availed to stop the blessed ellects 
Of the doctor’s nostrum, which, well seconded 
By tho sudary, and most by tho costly smoke — 

Not leaving out the strenuous prayei's sent up 
Hard by, in the abbey — raised the prince to life ; 

To the great reputation of the seer, 

Who, confident, expected all along 

Tho glad event — tho doctor’s recompense 

Much largess from his highness to the monks — 

And the vast solace of liis loving people, 

AVhose general sativsfaetion to increase, 

The prince was i>leascd no longer to defer 
The burning of some dozen heretics, 

Beinanded ’till God’s mercy should be shown 

Touching his sickness, as a prudent pledge 

To make it surer : last of all were joined 

Ample directions to all loyal folk 

To swell the complement, by seizing me 

Wlio — doubtless some rank sorcerer — ^had endeavoiu’ed 

To thwart these pious ofl&ces, obstruct 

The prince’s cure, ancA frustrate Ifeaven, by help 

Of certain devils dwelling in his sword. 

By luck, the prince in his first fit of thanks 
Had forced this bauble on me as an earnest 
Of further favours. This one case may serve 
To give sufficient taste of many such, 

So let them pass : those shelves support a pile 
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Of patents, licenses, diplomas, titles, 

From Germany, France, Bpain, and Italy : 

They authorise some honour : ne’ertheless, 

1 set more store by this Erasmus sejit ; 

He trusts me ; our Frobenius is his friend, 

And him “ I raised (nay, read it) “ from the dead , 
I weary you, I see ; I merely sought 
To show, there ’s no great wonder after all 
That while 1 fill the class-room, and cttiact 
A crowd to Basil, I get lca\o to stay ; 

An^l therefore need not scrnjdo to accept 
The utmost they can olTer — if I please : 

P"or ’tis but right the world should bo prepared 
To treat with favour e’en fantastic wants 
Of lone like me, used up in serving her. 

Just as the mortal, whom the Gods in part 
Devoured, received in place of his lost Ihnh 
Some virtue or other- cured disease, I tJiiuk * 

You mind the fahles we have, road together. 

Fef^t. You do not think 1 comprehend a Avord : 

The time was, Aureole, you wc*re apt enough 
To clothe the airiest thoughts in specious breath ; 

But surely you must feel how \aguo and strange 
These speeches sound. 

Vav. Well, then : you know my hopes ; 

I am assured, at length, those hopes were vain ; 

That truth is just as fai* from mo as ever; 

That 1 have tlirowu my life away; that sorrow 

On that account is vain, and further efibrt 

To mend and patch what ’s marred beyond repaii ing, 

As useless : and all this was taught to mo 
By the convincing, good old-fashioned method 
Of force — by sheer <*oiiipTilsioii. Is tliat plain ? 

Fest. Dear Aureole ! you confess my fears were just ? 
God wills not . . . 

Far, Now, ’tis this I most admire — 

The constant talk men of your stamp keep up 
Of God’s will, as they style it ; one would swear 
Man had but merely to uplift his eye, 

To see the will in question (‘haractered 

On the heaven’s vault. ’Tis hardly wise to moot 

Such topics : doubts are many and faith is weak. 

I know as much of any will of God’s, 

As knows some dumb and tortured brute wliat Man, 

His stern lord, wills from the perplexing blows 
That plague him every way, and there, of course. 

Where least he suffers, longest lie remains — 

My case ; and for such reasons I plod on, 
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Subdued, but not convinced. T know as little 
Why I deserve to f«ail, as why 1 hoped 
Better things in niy youth. I simply know 
I am no master here, but traine * a-nd beaten 
Into tih€^ path I tread ; and h(»re I stay. 

Until some furthtir intimatiou rea(*h mo, 

Ijike an obedient drudge : tliougli 1 prefer 
To view the whole thiiig as a task imposed, 

Which, wh(}thor dull or pleasant, must bo done - 
Yet, I deny not, there is made provision 
Of joys which tastes loss jaded might afle,ct ; 

>iay, some which please me too, for all m\ pridf* 

1 Measures that once were p uns : the iron ring 
Uestering abofit a slave’s ni‘(‘k grows at length 
Bart of the flesh it oats t haitt no morn 
A host of prtty, vile delights, undreamed of 
Or spurned, before ; such now supply the place 
Of my dead aims : as in the autumn woods 
Where tall trees used to flourisli, from their roots 
Springs up a fungous brood, sickly and pale, 

(diill mushrooms, coloured like a corpse’s cheek. 

If 1 interpret well what words 1 seize, 

Tt troubles mo but Hitlo that your aims, 

Vast in thoir dawning, and most likely grown 
Extravagantly since, have bathed you. 

I’orchaiice I am glad ; you merit gri^ater praise ; 
Because they are too glorious to bo gained, 

You do not blindly cling to them and die ' 

You fell, but have not sullenly rofns(;d 

To rise, because an angel worsted you 

In wrestling, though the world holds not your poor 

And though too harsh and sudden is the change 

To yield content as yet — still, you pursue 

The ungracious path as though ’twra-f; rosy-strewri. 

’Tis well : and your reward, or soon or la,te, 

AV’^ill come from Him wlioiii no man servos in vain. 

Par. Ah, very fine I F or my part, I conceive 
The very pausing from all further toil, 

Which you find lieinous, would be as a seal 
To the sincerity of all Jiiy deeds. 

To be consistent I should die at once; 

I calculated on no after-life ; 

Yet (how crept in, how fostered, I know not) 

Here am I with as passionate regret 

For youth, and health, and love so vainly lost, 

As if their preservation had been first 

And foremost in iny thoughts : and this strange fact 

Humbled mo wondrously, and had due force 
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In rendering mo tho more disposed to follow 
A certain c()Uiis(‘l, a ni\Ktonous warning - 
You will not undorstaiul- }>ut ’twas a man 
With aims not mine, hut yvi j)iirsuod like mine, 

With the saiiKs fervour and no more suecc'ss, 

Who perished in my sij^ht ; hut summoned mo 
As 1 would shun the ghastly f.ate I saw, 

To serve my race at once ; to wait no longer 
’Till God should interfere in my behalf, 

And let the lU'xt woi'kVs knowledge dawn on this ; 

}lu,t to distrust myself, put pride away, 

And give my gains, imperfect as they were, 

To men. I have not leisure to explain 
How iSinco, a strange succession of cv(;nts 
Ha's raised me to the station you behold, 

Wherein 1 seem to turn to most account 
The mere wreck of the past, — ])erhaps n'ceive 
Some feebl(^ glimmering token that God views 
And may approve my penance : therefore h(ire 
You find me— doing most good or least harm: 

And if folks wonder much and profit little 
’I’is not my fault ; only, I shall rejoice 
When my part in the farce is sluifilcjd through, 

And the curtain falls ; J must hold out ’till then. 

Fest. Till when, dear Aureole ? 

Par, ’Till I’mfaiily iliriiLt 

From iny proud eminence. Fortune is fickle 
And even professors fall : should tliat arrive, 

I see no sin in ceding to my bent. 

You little fancy what rude shocks apprize us ; 

We sin : God’s intimations rather fail 
In clearness than in energy : ’tw'ore well 
Hid th(jy hut indicate the course to take 
Ijike that to be forsaken. T would fain 
He spared a furthc'r sample 1 Here 1 stand, 

And hero I stay, be sure, till forced to flit. 

Fest, Remain but firm on thatliead; long ere then 
All I expect will come to pass, I trust : 

'riie cloud that wraps you will have disappeared. 
Meantime, I see small chance of such event: 

They praise you liere as one whose lore, dividgcd 
Already, eclipses all the past can show, 

Hut whose achievements, marvellous as they be, 

Are faint anticipations of a glory 
About to be revealed. When Hasil’s crowds 
Dismiss their teacher, I shall bo content 
That he depart. 

Par: 


Tliis favour at their hands 
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I look for earlier than your view of thinj^s 
Would warrant. Of the crowd you saw to-day 
llcmove the full half eheer aniazenient draws, 

The novelty, nou^jht else ; and next, the tribe 
Whose innate blockish dulness just perceives 
That sinless miracles (as seem my works) 

Be wrought in their behalf, their chance is sli ght 
To puzzle the devil ; next, the numerous sot 
Who bitterly hate established schools, so help 
The teacher that oppugns them, and o’ertiiro ws, 
’Till having planted his own doctrine, he 
May reckon on their rancour in his turn ; 

Take, too, the sprinkling of sagacious knaves 
Whoso cunning runs not counter to the vogue, 

But seeks, by flattery and nursing craft. 

To force my system to a premature 
Short-lived development . . . Why swell the list ? 
Each has his end to serve, and his best way 
Of serving it : remove all these, remains 
A scantling — a poor dozen at the bc^st — 

That really come to learn for learning’s sake ; 
Worthy to look for syixipathy and service, 

And likely to draw profit from my j)ains. 

’Tis no encouraging picture : still these few 
Redeem their fellows. Once implant the germ, 

Its growth, if slow, is sure. 

Par. God grant it so ! 

I would make some amends : but if 1 fail, 

The luckless rogues have this excuse to urge. 

That much is in niy method and my maimer. 

My uncouth habits, my impatient spirit, 

Whicli hinders of reception and result 
My doctrine : much to say, small skill to speak I 
Those old aims suffered not a looking-off, 

Though for an instant ; therefore, only when 

thus renounced them and resolved to reap 
Some present fruit — to teach mankind some truth 
So dearly purchased — only then I found 
Such teaching was an art requiring cares 
And qualities peculiar to itself ; 

That to possess was one thing — to display, 

Another. Had renown been in my thoughts, 

Or popular praise, I had soon discovered it 1 
One grows but little apt to learn these things. 

Fest. If it be so, which nowise I believe, 

There needs no waiting fuller dispensation 
To leave a labour to so little use : 

Why not throw up the irksome charge at once ? 
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Par. A task, a task 1 . . . 

But wlicreforo hide from you 
The whole extent of degradation, oiu*e 
Engaged in the confession ? Spito of all 
My fine talk of obedience, and repugnance. 

Docility, and what not, ’tis yet to learn 
If when the old task really is performed, 

And my will free once more, to choose a new, 

I shall do aught but slightly modify 
The nature of the hated one I (juit. 

In pbun words, I am spoiled; my life still tends 
As first it tended, I am broken and trained 
To my old habits ; they are part of me. 

I know, and none so well, my darling ends 
Are ift'oved impossible : no less, no less 
Even now w’hat humours me, fond fool, as when 
Their faint ghosts sit with me, and flatter me, 

And send me back content to iiiy dull round ? 

How can I change this soul ? — this apparatus 
Constmetod solely for their purposes 
So well adapt(*d to their every w'ant, 

To search out and discover, prove and perfect ; 

This intricate machine, w'hosc most minute, 

Least obvious motions have their charm to ino 
Though to none else — an aptitude I seize, 

An object I perceive, a use, a meaning 
A property, a fitness, I explain, 

And J alone :--how can 1 change iny soul ? 

And this wronged body, worthless sjive when tasked 
Under that soul’s dominion — used to care 
For its bright master’s cares, and quite subdue 
Its proper cravings — not to ail, nor pine, 

So the soul prosper — whither drag this poor, 

Tried, patient body ? God I how I essayed, 

To live like that mud poet, for a, while, 

To catch Aprile’s spirit, as I hoped, 

And love alone I an<l how I felt too w'arped 
And twisted and deformed I What should I do, 

Even tho’ released from drudgery, but return 
Faint, as you sec, and halting, blind and sore, 

To my old life — and die as 1 began ! 

I cannot feed on beauty, for the sake 
Of beauty only ; nor can drink in balm 
From lovely objects for their loveliness ; 

My nature cannot lose her first iiiteiJi ; 

I still must hoard, and heap, and class all truths 
With one ulterior purpose : I must know I 
Would God translate me to las throne, beUeve 
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That I should only listen to his words 
To further my own aims ! For other men, 

Beauty is prodigally strewn around, 

And I were happy could I quench as they 
This mad and thnveloss longing, he content 
With beauty for itself alone : alas 1 
I have addressed a frock of heavy mail, 

Yet may nob join the troop of sacred knights ; 

And now the forest-creatures fly from me, 

The grass-banks cool, the sunbeams warm no more I 
Best follow, dreaming that ere night arrives 
I shall o’ertake the company, and ride 
Glittering as they * 

Fest. I think I apprchejid 

What you would say : if you, in truth, design 
To enter once more on the life thus loft, 

Seek not to hide that all this consciousness 
Of failure is assumed. 

Far, My friend, my friend, 

I speak, you listen ; I explain, perhaps 
You understand : there our communion ends. 

Have you learnt nothing from to-day’s discourse ? 
When wo would thoroughly know the sick man’s state 
We feel awhile the fluttering pulse, press soft 
The hot brow, look upon the languid eye, 

And thence divine the rest. Must I lay bare 
My heart, hideous and beating, or tear up 
My vitals for your gaze, ere you will deem 
Enough made known ? You I who arc you, forsooth ? 
That is the crowning operation claimed 
By the arch-demonstrator- heaven the hall, 

And earth the audience. Lot Aprilo and you 
Secure good places — ’twill be worth your while. 

Fest, Are you mad, Aureole ? What can I have said 
To call for this ? I judged from your own w'ords. 

Par. Oh, true ! A fevered wretch describes the ape 
That mocks him from the bed-foot, and you turn 
All gravely thither at once : or he recounts 
The perilous journey he has late performed, 

And you are puzzled much how that could be ! 

You And me here, half stupid and half mad : 

It makes no part of my delight to search 
Into these things, much less to undergo 
Another’s scrutiny ; but so it chances 
That I am led to trust my state to you : 

And the event is, you combine, contrast, 

And ponder on my foolish words, as though 
They thoroughly conveyed all hidden here-— 
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Here, loathsome with despair, and hate, and ragti I 
Is there no fear, no shrinkiu", or no shame ? 

Will you guess nothing will you spare me nothing ? 
Must I go deeper ? Aye or no ? 

Fest. Dear fiieiid . . . 

Far. True : 1 am brutal — ’tis a part of it; 

The plague’s sign — you are not a lazar-liauntor, 

How should you know ? Well then, you think it strange 
I should profess to have failed utterly, 

And yet propose an ultimate return 
To courses void of hope : and this, because 
You know not what temptation is, nor how 
’Tis like to ply men in the sickliest part. 

You are to understand, tliat we who make 
Sport for the gods, are 1 united to the end : 

There is not one sharp volley shot at us, 

Which if wo manage to escape with life. 

Though touched and hurt, we straight may slacken pace 
And gather by tlie v/ay-side herbs and roots 
To staunch our wounds, secure from further haim — 

No ; wo are eluised to life’s extremest verge. 

It will be v/ell indeed if I return, 

A harmless busy fool, to my old ways 1 
1 would forget hints of another fate, 

Significant enough, whicli silent hours 
Have lately scared mo v/ith. 

Fest. Another! and what? 

Par, After all, Foetus, you say well : I stand 
A man yet — I need never humble me. 

I would have been— something, I know not what ; 

But though I cannot soar, i do not crawl : 

There are worse portions than this one of mine ; 

You say v/cll I 
Fest. Ah I . . , 

Par. And deeper degradation ! 

If the mean stimulants of vulgar praise, 

And vanity, should become the chosen food 

Of a sunk mind ; should stifle even the wish 

To find its early aspirations true ; 

tShould teach it to breathe falsehood like life-breath — 

An atmosphere of craft, and trick, and lies ; 

Should make it preiud to cnulate or surpass 
Base natures in the practices whicli woke 
Its most indignant loathing once . . . No, no I 
TJtter damnation is reserved for Hell I 
I had immortal feelings — such shall noser 
Be wholly (pieiiched— no, no 1 


My friend, you wca' 
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A melancholy face, and, truth to speak, 

There ’s little cho3r in all this dismal work ; 

But ^twas not my desire to set abroach 
Such memories and forebodings, I foresaw 
Where they would drive ; ’lAvero bettor yon dofcailo 
Nows of Lucerne or Zurich; or I described 
Great Egypt's flaring sky, or Spain’s cork-groves. 

I have thought i»ow : yes, this mood will pass away. 
I know you, and the lofty spirit you bear. 

And easily ravel out a clue to all. 

These are the trials meet for such as you. 

Nor must you hope exemption : to be mortal 
Is to be plied with tiials manifold. 

Look round I The obstacles which kept the rest 
Of men from your ambition, you have spurned ; 

Their fears, their doubts, the chains that hind thorn bo:it, 
Were flax before your resolute soul, which nought 
Avails to awe, save these delusions, bred 
From its own strength, its sclfsamo strength, disguised — 
Mocking itself. Be brave, dear Aureole ! fciiuce^ 

The rabbit has his shade to frighten him, 

The fawn his rustling bough, moxlals their cares, 

And higher natures yet their pow'er to laugh 
At these entangling fantasies, as you 
At trammels of a weaker int(dlect. 

Measure your mind's height by the shade it casts I 
I know you. 

Par, And I know you, dearest Festus I 

And how you love unworthily ; and how 
All admiration renders blind. 

Feat, You hold 

That admiration blinds ? 

Par, Aye, and aUi.s I 

Feat, Nought blinds you less than admiration will 
Whether it be that all love renders wise 
In its degree ; from love which blends witli love — 

Heart answering lieart — to love which fjponds itself 

In silent mad idolatry of some 

Pre-eminent mortal, some great .soul of souls, 

Which ne’er will know how well it is adored : — 

I say, such love is never blind ; but rather, 

Alive to every the minutest spot 

Which mars its object, and which hate (supposed 

So vigilant and searching) dreams not of : 

Love broods on such : what ilien ? When first perceived 
Is there no sweet strife to forget, to change, 

To overfiuah those blemishes with all 
The glow of general goodness they disturb ? 
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— To make those very defects an endless source 
Of new affection f^rown from liopes and fears ? 

And, when all fails, is there no gallant stand 

Made even for much proved weak ? no shrinking-back 

Lest, lising even as its idol sinks, 

It nearly reach the sacu'ed place, and stand 
Almost a rival of that idol ? Trust me. 

If there bo fiends who seek to work our hurt. 

To ruin and drag down earth’s mightiest spirits, 

Even at God’s foot, ’twill be from such as love. 

Their 7-eal will gather most to serve their cause ; 

And least from those who hate, who most essay 
By contumely and scorn to blot the light 
AVhich will liave entrance oven to their hearts ; 

For thence will our Defender tear the veil 
And show within each lieart, as in a shrine. 

The giant image of Perfection, grown 
In hate’s despite, whoso calumnies were spawned 
In the untroubhul presence of its eyes I 
True admiration blinds not ; nor am 1 
So blind : I call your sin e\cei»tionnl ; 

It springs from one u hoso life lias passed the bonndn 
Prescribed to life, (’ompound that fault witli God I 
I speak of men ; to common men like mo 
The weakness you coidess endears you more — 

Like the far tracovS of decay in suns • 

I bid you have good cheer I 
Par. rrivclarh / ! 

Tliink of a quiet mountain -cloisler’d priest 
Instructing Paracelsus ! yet, ’tis so. 

Come, I W'ill show y(»ii where my merit lies. 

*Tis in the advance* of individual minds 

That the slow crowd should gi-ouud their expectation. 

Eventually to follow- ■ as the sea 

Waits ages in its bed, ’till some one ua\o 

Out of the multitude aspires, extends 

The empire of the whole, some feet perhaps, 

Over the strip of sand which could confine 
Its fellows so long a time : ilionccfojttli the ro.st, 

Even to the meanest, hurry in at oiic(‘. 

And so much is clear gained. I shall bo glad 
If all my labours, failing of aught else, 

Suffice to make such inroad, and procure 
A wider range for thought : nay, they do thia ; 

For, whatso’er my notions of true knowledge 
And a legitimate success, may be, 

J am not blind to my undoubted rank 
When classed with others : i >>recedo my ago ; 
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And wlioso wills, is \'ci\v fi'co to mount 
These labours as a platform, whence their own 
May have a prosperous outset : but, alas 1 
My followers — they are noisy as you heard, 

But for intelligence- -the best of them 
So clumsily wield the w'eapons I supply 
And they extol, that 1 begin to doubt 
Whether their own rude clubs aud pebble -stones 
Would not do better service than my M,rms 
Thus vilely swayed — if error will not fall 
Sooner before the old awkward batterings 
Than my more subtle warfare, not half learned. 

FesL I wo\ild supply that art, then, and withhold 
Its arms until you have taught their m^stfuy. 

Par, Content you, ’tis my wish ; 1 have recourse 
To the simplest training. Bay by day 1 seL*k 
To wake the mood, the spirit which alone 
Can make tliose arms of any use to men 
Of course, they are for swagg(‘rmg forth at onco 
Graced with Ulysses’ club. Achilles’ shield - 
Flash on us, all in armour, thou Achilles ! 

Make our hearts dance to thy resounding st.^;> 

A proper sight to scare the crows away I 

Fest. Pity you choose not, then, some other metliod 
Of coming at your point. The marvelbins .art 
At length established in the world bids fair 
To remedy aU hindrances like those : 

Trust to Frobenius’ press the precioiis lore 
Obscured by unCouth m.anner, or unlit 
For raw beginners ; let bis types secur 
A deathless monument to after-times ; 

Meanwhile wait confidently and enjoy 
The ultimate effect ; sooner or later, 

Toil shall be all-revealed. 

The old dull question 

In a new form ; no more. Thus : I possess 
Two sorts of knowledge ; one, -vast, shadowy. 

Hints of the unbounded aim 1 once pursued : 

The other consists of many secrets, learn(*d 
While bent on nobler prize, — perhaps a few 
First principles which may conduct to much : 

These last 1 oifer to my followers here. 

' Now bid me chronicle the first of these, 

My ancient study, and in elfect you bid mo 
Revert to the wild courses just abjured : 

I must go find them scattered through tlie w'orld. 

Then, for the principles, they are so simple 
(Being chiefly of the overturning sort), 
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That one time is as proper to propound them 
As any other — to-morrow at my class, 

Or Haifa century hence cmhahued in print : 

For if mankind intend to learn at all, 

They must bef^in by giviufj: faith to them. 

And acting on thein ; and I do not see 
)iut that my lectures serve indiflcrojit well : 

No doubt these dogmas fall not to the earth, 

For all their novelty and rugged setting. 

J think my class will not forget the day 
I let them know tlic gods of Israeli, 

Aetius, Oribasius, Galen, llhasia, 

Serapion, Avicenna, Averroes, — 

Were blocks 1 

Fmt. And that reminds me, 1 heard something 

About your way wardt less : you burned their books, 

It seems, instead of answering those sages. 

Far. And who said that 

Fesf. Some T met yesternight 

With Giieolampadius. As you know, the jiiirpose 
Of this short stay at JUisil was to lc‘arn 
His pleasure touching certain missives sent 
For our Zuinglius and hiin.self. ’Twas he 
Apprized me that the famous teacher hero 
Was my old friend. 

Far. Ah, T forgot: yon went . . . 

Fest. From Zurich with advices for the ear 
Of Luther, now at Wittemburg — (you knoAV, 

I make no doubt, the ditVereuces of late 
With Carolostadius)- and returning sought 
Basil and . . . 

Far. I remember. He re ’s a case, now, 

Will teach you W’hy I answer not, but burn 
The books you mention : pray, does Luther dream 
His arguments convince by their own force 
The crowds that own his doctrine ? No, indeed : 

His plain denial of established points 

Ages had sanctified and men supposed 

Could never be oppugned while eartli was under 

And heaven above them — points which chance, or time 

Affected not — did more than the array 

Of argument which followed. Boldly deny I 

There is much breath-stopping, hair-stiflening 

Awhile ; then, amazed glances, mute awaiting 

The thunderbolt wliicli docs not come ; and next. 

Keproacbfui wonder and inquirv : those 

Who else had never stiired, are able now 

To find the rest out for themselves — perhaps 
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To outstrip him who sot the wliole at work, 

— As never will my wise class its instructor. 

And you saw Luther ? 

Fcst, ’Tis a wondrous soul ! 

Par, True : the so-hoavy chain which galled mankin 
Is shattered, and the noblest of us all 
Must bow to the deliverer — nay, the workei* 

Of our own projects — we who long before 
Had burst its trammels, but forgot the crow'd, 

We should have taught, still groaned beneath the load : 
This he has done and nobly. Speed tliat may ! 
Whatever be my chance or my despair, 

What benefits mankind must glad me too : 

And men seem made, though not as I belie\’ed, 

For something better than the times produce : 

Witness these gangs of peasants your Jiew liglits 
From Suabia have possessed, whom Miinzer leads, 

And whom the duke, the landgrave, and the elector 
W^ill calm in blood I Well, well — ’tis not my world 

Fest, Hark I 

Par, ’Tis the melancholy wind astir 

Within the trees ; the embers too arc grey, 

Morn must bo near. 

Feat, Best ope the casomont . see, 

The night, late strewn with clouds and flying stars, 

Is b-snk and motionless : how peaceful sleep 
The tree-tops all together ! Like an asp, 

The wind slips whispering from bough to bough. 

Par, Ay ; you would gaze on a wind sliaken-tree 
By the hour, nor count time lost. 

Feat, So you shall gaze : 

Those happy times will come again . . . 

Par, Gone ! gone I 

Those pleasant times ! Does not the moaning wind 
Seem to bewail that we have gained such gains 
And bartered sleep for them ? 

Feat, It is our trust 

That there is yet another w^orld to mend 
All error and mischance. 

Par, Another world ! 

And why this world, this common world, to be 
A make-shift, a mere foil, how fair soever, 

To some fine life to come ? Men must be fed 
With angels’ food, forsooth ; and some few traces 
Of a diviner nature which look out 
Through his corporeal baseness, warrant him 
In a supremo contempt for all provision 
For his inferior tastes — some straggling marks 
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Which constitute his essence, just as truly 
As here and there a gem would constitute 
The rock, their barren bed, a diamond. 

But were it so — were imin all mind— he gains 
A station little oiiviablc. From (Jod 
Down to the lowest spiiit ministrant, 

Intelligence exists which casts our mind 
Into immeasurable shade. No, no : 

Love, hope, fear, faith — these make numanity 
These are its sign, and note, and character; 

And tlicse I have lost ! —gone, shut from me for ever, 
Like a dead friend, safe from unkindness more I 
See morn at length. Tlie heavy darkness seems 
Diluted ; grey and clear without the stars I 
The shrubs bestir and rouse themselves, as if 
Some snake, that weighed them down all night, let go 
His hold ; and from tlio east, fuller and fuller 
Day, like a mighty river, is flowing in ; 

But clouded, wintry, desolate, and cold : 

Yet sec how that broad, prickly, star-shaped plant, 
Half down in the crevice, spreads its woolly leaves, 

All thick and glistering with diamond dew. 

And you depart for Kinsiedelu this day : 

And we have spent all niglit in talk like this ! 

If you would have me better for your lo\e. 

Revert no more to these sad themes. 

Fest. One favour, 

And I have done. I leave you, deeply moved ; 
Unwilling to have fared so well, llie while 
My friend has cliangod so sorely : if tliis mood 
Shall pass aw^ay — if light uJiee more arise 
Where all is darkness now' — if you see IH 
To hope, and trust again, and strive again ; 

Y^ou will remember — not our ]o\e alone — 

Jlufc that my faith in God’s desire for man 
To trust on his support, (as 1 must think 
You trusted,) is obscured and dim tlirongli you ; 

For you are thus, and tliis is no reward. 

Will you not call me to your side, dear friend ? 
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IV.--PAnACELSUS ASPIRES. 

Scene.— /I House at CoVniarj in AUaiia, 152S. 

Paracelsus, Eestcs. 

Par, (To John Oporlnus^ his secretary.) Sic itur ad asttti 
Dear Von Visonburg 

Is scandalised, and poor Torinns paralysed, 

And every honest soul that l»asil liolds 
A"hast ; and yet we live, as one may say, 

Just as though Liecditenfcds liad never set 
So true a value on his sorry carcass, 

And learned that Piitter Jiad not frowned us dumb. 

We live ; and shall as surely start to-morrow 
For Nurembur", as we drink spt'edy scathe 
To Basil in this mantling wiius suffused 
With a delicate blush --no fainter tinge is born 
1 ’ th’ shut heart of a bud : pledge me, good John — 

“ Basil ; a hot plague ravage it, with Putter 

“ To stop the plague ! ” Plven .so *? J)o you too share 

Their panic — the reptiles? JIa, ha I faint through 

Desist for them ! — while means cnougii exist 

To bow the stoutest braggart of the tribe 

Once more in crouching sihmco — means to breed 

A stupid wonder in each fool again, 

Now big with admiration at the skill 
WJiich stript a vain pretender of his plumes ; 

And, that done, nieaiiH to brand each sbivisli brow 
80 deeply, surely, jneOVieeably, 

That thenceforth flattery shall not pucker it 

Out of the furrow of that hideous .stamp 

Which shows the next they fawn on, what they are. 

This Basil with its magnatt's one and all. 

Whom I curse soul and limb. And now dispatch, 

Dispatch, my trusty John ; and what remains 

To do, whate’er arrangements for our trip 

Are yet to be completed, .see you hasten 

This night ; we ’ll weather the storm at least : to-morrow 

For Nuremburg I Now leave us; this grave clerk 

Has divers weighty matters for niy ear, {OporiniiB goes out} 

And spare my lungs. At last, my gallant Festus, 

I am rid of this arch-knave that follows mo 
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As a gaunt crow a gasping sheep ; at last 
May give a loose to Jiiy deliglit. How kind, 

How very kind, iny first, best, only Iheiid I 
Why this looks like fidelity. lOiiibrace me : 

Not a hair silvered yet ! Kight : you shall live 
Till 1 am worth your love ; you shall he jiroud, 

And 1 — but let time show. Did you not wonder ? 

J sent to you because our compact weighed 
()pon my conscience— (you recall the night 
At Basil, which tlnj gods confound) — because 
Once more i aspire I 1 call you to my side ; 

You come. You tliought my message strange ? 

Fest, Bo strange 

That I must hope, indeed, your messenger 
Has mingled his own fancies with the words 
Purporting to be ,\onrs. 

J*nr. He said no more, 

’Tis probable, than the precious folks 1 leave 
Said fifty-fold more roughly. Wx*ll-a-day, 

’Tis true ; poor Paracelsus is exposed 
At last ; a most ogr(;gious quack he proves, 

And those ho overrenched must spit their hate 
On one who, utterly Ixmeath contempt, 

(’ould yet deceive their topping W'its. You lieard 
Pare truth ; and at my bidding you come hero 
'JV) speed me on my enterpi ise, as once 
Your lavish wishes sped me, my own friend ? 

Fest, What is your purpose, Aureole ? 

Far, Oh, for purpose, 

There is no lack of precedents in a case 
liike mine ; at least, if not precisely mine, 

The case of men cast off by those they sought 
To benefit . . . 

Feat. They really cast you olf ? 

I ordy heard a vague tale of some priest. 

Cured by your skill, who wrangled at ytuir claim, 

Knowing his life’s worth best ; and how the judge 
The matter was referred fo, saw no cause 
To interfere, nor you to hide your full 
(\)ntempt of him ; nor he, again, to smother 
His wrath thereat, wlncJi raised so fierce a flame 
That Pasil soon was made no place for you. 

Far, Tho affair of 1 aechtenfcls the shallowest cause, 
The last and silliest outrage — mere pretence I 
I knew it, 1 foretold it from the first, 

How soon tho stupid wonder you mistook 
For genuine loyalty — a cheering promise 
Qf better things to coino — would pall and pass ; 
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And every word comes true. Saul is among 
The prophets I Just so long as I was pleased 
To play off the more marvels of my art — 

Fantastic gambols leading to no end — 

I got huge praise ; but one can neVr keep down 
Our foolish nature’s weakness : there they Hocked, 
Poor devils, jostling, swearing, and perspiring, 

Till the walls rang again ; and all for me I 
I had a kindness for them, which was right ; 

But then I stopped not till I tacked to that 
A trust in them and a respect — a sort 
Of sympathy for them : I must needs begin 
To teach them, not amaze them ; “ to impart 
“ The spirit which should instigate the searcli 
“ Of truth : ** just what you bade me ! 1 spoke out. 

Forthwith a mighty squadron, in disgust, 

Filed off — “ the sifted chaff of the sack,” 1 said, 

Bedoubling niy endeavours to secure 

The rest ; when lo 1 one man had stayed thus long 

Only to ascertain if I supported 

This tenet of his, or that ; another loved 

To hear impartially before he judged, 

And having heard, now judged ; this bland disciple 
Passed for my dupe, but all along, it seems, 

Spied error where his neighbours marvelled most : 
That fiery doctor who hail hailed me friend, 

Did it because my bye-paths, once proved wrong 
And beaconed properly, would commend again 
The good old ways our sires jogged safely o er, 
Though not their squeamish sons ; the other worthy 
Discovered divers verses of St. John, 

Which, read successively, refreshed the soul, 

But, muttered backwards, cured the gout, the stone. 
The cholic, and what not : — quid miilta / The end 
Was a clear class-room, with a quiet leer 
From grave folk, and a sour reproachful glance 
From those in chief, who, cap in hand, installed 
The new professor scarce a year before ; 

And a vast flourish al>out patient merit 
Obscured awhile by flashy tricks, but sure 
Sooner or later to emerge in splendour — 

Of which the example was some luckless wight 
Whom my arrival had discomfited, 

But now, it seems, the general voice recalled 
To flu my chair, and so efface the stain 
Basil had long incurred. I sought no better — 
Nought but a quiet dismissal from my post ; 

While from my heart I wished them bettor suited, 
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And better served. Good night to Basil, then I 
But fast as I proposed to rid the tribo 
Of my obnoxious back, I could not spare them 
The pleasure of a parting kick. 

Fest. You smile : 

Despise them as they merit ! 

Far, If I smile, 

*Tis with as very contempt as ever turned 
Flesh into stone ; this courteous recompense ! 

This grateful . • . Festus, were your nature fit 
To be defiled, your eyes the eyes to ache 
At gangrened blotches, eating poisonous blains, 

The ulcered barky scurf of leprosy 

Which finds — a man, and leaves — a hideous thing 

That cannot but bo mended by hell lire, 

— I say that, could you see as T could show, 

I would lay bare to you these human hearts 
Which God cursed long ago, and devils make since 
Their pet nest and their never-tiring home. 

O, sages have discovered we are born 
For various ends — to love, to know : has ever 
One stumbled, in his search, on any signs 
Of a nature in him formed to hate ? To hate ? 

If that be our truo object whicli evokes 

Our powers in fullest strength, be sure ’tis hate ! 

Fest, But I have yet to learn your purpose, Aureole 1 

Far, What purpose were the fittest now for me ? 
Decide I To sink beneath such ponderous shame — 

To shrink up like a cruslied snail — undergo 
In silence and desist from further toil, 

And so subside into a monument 
Of one their censure blasted ; or to bow 
Cheerfully as submissively — to lower 
My old pretentions even as Basil dictates— 

To drop into the rank her wits assign me. 

And live as they prescribe, and make that use 
Of iny poor knowledge which their rules allow — 

Proud to bo patted now and then, and careful 
To practise the tnio postui*e for receiving 
The amplest benefit from their hoofs’ appliance. 

When they shall condescend to tutor me. 

Then one may feel resentment like a flame, 

Prompting to deck false systems in ’iViith’s garb, 

And tangle and entwine liiankiud with error, 

And give them darkness for a dower, and falsehood 
For a possession ; or one may mope away 
Into a shade through thinking ; or else drowso 
Into a dreamless sleep, and so die off ; 
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But T, but I— now Festus shall divino I 
— Am merely setting out in life once more, 

Einbracinj; my old aims I What thinks ho now ? 

Fest, Your aims? the aims?— to know ? and where is found 
The early trust . . . 

Par. Nay, not so fast ; T say, 

The aims — not the old means. You know what made mo 

A laughing-stock ; I was a fool ; yon know 

The when and the how : hardly thos*^* moans again ! 

Not but they had their beauty — who should know 

Their passing beauty, if not i ? But still 

They were dreams, so let them vanish : yet in heauty, 

If that may be. {Stay — thus they pass in song ! 

{He sings.) 

Heap cassia, naiidal-hnds, and stripes 
Of labdanuiii, and aloe-halls 
Smeared with dull nard an Indian w'ipes 
From out her hair : (such balsam falls 
Down sea-side mountain pedc^stals, 

From summits where tired winds are fain, 

Spent with the vast and howling main, 

To treasure half their island-gain.) 

And strew faint sweetness from sonic old 
Egyptian’s fine worm-eaten shroud, 

Which breaks to dust when once unrolled ; 

And shred dim perfume, like a cloud 
From chamber long to quiet vowed, 

With mothed and dropping arras liung, 

Mouldering the lute and books among 
Of queen, long dead, who lived there young, 

Mine, every word ! — and on such pile shall die 
My lovely fancies, with fair perished things, 

Themselves fair and forgotten ; yes, forgotten, 

Or why abjure them ? So I made this rhyme 
That fitting dignity might be preserved : 

No little proud was I ; though the list of drugs 
Smacks of my old vocation, and the verso 
Halts like the best of Luther’s psalms 1 
Fesi. But, Aureole, 

Talk not thus wildly and madly. 1 am here — 

Did yon know all, indeed ! 1 have travelled far 

To learn your wishes. Bo yourself again ! 

F or in this mood 1 recognize you less 
Than in the horrible despondency 
I witnessed last. You may account this, joy ; 
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But rather let mo pjazo on that despair 
l'ha.11 hear U»ese incoherent words, and seo 
This hushed cheek and intonsel\ -sparkling eye ! 

Par. AVhy, man, I was liglit-hoarkd in my prime, 

I am light-hearted now ; what would 3011 liave ? 

Aprile was a poet, J make songs ~ 

’Tjs the very augury 01 success T want- j 
Why shmdd I not ho joyous now as tlieii ? 

p'fst. doyou'i! and how? and what ronuiins for joy ? 
You have doclartjd tlio ends (which 1 am sick 
Of naming) are impiacti cable. 

Par, Ay, 

Pursued as T pursued tlieni ~tl»e arch-fool ! 

Tjisten : my jdan will j>loa.se you not, ’tis like ; 

But* you arc little versed in the uorld’s ways. 

This is my plan -(first drinking its good luck) — 

1 will accept all helps ; till I despised 

So rashly at fhti outset, (‘(lually 

With early iinprilsos, latt? years have quenched; 

3 have tried each way singly — now for both ! 

All h(‘lps— no one sort shall exclude the rest. 

I seek to know and to knmoy at once, 

Not one without the other as before. 

Suppose my labour should seem God’s own cause 
Once more, as first I dreamed, it shall not balk me 
Of the meanest, eartliliest, scnsualest delight 
That may be snatched ; for every joy is gain, 

And why spurn gain, liowever small ? My soul 
Can die tlien, nor bo taunted “ what was gained ? ” 

Nor, on the other liand, if pleasure meets me 
As though I had not spurned her hitherto, 

Shall she o’ercloud my spirit’s rapt communion 
With the tumultuous past, the tt*eming future, 

Glorious with v isions of a full success ! 

Fest, Success I 

Par, And wherefore not ? AVhy not prefer 

Eesults obtained in my best state of being, 

To those derived alone from seasons dark 

As the thoughts they bred ? Wlitm 1 was best -~my youth 

TJu wasted — secmeil success not surest too ? 

It is the nature of darkness to obscure. 

I am a wanderer : 1 I’emombcr w'cll 

One journey, how 3 feared the track was missed, 

So long the city I desired to roach 
Lay hid ; when suddenly its spirt‘s afar 
Flashed through the circling clouds ; conceive my joy I 
Too soon the vapours closed o’er it again, 

But 1 liad seen the city, and one such glauco 
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No darkness could obscure : nor shall the present 
A few dull hours, a passing shaino or two, 

Destroy the vivid i)ienu)rics of the j^ast. 

I will iight the battle out ! — a little tired, 

Perhaps — but still an able conibatan!. 

You look at iiiy grey hair and furrowed brow ? 

But I can turn oven weakness to account : 

Of many tricks I know, ’tis not the least 
To push the ruins of my frame, whereon 
The fire of vigour trembles scarce alive, 

Into a heap, and send the flame aloft 1 
What should I do with ago ? so sickness lends 
An aid ; it being, I fear, the source of all 
We boast of; mind is nothing hut discuise, 

And natural health is ignorance. 

Fest, 1 sec 

But one good symptom in this notable plan : 

I feared your sudden journey Jiad in view 
To wreak immediate vengeance on your foes ; 

^Tis not so ; I am glad. 

Par. And if I pleased 

To spit oh them, to trample them, what then ? 

’Tis sorry warfare truly, but the fools 
Provoke it ; had spared their self-conceit, 

But if they must provoke mo - -cannot sulTer 
Forbearance on my part—if I may kcoj) 

No quality in tJic shade, must needs put forih 
Power to match power, my strength against their strength, 
And teach them their own game with their own arms — 
Why be it so, and let them take their chance ! 

I am above them like a God — in vain 
To hide the fact— what idle scruples, tlicn, 

Were those that over bade me soften it, 

Communicate it gently to the world, 

Instead of proving my supremacy, 

Taking my natural station o’er their heads, 

Then owning all the glory was a man’s, 

And in my elevation man’s would be ! 

But live and learn, though life’s short ; learning, liard I 
Still, one thing I have learned — not to despair : 

And therefore, though the wreck of my past self, 

I fear, dear Ptiiter, that your lecture-room 
Must wait awhile for its best ornament, 

The penitent empiric, who set up 

For somebody, but soon was taught his place — 

Now, but too happy to bo let confess 
His error, snuff the candles, and illustrate 
(Fiat exiperientia corpore vili) 
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Your medicine’s soundness in his person. Wait, 

Good Putter I 

Jt'esi, Ho who sneers thus, is a God ! 

Par. Ay, ay, laugh at me ! I am very glad 
You are not gulled by all this swaggering ; you 
Can see the root of the matter I— how 1 strive 
To put a good face on the overtlirow 
I have experienced, and to bury and hide 
My degradation in its length and breadth ; 

Hov/ the inefui motives I would make you think 
Just mingle as is duo with nobler aims. 

The appetites I modestly allow 

May influence mo — as 1 am mortal still — 

Do goad me, drive me on, and fast supplant 
My youth’s desires : you are no stupid dupe ; 

You find mo out ! Yes, I had sent for you 
To palm these childish lies upon yoxi, J'’c;,tus ! 

Laugh — yon shall laugh at mo I 

Feat, The past, then, Aureole, 

Proves nothing? Is our interchange of lv)ve 
Yet to begin ? Have I to sw^ear I Jiiean 
No flattery in this speiieh or that ? h'or yon, 

Whate’er you say, tliere is no degradaliou, 

These low tlioughts are no inmat(‘s of >our mind ; 

Or wherefore this disorder? You are vexed 
As much by the intrusion of base views, 

P’aiiiiliar to your adversaries, as they 

AVere troubled should your qualities alight 

Amid their murky souls : not otherwists 

A stray w^olf which the winter forces down 

From our bleak hills, suflicos to anVight 

A village in the valtjs — while foresters 

Sleep calm fhongh all night long the famished troops 

Snuff round and scratch against theur cra./y huts : 

These evil thoughts arc monsters, aird will flee. 

Far, May you bo happy, h'estus, my own friend 1 

Feat, Nay, further; the delights ,>ou fain would think 
The superseders of your nobler aims, 

^rhoiigh ordinary and harmless stimulants, 

Will ne’er content you . . . 

Par, ‘ Hush I T once despised them, 

But that soon passes : w'o are high at liist 
In our demands, nor will abate a ,)ot 
Of toil’s strict value ; hut time passes o’er. 

And humbler spirits accept what we refuse ; 

In short, when some such comfort is doled out 
As these delights, we cannot long retain 
The bitter contempt which urges us at first 
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To hurl it hack, but liu" it to our breast 

And thankfully retire. This life of iiiino 

Must be lived otit, and a {'ra\e thoroughly earned: 

I am just lit for that and nought beside 
I told you onoe, I cannot now Fsnjoy. 

Tnless I deem my knowledge gains tJirough joy; 

Nor can I Know, hut straight warm tcfirs reveal 
My need of linking also joy to knowledge : 

So on I <lnve — enjoying all T can, 

And knowing all 1 can. E speak, of course, 

(’onfusedly ; this will better explain — feel here ! 

Quick beating, is it not ? —a lire of tlio heart 
To work off someway, this as Avell as any ! 

So, Festus sees me fairly laniichgd ; his calm 
("ompassionate look might have disturbed me once, 

Jhit now, far from rejecting, I invite 
What bids me press the closer, lay myself 
Open before him, and he soothed with pity ; 

And hope, if ho command hope ; and believe 

As he directs me — satiating myself 

With Jiis enduring love ; and Festus quits mo 

To give place to some credulous disciple 

Who holtls that God is wise, hut Paracelsus 

Has his peculiar merits. I suck in 

That homage, chuckle o'er that admiration, 

And then dismiss the fool ; for night is come, 

And I betake myself to study again, 

^i'ill patient searchings after hidden lore 

Half wring some bright truth from its prison ; my frame 

Trembles, iiiy forehead’s veins swell out, iiiy hair 

'I’ingles for triumph ! Slow and sure the morn 

Shall break on my pent room, and dwindling lamp, 

And furnace dead, and scattered eartlis and ores, 

When, with a failing heart and throbbing brow, 

I must review my captured truth, sum up 
Its value, trace what ends to what begins. 

Its present power with its eventual bearings, 

Ijateiit affinities, the views it opens, 

And its full length in perfecting my scheme ; 

I view it sternly circumscribed, cast down 
h’rom the high place my fond ho]K%s yielded it, 

IVovod wortljloss — which, in getting, yet had cost 
Another wrench to this fast-falling frame ; 
l"hon, quick, the cup to quaff, that chases sorrow I 
I lapse back into youth, and take again 
Mere hopes of bliss for proofs that bliss will be, 

— My fltittering pulse, for evidence that God 
Means good to me, wiU make iny cause his own ; 
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See I I have cast off this roniorsel( ss euro 
Which clogged p- spirit horn to sour so free, 

And luy dim chainhcr has heconie a tent, 

Festiis is sitting by mo, and his Miciial . . . 

Why do yon start I say, slio listening here, 

(For yonder ’s Wiirzbnrg through the orchard -boughs) 
Motions as though such ardent words should find 
No echo in a maiden’s quiet soul, 

But her pure bosom heaves, her eyes fill fast 
With tears, her sweet lips tremble all the while I 
ila, ha I 

Fcfit. It seems, then, you expect to nap 
No unreal joy from this your present course, 

But rather . . . 

iVn\ Death I To die ! T owe that much 

To what, at least, I was. I should be sad 
To live contente<l after such a fall — 

To thrive and fatten al'U'r such reverse 1 
The whole plan is Ji makeshift, but will last 
My time. 

And you have never mused and said, 

“ f had a noble ])urpose, and full strength 

To compass it ; hut 1 have stopped half-way, 

“ And wrotigly give the first-fruits of my toil 
“ To ohjecjts littl({ woi'thy of the gift: 

“ Wliy linger round tluan still? why clench my fault ? 

Why seek for consolation in defeat — 

“In vain endeavours to derive a beauty 
“ heroin ugliness ? why seek to make the most 
“ Of what no power can change, nor strive instead 
“ With miglity effort to redeem the past, 

“ And, gatheiing up the treasures thus cast down, 

To hold a steadfast course ’till J arjive 
“ At their lit destination, and my own ? ” 

You Juivc never pondered thus ? 

Par. Have I, you ask ? 

Often at liiidiiight, when most fancies come, 

Woidd some such airy project visit mo : 

But ever at the end ... or will you liear 
The same thing iii a tale, a parable ? 

It cannot prove more tedious ; listen then ! 

"i\m and I, wandering over tlie world wide, 

Chance to set foot vipon a desert coast: 

«Tust as we cry, “ No human voice before 
Broke the inveterate silence of these rocks ! ” 

— Theii- qncrulous echo startles ns ; we tm*n : 

What ravaged structure still looks o’er the sc^a ? 

Some characters remain too I While we read. 
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The sharp, salt wind, impatient for the last 
Of even this record, wistfully comes and goes, 

Or sings what wo recover, mocking it. 

This is the record ; and my voice, the wind's. 

{He sings.) 

Over the sea our galleys went, 

With cleaving prows in order brave, 

To a speeding wind and a iinding wave— 

A gallant armament : 

Each bark built out of a forest-tree, 

Left leafy and rough as first it grew, 

And nailed all over the gaping sides, 

Within and without, with black-bull hides, 

Seethed in fat and suppled in lianie, 

To bear the playful billows' game ; 

So each good ship was rude to see, 

Rude and bare to the outward view, 

But each upbore a stately tent ; 

Where cedar-pales in scented row 
Kept out the flakes of the dancing brine 
And an awning drooped the mast below, 

In fold on fold of the purple fine. 

That neither noontide, nor star-shine, 

Nor moonlight cold which makoth mad, 

Might pierce the regal tenement. 

When the sun dawned, oh, gay and glad 
We set the sail and plied the oar ; 

But when the night-wind blew like nreath, 

For joy of one day’s voyage more. 

We sang together on the wide sea, 

Like men at iieaco on a peaceful shore ; 

Ilach sail was loosed to the wind so free, 

Each helm made sure by the twilight star, 

And in a sloop as calm as dcatli. 

We, the strangers from afar, 

Xjay stretched along, each weary crew 
In a circle round its wondrous tent. 

Whence gleamed soft light and curled rich scent, 
And with light and perfume, music too : 

So the stars wheeled round, and the darkness past, 
And at morn we started beside the mast, 

And still each ship was sailing fast I 

One morn, the land appeared I — a speck 
Bina trembling betwixt sea and skj* — 

Avoid it, cried our pilot, check 
The shout, restrain the longing eye 1 
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But the heavin" sea was black behind 
For many a nij^ht and many a day, 

And land, thonf'li but a rock, drew nigh ; 

Ho wo broke the cedar pales away, 

Let the imrple awnmg tlap in the wind, 

And a statue briglit was on every deck 1 
We shoute<l, every man of ns, 

And steered riglit iutf> tlie harbour thus, 

With pomp and i>U!an glorious. 

An hundred shapes of lucid stone ! 

All day we built a shrine for each — 

A shrine of rock for every one — 

Nor paused we till in the westering snn 
, We sate together on the beach 
To sing, because our task was done ; 

When lo I wdiat shouts and merry songs ! 

What laughter all the distance stirs ! 

What raft conies loaded with its throngs 
Of gentle islanders ? 

“ The isles are just at hand,” they cried ; 

** Like cloudlets faint at even sleeping, 

** Our tcmple-gatos are opened wide, 

** Our olive-groves thick shade are keeping 
“ For the lucid shapes you bring ” — they cried. 

Oh, then wo awoke with sudden start 
From our deep dream ; we knew, too late, 

How bare the rock, how” desolate, 

To which wo had flung our precious freight : 

Yet we called out - ‘‘Depart 1 
“ Our gifts, once given, must here abide : 

“ Our work is douci ; we have no heart 
“ To mar our work, though vain ”—wu cried. 

JP'est. In truth ? 

I*a7\ Nay, wait : all tliis in tracings faint 

May still be read on that d'Cserted rock, 

On rugged stones, strewn hero and there, but piled 
In order once ; then follows — mark what follows — 

“ The sad rhyme of tlie men who proudly clung 
“ To their first fault, and withered in their pride ! ” 

Fest, Come back) then, Aureole ; as you fear God, come I 
This is foul sin ; come back : renounce the past. 

Forswear the future ; look for joy no more. 

But wait death’s summons amid holy sights. 

And tru.st me for the event— -peace, if not joy I 
Beturn with me to Einsiedeln, dear Aureole. 

Par, No way, no way : it would not turn to good. 
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^ spotless child sleeps on the flowering mos3 — 

“Tis well for him ; but when a sinlul man, 

Envying such slumber, may desire to put 
His guilt away, shall he return at once 
To rest by lying there ? Our sires knew well 
(Spite of the grave discoveries of their sons) 

The fitting course for such ; dark cells, dim lamps, 

A stone floor one may writhe on like a worm ; 

No mossy pillow, blue with violets I 

Fcst, i see no symptom of these absolute 
And tyrannous passions. You ar<j cahiujr now. 

This verse-making can purge yon well enough, 

Without the terrible penance you describe. 

You love me still : the lusts you fear will Tiover 
Outrage your friend. To Eiusiedoin, once more I 
Say but the word t 

Par. No, no; those lusts forbid : 

They crouch, I know, cowering with Inilf-shut eye 
Beside you; ’tis their nature, 'riirust vourself 
Between them and their prey ; let some; fool style me 
Or king or quack, it matters not, and try 
Your wisdom then, at urging their retreat ! 

No, no ; learn better and look deeper. Ftistns ! 

If you knew how a devil sneers within me 
Wiiile you are talking now of this, now that, 

As though we differed scarcely save in trifles ! 

Fest. Do we so differ V True, chniig.^ must proceed, 
Whether for good or ill ; keep from mi^ which ! 

God made you and knows what you may become - 
Do not confide all secrets : 1 w'as born 
To hope, and you . , , 

Par. To trust : yon know tlie fruits I 

Fest. Listen : I do believe, wliat you call trust 
Was self-reliance at the best : for, sec, ! 

So long as God would kindly pionetn- 
A path for you, and screen you from t)io workl, 

Procure you full exemption from man’s ko, 

Man’s common hopes and fears, on the mere iiretext 
Of your engagement in his service — yield you 
A limitless license, make you God, in fact 
And turn your slave — ^you were content to say 
Most courtly praises I What is it, at last, 

But .selfishness without example ? None 
Could trace God’s will so plain as you, while yours 
Bemained implied in it ; but now yon fail, 

And we, who prate about that w'ill, are fools 1 
In short, God’s service is established here 
As He determines fit, and not your way, 
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And thi^ yon cannot brook ! Such discontent 
Is weak. l{enounc<5 all creaturesliip at once ! 

Aflinn an absolute right to have and use 

Your energies; as thoiigli the rivers should say — 

“ We rush to the ocean ; wliat have vve to do 
“ With feeding streamlets, lingering in the marshes, 

“ Sleeping in lazy pools ? ” Set up that plea, 

That will be bohl at l(*ast ! 

Par. IVrhap.s, perhaps I 

Your only serviceable spiiita are those 
The Kast produces : — lo, the master nods, 

And they raise terrnees, spr<‘ad garden-grounds 
In one Jiiglit’s space*; and, this (lone, straight begin 
Another cotitury's sleep, to the great praise 
Of hmi that framed them wise and heautifiil, 

Till a lamp’s rubbing, or some chance akin. 

Wake them again. I am of different mould. 

I would have soothc^d my lord, and sla\ed for him, 

And done him service past luy narrow bond, 

And thus I g(*t n'wurded for my pains ! 

}lesid(?, Tis vain to talk of forwarding 
God’s glory otlu^rwise ; this is alone 
The sphere of its incrt'use, as tar as men 
Increase it ; why, ilien, look Ix^yond this sidiere ? 

We arc Ilis glory; and if wo he gloiious, 

Is not the thing achieved ? 

pysf. Shall one like mo 

Judge hearts like youns ? Though years have changed you 
much, 

And you have left yorr fust love, and retain 
Its empty shade to veil your crooked ways, 

Y^et I still hold that you have honoured Gtrl ; 

And who shall call your course without reward ? 

For, wherefore this repining at defeat. 

Had triumph ne’er inured you to high hopes ? 

T urge you to forsake the life you curse. 

And what success attends me?— simply talk 
Of passion, weakness, and remorse ; in short, 

Anything but the naked truth : you choose 
This so-despised career, and rather praise 
Than take uiy happiness, or other men’s. 

Once more, return ! 

Par. And soon. Oporinus 

Has pilfered half iny secrets by tliis time ; 

And we depart by daybreak. 1 uui weary, 

I know not how ; not even the wine -cup soothes 
My brain to-night . . . 

Ho you not thoroughly despise me, Festus ? 
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No flattery 1 One like yon needs not be told 
We live and breathe deceiving and deceived. 
lJ)o you not scorn me from your lieart of hearts ? 

Me and my cant — my petty subterfuges — 

My rhymes, and all this frothy shower of words — 

My glozing self-deceit — my outward crust 
Of lies, which wrap, as tetter, inorphew, furfair 
Wrap the sound flesh ? — so, see you flatter not 1 
Why, even God flatters 1 but my friend, at least, 

Js true, I would depart, secure henceforth 
Against all further insult, hate, and wrong 
From puny foes : my one friend’s scorn shall brand me 
No fear of sinking deeper ! 

FesL No, dear Aureole I 

No, no ; I came to counsel faithfully; 

There are old rules, made long ere we were born. 

By which I judge you. I, so fallible, 

So infinitely low beside your spirit 

Mighty, majestic 1 — even I can see 

You own some higher law tlian ours which call 

Sin, what is no sin — w oakness, what is strength ; 

But I have only these, such as they are, 

To guide me ; and I blame you where tliey blame, 
Only so long as blaming promises 
To win peace for your soul ; the more, that sorrow 
Has fallen on me of late, and they have helped me 
So that I faint not under iiiy distress. 

But wherefore should I scruple to avow 
In spite of all, as brother judging brother, 

Your fate to me is most inexplicable : 

And should you perish without recompense 
And satisfaction yet — too hastily 
1 have relied on love : you may have sinned, 

But you have loved. As a mere human matter — 

As I would have God deal with fragile men 
In the end — I say that you will triumph yet I 

Par, Have you felt sorrow, Festus ? — ’tis because 
You love mo. Sorrow, and sweet Michal yours ! 

Well thought on ; never let her know this last 
Dull winding-up of all ; these miscreants dared 
Insult me — me she loved ; so grieve her not. 

Feat. Your ill success can little grieve her now'. 

Par. Michal is dead I pray Christ we do not craze ! 

Feat. Aureole, dear Aureole, look not on me thus ! 
Fool, fool I this is the heart grown sorrow-proof — 

1 cannot bear those eyes. 

Par, Nay, really dead ? 

Feat ’Tis scarce a month . « • 
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Pan Stone dead ! — then you have laid her 
Among tho flowers ere this. Now, do you know, 

I can reveal a secret which shall comfort 
Even you. I have no julep, as men think. 

To cheat tho grave ; but a far better secret. 

Know then, you did not ill to trust your love 
To the cold earth : I have thought much of it : 

Eor I believe wo do not wholly die. 

Fest, Aureole . , • 

Par, Nay, do not laugh ; there is a reason 

t’or what T sa3^ : I think the soul can never 
Taste death. I am, just now, as you may see, 

Very unfit to put so strange a tliought 
In an intelligible dress of words ; 

Bu,t take it as my trust, she is not dead. 

Fent, But not on tliis account alone ? you surety, 

— Aureole, you have believed this all along ? 

Par, And IVlu'hal sleeps among the roots and dews» 

While I am mov4?d at Basil, and full of schemes 
For Nuremborg, and hoping and despairing. 

As though it mattered how the farce play^s out, 

So it ho ([uickly played. Away, away I 

Have ya\ir will, rabble ! while wc fight the prize, 

Troop you in safety to tho snug back-seats. 

And leave a clear arena for tho brave 
About to perish for 3'our sport ! — Behold I 


V.— rAKACELSUS ATTAINS. 

Scene. — A cell in the Hospital of SL Sebastian^ at Salzburg. 

1541. 

Festus, Paracelsus. 

Fest, No change I The weary night is well nigh spent, 

The lamp b\ims low, and through the casement-bars 
Grey morning glimmers feebly — yet no change I 
Another night, and still no sigh has stirred 
That fallen discoloured mouth, no pang relit 
Those fixed eyes, quenched by tho decaying body, 

Like torch -flame choked in dust : while all beside 
Was breaking, to the last they held out bright, 

As a stronghold where life intrenched itself ; 

But they are dead now — very blind and dead. 

He will drowse into death without a groan I 
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My Aureole — my forgotten, ruined Aureole! 

The days are gone, are gone ! How grand thou wert S 
And now not one of those who struck thee down — 

Poor, glorious spirit — concerns him oven to stay 
And satisfy himself his little hand 
Could turn God’s image to a livid thing. 

Another night, and yet no change ! ’Tis much 
That I should sit by him, and bathe his brow, 

And chafe his hands —’tis much ; but he will smo 

Know me, and look on me, and speak to me 

Once more — but only once ! His hollow check 

Looked all night long as though a creeping laugh 

At his own state were just about to break 

From the dying man : my brain swam, my throat swelled} 

And yet I could not turn away. In truth, 

They told me how, wdien first brought here, he seemed 
Besolved to live — to lose no faculty ; 

Thus striving to keep up his shattered strength. 

Until they bore him to this stifling coll : 

When straight his features fell — an hour made white 
The flushed face and relaxed the quivering limb ; 

Only the eye remained intense awhile, 

As though it recognised the tomb -like place; 

And then he lay as here he lies. 

Ay, hero ! 

Here is earth’s noblest, nobly garlanded — 

Her bravest champion, with his well-w'on meed — 

Her best achievement, her sublime amends 
For countless generations, fleeting fast 
And followed by no trace ; — the creaturc-god 
She instances when angels would dispute 
The title of her brood to rank with them — 

Angels, this is our angel ! — those bright forms 
We clothe with purple, crown and call to thrones* 

Are human, but not his : those are but men 
Whom other men press round and kneel before — 

Those palaces are dwelt in by mankind ; 

Higher provision is for him you seek 
Amid our pomps and glories : see it here ! 

Behold earth’s paragon I Now, raise thee, clay I 

God ! Thou art Love f I build my faith on that ! 

Even os I watch beside thy torUired child. 

Unconscious whose hot tears fall fast by him, 

So doth thy right hand guide us through the world 
Wherein we stumble. God ! what shall we say ? 

How has he sinned ? How else should ho have done ? 
burely he sought thy praise — thy praise, for all 
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He might be busied by the task so much 
As to forget awhile its proper end. 

Dost thou well, Lord ? Thou canst not but prefer 
That I should range myself upon his side — 

How could he stop at every step to set 

Thy glory forth V Hadst Thou but granted him 

Success, thy honour would have crowned success, 

A halo round a star. Or, say he erred, — 

Save him, dear God ; it will he like thee : bathe him 
In liglii and life ! Thou art not made like us ; 

We should be wroth in such a case ; but Thou 
Forgivest — so, forgive those passionate thouglits, 
Which come unsought, and will not pass away I 
I know thee, who hast kept my path, and made 
Light for me in the darkness — tempering sorrow, 

So that it reached me like a solemn joy ; 

It were too strange that I should doubt thy love : 
But what am 1 ? Thou madest him, and knowest 
How he was fasliioned. 1 could ne^ er err 
That way : the quiet place beside thy feet, 

Reserved for me, was ever in my thoughts ; 

But he — Thou shoiddst lla^e favoured him as well I 

Ah ! he wakes I Aureole, I am here — ’tis Festus I 
I cast away all wishes save one wish — 

Let him but know me— only speak to me ! 

He mutters — louder and limder ; any other 
Tluiii I, with brain less laden, could collect 
What he pours forth. Dear Aureole, do hut look I 
Is it talking or singing this he utters fast ? 

Misery, that he should fix me with liis eye — 

Quick talking to some other all the while ! 

If he would husband this wild vehemence, 

Which frustrates its intent I — T heard, I know 
I heard my name amid those rapid words 

0 he will know lue yet I (Jould 1 divert 
This current— lead it somehow gently back 
Into the channels of the past ! - His eye, 

Brighter than ever I It must recognise 1 

Let me speak to him in another’s name. 

1 am Erasmus ; I am here to pray 
That Paracelsus use his skill for me. 

The schools of Paris and of Padua send 
These questions for your learning to resolve. 

We are your students, noble master : leave 

This wretched cell ; what business have you here ? 
Our class awaits you ; como to us once more. 
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(O agony I the utmost I can do 
Touches^ him not ; how else arrest his ear ?) 

I am commissioned ... I shall craze like him — 

Better be mute, and see what God shall send. 

Par, Stay, stay with me 1 

Fest, I w’ill ; T am come her© 

To stay with you — Festus, you loved of old ; 

Festus, you know, you must know ! 

Par. Festus ! AVhcic 's 

Aprilc, then ? Has he not chaimted softly 
The melodies I heard all night V I could not 
Get to him for a cold hand on my breast. 

But I made out his music well enough, 

O, well enough 1 If they have filled him full 
"'Vith magical music, as they freight a star 
With light, and have remitted all his sin, 

They will forgive mo too, I too shall know 1 
Fest. Festus, your Festus I 
Par. Ask him if Aprile 

Knows as he Loves — if I shall Love and Know ? 

I try ; but that cold hand, like lead — so cold 1 
Fest My hand, see 1 

Par. Ah, the curse, Aprile, Aprile I 

We get so near — so very, very near ! 

'Tis an old tale : Jove strikes the Titans down 
Not when they set about their mountain-piling. 

But when another rock would crown their work 
And Phaeton — doiiltlcss his first radiant plunge 
Astonished mortals ; though the gods were calm, 

And Jove prepared his thunder : ail old tales 1 
Fest And what are these to you *? 

Par. Ay, fiends must laugh 

So cruelly, so well ; most like I never 
Could tread a single pleasure under foot, 

But they were grinning by my side, were chuckling 
To see me toil, and drop away by flakes 
Hell-spawn I I am glad, most glad, that tlius 1 fail ! 

You that hate men and all who wish their good — 

Your cunning has o’ershot its aim. One year. 

One month, perhaps, and I had served your turn I 
You should have curbed your spite awhile. But now, 

Who will believe *tvvas you tiiat held mo back ? 

Listen : there *& shame, and hissing, and contempt, 

And nohe but laughs who names mo— none but .sj)iis 
Measureless scorn upon me— mo alone, 

The quack, the cheat, the liar,— all on me 1 
And thus your famous plan to sink mankind 
In silence and despair, by teaching them 
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One of their raoo hail probed the inmost truth, 

Had done all man could do, yet failed no less — 

Your wise plan proves abortive. Men despair? 

Ha, ha 1 why they arc hooting the empiric, 

The ignorant aiul irieapiiblo fool who rushed 
Madly upon a work l)(‘yond his wits ; 

Nor doubt they but the simplest of themselves 
(?ould bring tho matter to triumphant issue 1 
Ho pick and choose among them all, Accursed ! 

Try now, persuade some oth(‘r to slave h)r you, 

To ruin body and soul to work your ends : 

No, no ; I am tho first and last, I think ! 

FesL Dear friend, who are accursed? who has done . . . 

iVir. What have I done ? Fiends dare ask that ? or you. 
Brave men? Oh, you can chime in boldly, hacked 
By the others ! What had you to do, sage peers ? 

.Here stand my rivals, truly - Arab, Jew, 

< frock, join dead hands against nio : all f ask 
Is, that tho world enrol my name w'ith theirs, 

And even tliis poor privilege, it seems, 

They range themselves, prepared to disallow I 
Only observe : why fiends may learn from them I 
How they talk calmly of my throes— iny fierce? 

Aspirings, t(*rrible watchings each one claiming 
Its price td blood and brain ; liow they dissect 
And sueeringly disparage the few truths 
Got at a life’s cost ; they too hanging the whik? 

About my neck, their lies mislcuiding me, 

And their dead names hrow-bcating me 1 Grey crew 
Yet steeped in fresh malevolence from hell, 

Is then? a reason for your hate ? My truths 
Have shaken a Htth? the palm about t aeh head ? 
tfust think, Aprilo, all tlusso leeriiig dotards 
Were bent on nothing less than being crowned 
As we I That yellow blear-eyed wretch in chief, 

To whom the rest cring<> low with feigned respect — 

Galen, of IVrgaiuos and hell ; luiy, speak 
Tlie tale, ohl man ! We met there face to face : 

I said the crown should fall from thee : once more 
Wo meet as in that ghastly vestibule : 

Look to my brow ! Ilavo I redeemed my pledge ? 

Jh'est Peace, peace ; ah, see ! 

Par, Oh, emptiness of fame I 

Oh, Porsic Zoroaster, lord of stars I 
— Who said these old renowns, dead long ago, 

Cknild mal^e me overlook tho living world 

To ga^e through gloom at where they stood, indeed, 

But stand no longer ? What a warm light life 
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After the shade ! In truth, my delicate witch, 

My serpent- queen, you did but well to hide 
The juggles 1 had else detected. Fire 
May well run harmless o’er a breast like yours I 
The cave was not so darkened l)y the sinokcj 
But that your white limbs dazzled me : Oli, white- 
And panting as they twinkled, wildly dancing ! 

I cared not for your passionate gestures then. 

But now I have forgotten the cliann of charms, 

The foolish knowledge which I came to seek, 

While I remember that quaint dance ; and thus 
I am come back, not for those mummeries. 

But to love you, and to kiss your little feet, 

Soft as an ermine’s winter coat I 

JFest. A sense 

Will struggle through these thronging words at last, 

As in the angry and tumultuous w'est 
A soft star trembles through tlie. drifting (douds. 

These are the strivings of a spirit which hates 
So sad a vault should coop it, and calls up 
The past to stand between it and its fate : 

Were he at Einsiedeln —or Michal here I 

Par, Cruel! I seek her now— I kneel— I shriek— 

I clasp her vesture — but she fades, still fades ; 

And she is gone ; sweet human love is gone ! 

’Tis only when they spring to heaven that iingtds 
Beveal themselves to you ; they sit all day 
Beside you, and lie down at night by yon. 

Who care not for their presence — muse ca* sleep — 

And all at once they leave you and you know tlnuii I 
We arc so fooled, so clwiated I Why, even now 
3 am not too secure against foul play : 

The shadows deepen, and tlie walls cojutract - 
No doubt some treachery is going oii ! 

’Tis very dusk. Where are we put, April e ? 

Have they left us in the lurch ? This murky, loathsome 
Death-trap— this slaughter-house— is not the hail 
In the golden city I Keep by rne, Aprilo 1 
There is a hand groping arnid the blackness 
To catch us. Have the spider-fingers got you, 

Poet ? Hold on me for your life ; if once 
They pull you !— Hold ! 

’Tis but a dream — no nioro. 

I have you still— the sun comes out again ; 

Let us be happy — all will yet go well I 
Let us confer : is it not like, Aprile, 

That spite of troiJhle, this ordeal passed, 

The value of my labours ascertained, 
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Just as some stream foams lonp; among the rocks 
Ikit after gliJeth glassy to the sea. 

So, full content shall lienceforth be niy lot ’? 

Wliat think you, poet ? Louder! Your clear voic3 
Vibrates too like a liarp-stnng. Do you ask 
How could I still remain on earth, should God 
Grant me the groat ap})roval which I seek 
I, you, and God can compndiend each oilier, 

But men would murmur, and with cause enough ; 

I'^ir when they saw m<‘, stainless of all sin, 

Jh*eserved and sanctified by inward light, 

They would complain that comfort, shut from them, 

1 drank thus unespied ; tliat tlicy live on, 

Nor taste the (piiet of a const.ant joy, 

For a(;he, and care, end doubt, and weariness, 

While J am calm ; help being vouchsafed to me, 

And hid from them !— ’Twerc best consider that ! 

You reason well, Aprile ; imt at least 

IjC*t mo know this, and die ! Is this too much *? 

1 will learn tliis, if (iod so please, and die ! 

If thou shah, please, dear God, if thou .sliall please! 

Wo are so weak, we know onr motives least 

In their confused beginning: if at first 

I souglit . , . Hut wherefore hare my h(‘art to tliee ? 

1 know thy mercy ; and already thoughts 
Flock fast about my soul to caunfort it, 

And intimate I cannot wholly fail, 

For love and praise would clasp me willingly 
(Dould 1 resolve to se(‘k them: Thou art good. 

And 1 should he content ; y<‘t— yet first show^ 

I have done wrong in daring ! Bather giAij 
The supernatural consciousness of strength 
That fed my youth — one only hour of that 
With thee to lielp—O wdiat should bar me then ! 

Lost, lost ! Thtis things are ordered here ! God's creatures. 
And yet he takes no pride in us !~nouo, none 1 
Truly there needs another life to come ! 

If this bo all — (I must tell Festus tliat) 

And other life await us not — for one, 

I say *tis a poor cheat, a stupid bungle, 

A v/retched failure. I, for one, protest 
Against it— and I hurl it back witli scorn I 

Well, onw^ard though alone : small time remains, 

And much to do; I must liave fruit, must reap 
Some profit from my toils. I doubt my body 
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Will hardly serves nio through : while I have laboured 
It has -decayed; and now that I demand 
Its best assistance, it will crumble fast : 

A sad thought— a sad fate I How very full 
Of wormwood ’tis, that just at altar-servico. 

The rapt hymn rising with the i*olling smoko 
When glory dawns, and all is at the best — 

The sacred fire may flicker, and grow faint. 

And die, for want of a wood-piler’s help ! 

Thus fades the flagging body, and the sold 
Is pulled down in the overthrow : well, wcdl — 

Tjet men catch every word — let them lose nouglit 
Of what I say ; something may yet be done. 

They are mins ! Trust mo w'ho am one of you ! 

All ruins — glorious once, but lonely now. 

It makes my heart sick to beliold ytni (!i\)ueh 
liesido your desolate fiino ; the arches <iim, 

The crumbling columns grand against the moon 
Could I but rear them up once more — but that 
May never be, so leave them ! Trust me, friends, 
Why should you linger hero when J ha^\) built 
A far resplendent temple, all your own ? 

Trust mo, they are but ruins ! See, Aiirile, 

Men will not lieod t Yet were I not prepared 
With better refuge for them, tongue of mine 
Should ne'er reveal liow blank their dwelling is ; 

1 would sit down in silence with the rest. 

Ila, what ? you spit at me, you grin and shriede 
Contempt into my ear — my ear which drank 
God's accents once ? you curse me ? Why nieii, iiierij 
I am not formed for it 1 Those hideous eycjs 
Follow me sleeping, waking, praying Godi^ 

And will not let me even die : spare, spare mo, 

Sinning or no, forget that, only spare im* 

That horrible scorn ; you thought I could support it, 
But now you see what silly fragile creature 
Cowers thus. I am not good nor bad enough. 

Not Christ, nor Cain, yet oven Cain was saved 
From hate like this : let me but totter back, 

Perhaps I shall elude those jeers which creep 
Into my very brain, and shut these scorched 
Fyelids, and keep those mocking faces out. 

Xiisten, Aprils ! I am very calm ; 

Be not deceived, there is no passion here, 

Where the blood leaps like an imprisoned thing. 
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t am calm : I will cxtonninato tlio race I 
Enough of tliat : ’tis said and it shall be. 

And now bo merry — safe and sound am T, 

Who broke through their best ranks to get at you ; 

And such a havoc, sucli a rout, Aprile 1 

yeat. Have you no thought, no memory for me. 

Aureole ? I am so wret<‘hed-~niy pure Michal 
Is gone, and you alone are left to me, 

And even you forget mo : take my hand — 

Lean on me, thus. Do you not know mo, Aureole ? 

Far, Festus, my own friend, you arc come at last ? 

As you say, ’tis an awful enttuprise — 

But you believe I sliall go througli with it : 

’Tig like you, and I thunk you ; tliank liim for mo, 

Dear Michal I See how briglit St. Saviour’s spire 
I^lames in the. sunset ; all its figures quaint 
Gay in tlie glancing liglit: you might conceive them 
A troop of y(‘llow- vested, whit(‘*haired Jews, 

Bound for their own land where redemption dawns ! 

Feat, Not that blest time — not our youth’s time, dear God 1 
Far, Ha— stay I time, I forget — all is done since I 
And ho is come to judge me : how he speaks, 

How calm, liow well I yes, it is true, all true ; 

All quackery ; all deceit 1 myself can laugh 
The first at it, if you desire : but still 
You know the obstacles which taught me tricks 
8o foreign to my nature — envy, and hate — 

Blind opposition — brutal prejudice- - 
Bald ignorance — what wonder if I sunk 
To humour men the way th<*y most approved ? 

My cheats were never palmed on such as you. 

Dear Festus ! I will kneel if yon require me, 

Impart the meagre kuowledg<‘ I possess, 

Explain its bounded nature, and avow 
My iusufiiciency— wIiate’tT you will : 

I give the fight upt let tiicre he an end, 

A privacy, an obscure nook for mo. 

I want to be forgotten even by God ! 

But if that cannot be, dear I'cslus, lay me, 

When I shall die, within some narrow grave, 

Not by itself — for that wouhl be too proud — 

But where such graves are thickest ; let it look 
Nowise distinguished from the Jiillocks round, 

So that the peasant at his brother's bed 
May tread upon my own and know it not ; 

And we shalil all be c<pml at the last, 

Or classed according to life’s natural ranks, 

Fathers, sons, brothers, friends — not rich, nor wise. 
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Nor flitted : lay me thus, then say “ He lived 
Too inucli advanced before his brother men : 

“ They Icept him still in front ; Twiis for their j^ood, 

“ But yet a dan^ei'ous station. It were stranp^e 
“ That he should tell God ho had never ranked 
** With men : so, here at least ho is a man ! ” 

Frsf. That God shall take thee to liis breast, dear Spirit, 
Unto Ins breast, be sure I and liere on earth 
Shall splendour sit upon thy name for t‘ver ! 

Sun ! all the heaven is glad for tliee : what care 
If lower mountains light their snowy pharos 
At thine effulgence, yet acknowledge not 
The source of day ? Mon look up to the sun 
For after-ages shall retrack tliy beams, 

And put aside the crowd of busy ones, 

And worship thee alone — the master-mind, 

The thinker, the explorer, the creator ! 

Then, who should sneer at the convulsive throes 
With which thy deeds were born, would scorn as well 
The winding-sheet of subterraneous fire 
Which, pent and writhing, sends no loss at last 
Huge islands up amid the simmering s(!a ! 

Behold thy might in me ! thou hast infused 
Thy soul in mine ; and I am grand as thou. 

Seeing I comprehend thoo— I so simple, 

Thou so august ! I recognisc*d tliee first ; 

I saw thee rise, I watchotl thoo early and late, 

And though no glance reveal thon dost accept 
My homage — thus no less 1 proffer it, 

And bid tliee enter gloriously thy rest I 
Par. Festus I 

Pest. I am for noble Aureole, God ! 

I am upon his side, come weal or woe I 

His portion shall he mine 1 He has done well I 

I would have sinned, had I been strong enough, 

As he has sinned ! Howard him or I waive 
Beward I If thou canst find jio place for him 
He shall be king elsewhere, and I will bo 
His slave for ever I There are two of us ! 

Par. Dear Festus I 

Pest. Here, dear Aureole ! ever by you I 

Par. Nay, speak on, or I dream again. Speak on I 
Some story, anything — only your voice. 

I shall dream else. Speak on I ay, leaning so I 
P'esf, Softly the Mayne river glideth 
Close by where my love abideth ; 

Sleep ’s no softer : it proceeds 
On through lawns, on through meads, 
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On and on, whate’cr befall, 

Meandering and niusical, 

Thoii'^li the pasture’s ed^^e 

Bears not on its shaven lcd"e 
Aught but wocmIs and waving grasses 
To view the river as it passes, 

Save here and there a scanty pfttch 
Of^ primroses, too faint to catch 
A weary bee . . . 

Tar, More, more ; say on ! 

Fest, The river pushes 

Its gentle way throiigli strangling rushes, 

'W'here the glossy king*lisher 
Flutters when noon-heats are near. 

Glad the shelving banks to shun, 

Bed and steaming in the sun, 

Where the shrew-mouse with pale throat 
Burrows, and tlie speckled stoat, 

Where tlio quick sand-pipers flit 
In and out the marl and grit 
That seems to ))i ('ed them, brown as they 
Isk)ught disturbs the river’s way, 

Have some lazy stork that springs, 

Trailing it with legs and wings, 

Whom the shy fox from the liill 
Bouses, creep he ne’er so still. 

Tar. My heart! they loose niy heart, those simple words ; 
Its darkness passes, whicli nought else could touch ; 

Like some dark snake that Ibrcc may not expel, 

Which glideth out to music sw'cet and low. 

What were you doing w hen your voice l)rokc through 
A chaos of ugly images? You, indeed I 
Are you alone liere ? 

Feat. All alone : yon know me ? 

This cell ? 

Par, An unexceptionable vault — 

Good brick and stone — the bats kept out, the rats 
Kept in — a sung nook : how' should I mistake it ? 

Feat, But wdierefoj 3 am I here ? 

Par, Ah ! w’dl remembered ; 

Why, for a purpose — for a pu^oso, Festus ! 

*Ti8 like me i here I trifle while time fleets, 

And this occasion, lost, will ne’er return ! 

You are here to be instructed. 1 will tell 
God’s message ; but I have so much to say, 

I fear to leave half out : all is confused 
No doubt ; but doubtless you will learn in time. 

He would iiot else have l)rouglit you here : no doubt 
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t shall see clearer soon. 

Feat, Tell me but this — 

You are not in despair ? 

Par, I ? and for what ? 

Feat, Alas, alas I he knows not, fis I feared ! 

Par, What is it you would asli mo with that earnest, 
Dear, searching face ? 

Feat, How feel you, Auroolo ? 

Par. Well ! 

Well: ’tis a strange thing. I am dying, Festus, 

And now that fast the storm of life subsides, 

I first perceive liow great the whirl has been : 

I was calm then, who am so dizzy now — 

Calm in the thick of the tempest, but no loss 
A partner of its motion, and mixed up 
With its career. The huii-icane is sp<mt, 

And the good boat speeds through tlie brightening weather 
But is it earth or sea that heaves below ? 

For the gulf rolls like a meadow, overstrewn 
With ravaged boiighs and remnants of tlio shore ; 

And now some islet, loosened from the land, 

Swims past with all its trees, sailing to ocean ; 

And )iow the air is full of up-tom cfines, 
liight strippings from the fan-trees, tamarisks 
Unrooted, with their birds still clinging to them. 

All high in the wind. Even so my varied life 
Drifts by me. I am young, old, happy, sad. 

Hoping, desponding, acting, taking rest. 

And all at once : that is, those past conditions 
Float back at once on mo. If 1 select 
Some special epoch from the crowd, ’tis but 
To will, and straight tho rest dissolve away, 

And only that particular state is present, 

With all its long-forgotten circumstance. 

Distinct and vivid as at first — myself 
A careless looker-on, and nothing more I 
Indifferent and amused, but nothing more I 
And this is death : I understand it all. 

New being waits me ; now perceptions must 
Be bom in me before I plunge therein ; 

AVhich last is Death’s affair ; and while I speak, 

^linute by minute he is filling me 

With power ; and while my foot is on the threshold 

Of boundless life — the doors imopened yet, 

All preparations not complete within — 

I turn new knowledge upon old events, 

And the effect is . . . But I must not tell ; 

It is not lawful. Your own turn will jsome 
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One day» Wait, Festns 1 You will die like me I 
Feat, ’Tis of that past life that I burn to hear I 
Par, You wonder it engages me just now ? 

In truth, I wonder too. What ’s life to me ? 

Where’er 1 look is fire, where’er I listen 
Music, and where 1 tend bliss evermore. 

Yet how can I refrain ? ’Tis a refined 
Delight to view those chances,— one last view. 

I am so near the perils I escape. 

That I must play with them and turn them over, 

To feel how fully they are past and gone. 

Still it is like some further cause exists 

For this peculiar mood— some hidden purpose ; 

Did I not toll you soiuelhing of it, lYstus? 

I had it fast, but it lias soint how slipt 
Away from me ; it will ndurn anon. 

Feat, (Indeed his cheek seems young again, his voice 
Complete witli its old tones : that little laugh 
Concluding every phrase, with up-turned eye, 

As though one stooped above his head, to whom 
He looked for confirmation and applause, — 

Wlicro was it gone so long, being kept so well ? 

Then, the forefinger pointing ns ho speaks 
lake one who traces in an open book 
The matter ho declares ; ’tis many a year 
Since I remarked it last : and this in him, 

But now a ghastly wreck !) 

And can it be. 

Dear Aureole, you liavo then found out at last 
That worldly things are utter vanity ? 

That man is made for weakness, and should u nit 
In patient ignorance till God appoint . . . 

Par, Ha, the purpose : the true purpose ; Uiat is it! 
How could I fail to apprehend? You here, 

I thus I But no more trifling ; I see all, 

I know all : my last mission shall bo done 
If strength suffice. No trifling 1 Stay ; this posture 
Hardly befits one thus about to speak : 

1 will arise. 

Feat, Nay, Aureole, are you wild ? 

Y^ou cannot leave your couch. 

Par. Ko help ; no help ; 

Not even your hand. So I there, 1 stand once more I 
Speak from a couch ? I never lectured thus. 

My gown — the scarlet, lined with fur ; now put 
The chain about my nock ; my signet-ring 
Is still upon my hand, I think— oven so ; 

Last, my good sword ; ha, trusty Azoth, leapest 
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Beneath thy master’s ffrasp for the last time ? 

This conch shall be my throne : I bid these walls 
Be consecrate ; this wretched cell become 
A. shrine ; for here God speaks to men through me I 
Now, Festus, I am ready to begin. 

FesL I am dumb with wonder. 

Par, Liston, therefore, Festus J 

There wdll be time enough, but none to spare. 

I must content myself with telling only 

The most important points. You doubtless feel 

That I am happy, Festus ; very happy. 

Fesf, ’Tis no delusion which uplifts him thus ! 

Then you are pardoned, Aureole, all your sin ? 

Par, Ay, pardoned ! yet why pardoned ? 

Fest, ’Tis God’s prajse 

That man is bound to seek, and yon . . . 

Par, Have lived ! 

We have to live alone to set forth well 

God’s praise. ’Tis true, I sinned mucli, as I thought, 

And in effect need mercy, for I strove 
To do that very thing ; but, do your best 
Or worst, praise rises, and w’ill rise for ever. 

Pardon from Him, because of praise denied — 

Who calls me to Himself to exalt Himself ? 

He might laugh as 1 laugh 1 

Fest, Then all comes 

To the same thing. ’Tis fruitless for mankiiid 
To fret themselves with what concerns them not ; 

They are no use that way : they shoidd lie down 
Content as God has made them, nor go mad 
In thriveless cares to better what is ill. 

Par, No, no ; mistake me not; let me not work 
More harm than I have done I This is my case : 

If I go joyous back to God, yet bring 
No offering, if I render up my soul 
Without the fruits it was ordained to bear. 

If I appear the better to love God 

For sin, as one who has no claim on him, — 

Be not deceived : it may be surely thus 
With me, while higher prizes still await 
The mortal persevering to the end. 

For I too have been something, though too soon 
I left the instincts of that happy time! 

F'est, What happy time ? For God’s sake, for man's sake, 
What time was happy ? All I hope to know 
That answer will decide. What happy time ? 

Par, When, but the time I vowed my help to man 
Fest, Great God, thy judgments are inscrutable ( 
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Par. Yea, it w*as in me ; I was born for it — 

I, Paracelsus : it was mine b.v ri^ht. 

Doubtless a searching and impetuous soul 
Might learn from its own motions that some task 
Ijike this awaited it about tlio world ; 

Might seek soinewlioro in this blank life of ours 
P\)r tit delights to stay its longings vast ; 

And, grappling Nature, so prevail on her 
To till the creature full she dared to frame 
Hungry for joy ; and, bravely tyrannous, 

Grow in demand, still craving more and more, 

And make each joy conceded prove a pledge 
Of other joy to follow— hating nought 
Of its desires, still seizing fresh pretence 
To turn the knowledge and the rapture wrung 
As an extreme, last boon, from Destiny. 

Into occasion for new co votings, 

New strifes, new triuinplis .-—doubtless a strong soul 
Alone, unaided might attain to tliis, 

So glorious is onr nature, so august 
Man’s iuboni uninstructed impulses. 

His naked spirit so majestical I 

But this was born in me; I was made so; 

Thus much time saved : the feverish appetites, 

The tumult of unprovi tl desire, the unaimed 
Vneertain earnings, aspirations blind. 

Distrust, mistake, and all that ends in tears 
AVere saved mo ; thus 1 entered on my course ! 

You may be sure 1 was not all exempt 
Prom human trouble ; just so much of doubt 
As bade me plant a s\irer foot upon 
The sun-road— kept my eye imruined mid 
The tierce and flashing splendour— set my heart 
Trembling so much as w-arned me 1 stood there 
^On sufferance —not to idly gaze, but cast 
Light on a darkling race ; .save for that doubt, 

I stood at first where all aspire at last 
To stand : the secret of the world was mine. 

I knew, I felt, (perception unexpressed, 
Uncornprehended by our narrow thought, 

But somehow felt and known in evei-j-^ shift 
And change in the spirit,— nay, in every pore 
Of the body, even,) — what God is, what we are, 
"What life is — how God tastes mi infinite joy 
In infinite ways — one everlasting bliss, 

From whom all being emanates, all powder 
Proceeds ; in whom is life for evermore, 

Yet whom existence in its lowest form 
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Includes ; whei'e dwells enjoyment there is lie \ 

With still a flying point ot* bliss remote, 

A happiness in store afar, a sphere 
Of distant glory in full view ; thus cliiiibs 
Pleasure its heights for ever and for ever ! 

The oentre-fire heaves underneath tlu^ earth, 

And the earth changes like a Ininian face ; 

The molten ore bursts up among the rooks. 

Winds into the stone’s heart, outbranches bright 
In hidden mines, spots barren river-beds. 

Crumbles into fine sand where sunbojims bask — 

God joys tlierein I The wroth sea’s waves are edged 
With foam, white as the bitten lip of Half;, 

When, in the solitary waste, strange groups 
Of young volcanoes et>me up, (’yclops-like, 

Staring together with their eyes on tlame ; — 

God tastes a pleasure in their uncouth pride ! 

Then all is still : earth is a wintry clod ; 

But spring-wind, like a dancing psaltress, pas«es 
Over its breast to waken it ; rare verdure 
Bnds tenderly upon rough banks, between 
The withered tree-roots and the cracks of frost, 

Like a smile striving with a wrinkled face ; 

The grass grows bright, the boughs are swoln with blooms, 
Like chrysalids impatient for tlie air ; 

The shining dorrs are busy ; beetles rim 
Along the furrows, ants make their ado ; 

Above, birds fly in merry flocks — the lark 
Soars up and up, shivering fur very joy ; 

Afar the ocean sleeps ; white fisliing-gulls 
Flit -where the strand is purple with its tribe 
Of nested limpets ; savage creatures seek 
Their loves in wood and plain ; and God renews 
His ancient rapture I Thus He dwells in all, 

From life’s minute beginnings, up at last 
To man — the consummation of this schemo 
Of being, the completion of this sphere 
Of life : whose attributes have here and there 
Been scattered o’er the visible world before. 

Asking to be combined — dim fragments meant 
To be united in some wondrous whole — 

Imperfect qualities throughout creation, 

Suggesting some one creature yet to make — 

Some point where all those scattered rays should meet 
Convergent in the faculties of man. 

Power ; neither put forth blindly, nor controlled 
Calmly by perfect knowledge ; to be used 
At risk, inspired or checked by hope and fear : 
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Knowledge ; not intuition, but the bIow 
Uncertain fruit of an enhancing toil, 

Strengthened by love : love ; not serenely pure, 

But strong from weakness, like a chance-sown plant 
Which, cast on stubborn soil, puts fortli changed buds, 
And softer stains, unknown in happier climes ; 

Love which endures, and doubts, and is oppressed. 
And cherished, suffering much, and much sustained, 

A blind, oft-failing, yet believing love, 

A half-enlightcmed, often-conquered trust : — 

Hints and previsions of whicli faculties 
Are strewn confusedly everywhere about 
The inferior natures ; and all lead up higher. 

All sh^pe out dimly the superior race, 

The heir of hopes too fair to turn out false, 

And Man appears at last: so far the seal 
Is put on life ; one stage of being conq)lete. 

One scheme wound up ; and from the grand result 
A supplementary reflux of light. 

Illustrates all the inferior grades, explains 
Each back step in the circle. Not alone 
For their possessor dawn <jnnlities, 

But the new glory mixes wiih the hea\en 
And earth : Man, onee descried, iiiipiints for ever 
His presence on all Iifclt‘ss t!ii'igs; the winds 
Are henceforth xoiees, in a w ad or shout, 

A (iuerulous mutter, or a <puek gay laugix — 

Never a senseless gust now man is born 1 

The herded pines eommxme. and liaxe deep thoughts, 

A secret they assemble to discuss. 

When the sun drops behind their trunks which glare 
Like grates of hell : the peerless cup atluat 
Of the lake-lily is an urn, some nymph 
Swiim: bearijig Iiigli abo^e lier head : no bird 
Whistles unseen, but through the gaps abu\o 
That let light in tipon the gloomy woods, 

A shape peeps from the breezy forest-top, 

Arch with small puckered mouth and mocking eye; 
The morn has enterprise, — deep quiet droops 
With evening ; triumph takes the ram-sefc houi% 
Voluptuous transport ripens with the corn 
Beneath a warm moon like a happy face ; 

— And this to fill us with regard for man, 

"With apprehension of his passing xvorth, 

Desire to work his proper nature out. 

And ascertain his rank and final place ; 

For these things tend still upward— progress is 
JThe law of life— man’s splf is not yet Man I 
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Nor shall I deem his object served, his end 
Attained, his genuine strength put fairly forth, 

While only here and there a star dispels 
The darkness, here and there a towering mind 
O’erlooks its prostrate fellows : when the host 
Is out at once to the despair of night, 

When all mankind alike is perfected, 

Equal in full-blown powers — then, not till then, 

I say, begins man’s general infancy ! 

For wherefore make account of feverish starts 
Of restless members of a dormant whole — 

Impatient nerves which quiver Avhile the body 

Slumbers as in a grave ? O, long ago 

The brow was twitched, the tremulous lids astir. 

The peaceful mouth disturbed ; half -uttered speech 
Rufiied the lip, and then the teeth were set, 

The breath drawn sharp, the strong right-hand clenched 
stronger, 

As it w’ould pluck a lion by the jaw’ ; 

The glorious creature laughed out even in sleep ; 

But when full roused, each giant-limb awake, 

Each sinew strung, the great heart pulsing fast, 

He shall start up, and stand on his own earth, 

And so begin his long triumphant march. 

And date his being thence, — thus w'holly roused, 

What he achieves shall be set down to him 1 
When all the race is perfected alike 
As Man, that is : ill tended to mankind. 

And, man produced, all has its end thus Jar ; 

But in completed man begins anew 
A tendency to God. Prognostics told 
Man’s near approach ; so in man’s self arise 
August anticipations, symbols, types 
Of a dim splendour ever on before, 

In that eternal circle run by life : 

For men begin to pass their nature’s bound, 

And find new hopes and cares which fast supplant 
Their proper joys and griefs ; and outgrow all 
The narrow creeds of riglit and wrong, which fade 
Before the unnieas ured thirst for good ; while peace 
Rises within them ever more and more. 

Such men are even now upon the earth, 

Serene amid the half-formed creatures round, 

Who should be saved by them and joined with them* 

Such was my task, and I was born to it — 

Free, as I said but now, for much that chains 
Spirits, high-dowered, but limited and vexed 
By a divided and delusive aim, 
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A shadow mocking a reality 

Whose truth avails not wholly to disperse 

The flitting mimic called up by itself, 

And so remains perplexed and nigh put out 
By its fantastic fellow’s wavering gleam. 

1, from the first, was never cheated so ; 

1 never fashioned out a fancied good 
Distinct from man’s ; a service to be done 
A glory to be ministered unto, 

With powers put forth at man’s expense, withdrawn 
From labouring in liis behalf ; a strength 
Denied that might avail him ! I cared not 
Lest his success ran counter to success 
Elsewhere: for God is glorified in man. 

And ‘to man’s glory, vowed I soul and limb. 

Yet, constituted thus, and thus endowed, 

I failed : 1 gazed on power till I grow blind — 

On power; I could not take my eves from that — 
That only, 1 thought, should be preserved, increased 
At any risk, displayed, struck out at once — 

The sign, and note, and character of man. 

I saw no use in the past : only a scene 
Of degradation, imbecility — 

The record of disgraces best forgotten, 

A sullen page in human chronicles 
Fit to erase : I saw no cause why man 
Should not be all-sufficient even now ; 

Or why his annals should be forced to tell 
That once the tide of light, about to break 
Upon, the world, was sealed within its spring ; 

I would have had one day, one moment’s spiace, 

Change man’s condition, push each slumbering claim 

To nuustcry o’er tin? elemental W’oiid 

At once to full maturity, then roll 

Obli^ ion o’er the tools, and hide from man 

What night had ushered morn. Kot so, dear child 

Of after-days, wilt thou reject the Past, 

Big with deep winnings of the proper tenure 
By which thou hast the earth : the Present for theo 
Shall have distinct and trembling beauty, seen 
Beside that Past’s own shade, whence, in relief, 

Its brightness shall stand out : nor on thee yet 
Shall Wrst the P^uture, as successive zones 
Of several wonder open on some spirit 
Flying secure and glad from heaven to heaven ; 

But thou shalt painfully attain to joy. 

While hope, and fear, and love, shall keep thee man I 
All this w*as hid from me : as one by one 
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My dceams grew dim, my wide aims circumscribed, 

As actual good within my reach decreased, 

While obstacles sprung up this way and that, 

To keep me from eflfectiiig half the sum, 

SSinall as it proved ; as objects, mean within 
The primal aggregate, seemed, even the least, 

Itself a match for my concentred strength — 

What wonder if I saw no way to shun 

Despair ? The power I sought for man, seemed God’s 1 

In this conjuncture, as I prayed to die, 

A strange adventure made me know. One Sin 
Had spotted my career from its uprise ; 

I saw Aprilc — my Aprile there ! 

And as the poor melodious wretch dishnrthened 
His heart, and moaned his weakness in my ear, 

J learned my own deep error ; love’s undoing 
Taught me the wwth of love in man’s estate, 

And what uroportion lovo should hold with power 
In his right constitution ; love preceding 
Power, and with much power, always much more love ; 
Love still too straitened in its present means, 

And earnest for new power to set it free. 

I learned this, and supposed the whole was learned ; 
And thus, when men received with stupid wonder 
My first revealings, would have worshipped me, 

And I despised and loathed their proffered praise — 
When, with awakened eyes, they took revenge 
For past credulity in casting shame 
On 1113^ real knowledge, and I hated them — 

It was not strange I saw no good in man, 

To overbalance all the wear and waste 
Of faculties, displayed in vain, but l)orn 
To prosper in some better sphere ; and why ? 

In my own heart love had not been made wiso 
To trace love’s faint beginnings in mankind, 

To know even hate is but a luiaslt of love’s, 

To see a good in evil, and a hope 
In ill-success ; to sympathize, be proud 
Of their half -reasons, faint aspirings, dim 
Struggles for truth, their poorest fallacies. 

Their prejudice, and fears, and cares, and doubts 
Which all touch upon nobleness, despite 
Their error, all tend upwardly though weak. 

Like plants in mines which never saw the sun, 

But dream of him, and guess where he may be 
And do their best to climb and get to him. 

All this I knew not, and I failed. Let men 
Begard me, and the poet dead long ago 
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Who onco loved rashly ; and shape forth a third, 

And better tempered spirit, warned by both : 

As from the over-radiant star too mad 

To drink the light-springs, beamless thenco itself — 

And the dark orb whicJi borders the abyss, 

Ingulfed in icy night 4 ~-niight have its course 
A temperate and equidistant world. 

Meanwhile, I have done well, though not all welL 
As yet men cannot do without contempt — 

’Tis for their good, and therefore fit awhile 
That they reject the weak, and scorn the false, 

Kather than praise the strong and true, in me. 

Ihit after, they will know mo 1 If I stoop 
1 nto a dark tremendous sea of cloud 
It is but for a time ; 1 preiis God’s lamp 
Close to my breast — its splendour, soon or late, 

Will pierce the gloom : I shall emerge one day ! 

You understand me ? I have said enough ! 

Fest Now die, dear Aureole I 

Par, Festus, let my hand— 

Tins hand, lie in your own — my own true friend 1 
Aprilc ! Hand in liand with you, ApriJc ! 


Fest, And this was Paracelsus I 
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NOTE. 


The liberties I have taken with my subject are very trifling; 
and the reader may slip the foregoing scenes between the leaves of 
any memoir of Paracelsus he pleases, by way of commentary. To 
prove this, I subjoin a popular aceount, translated from the “ 7?iO- 
ff^aphie Vniverselle^ Paris^ 1822,” which I select, not as the Iwst, 
certainly, but as being at hand, and sufficiently concise for my 
purpose. I also append a few notes, in order to correct those parts 
which do not bear out my own view of the character of I^aracelsus ; 
and have incorporated with them a notice or two, illustrative of 
the poem itself. 

“Paracelsus {Phillppm Anrcolm Theophrasfua Pomha$fus 
ab Ilohenhchn) was born in 1493 at Einsiedeln,(*) a little town 
in the canton of Schwitz, some leagues distant from Zurich. His 
father, wdio exercised the profession of medicine at Villacli, in 
Carinthia, was nearly related to George Bombast dc Hohenheim, 
who became afterward Grand Prior of the Order of Malta ; conse- 
quently Paracelsus could not spring from the dregs of the people, 
as Thomas Erastus, his sworn enemy, pretends.* It appears that 
his elementary education was much neglected, and that he spent 
part of his youth in pursuing the life common to the travelling 
literati of the age ; that is to say, in wandering from country to 
country, predicting the future by astrology and cheiromancy, 
evoking apparitions, and practising the difTi'icnt operations of 
magic and alchemy, in which he had been initiated wiu'ther 
by his father or by various ecclesiastic^', among the number of 
whom he particularizes the Abbot Tritheim,(') and many German 
bishops. 

“ As Paracelsus displays every wlierc an ignorance of the rudi- 
ments of the most ordinary knowledge, it is not probable that he 
ever studied seriously in ihc rxihools : ho contented himself with 
visiting the Universities of Germany, Prance, and Italy ; ard in 
spite of his boasting himself to have been the ornament of those 

* I Hhall disguise M, Rciiauldla’s next fscntenco a little. “ IIJc (Emstus sc.) 
PaTacelsuui tnmnm ii luilitu qtaKl.ini, alU »\ nxm exeetum ferunt ; coimhit 
imberl>erji ilium fuisso.’' A standing l!igh*I>utch joko in those days at the 
OKpeiise of a number of Icunicd men, as may be seen by referring to such 
rubbish a.s Melander's Jocoxerm^ Ac., &t*. In the prints from his iwrtrait by 
Tlntjrctto, fialnted a year lieforc Ids death, ranieelsus is fnirf/ttiuluj*, at ail 
events. But Emstus wjis never without a good reason for his faith— e.g, 
“Hclvetium fuisse tParoeebum) vix credo, vix cuim ea regio tale monstruiu 
ediderit"— Aovd 
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inRtitutions, there is no proof of his having cgally acquired the 
title of Doctor, which ho assumes. It is only known that lie 
applied himself long, under the direction of the wealthy Sigismond 
Dugger, of Schwatz, to the discovery of the Magnum Opus, 

Paracelsus travelled among the mountains of Bohemia, in the 
East, and in Sweden, in order to inspect the labours of the miners, 
to be initiated in the mysteries of the oriental adepts, and to 
observe the secrets of nature and the famous mountains of load- 
stone.!®) He professes also to have visited Spain, Portugal, 
I'russia, I’oland, and Transylvania; everywhere communicating 
freely, not merely with the physicians, but the old women, char- 
latans, and conjurers, of these several lands. It is even believed 
that he extended his journeyiugs as far as Egypt and Tartary, and 
that he accompanied the son of the Khan of the Tartars to Con- 
stantinople, for the purpose of obtaining the secret of the tincture 
of Trismegistus, from a Greek who inhabited that capital. 

“ 1?hc period of his return to Germany is unknown : it is only 
certain that, at about the age of thirty-three, many astonishing 
cures which he wrought on eminent personages procured him such 

t celebrity, that he was called in 152G, on the rt commendation of 
Cl^colampadins,!*) to fill a chair of physic and surgery at the 
University of Basil, There Paracelsus began by burning publicly 
in the amphitheatre the works of Aviceuna and Galen, assuring 
his R\iditors that the latchets of his slices wcie more instructed 
than, those two physicians; that all Universities, all writers p\:t 
together, were les.s gifted than the hairs of his heard and c{ ihe 
crown of hi.s head ; and that, in a word, he wa.s to ho regarded as 
tlic legitimate monarch of medicine. ‘ You shall follow me,’ cried 
lie, ‘you, Avicenna, Galen, Rhasi.s, Montaguaua, Mesues, }ou, 
Gentlemen of Paris, Montpellier, Germany, Colo^ie, Vieuha,* 
and whomsoever the Rhine and the Danube nourish; you who 
inliahit the isles of the sea: you, likewise, Dalmatians, Athenians; 
thou, Arab ; thou, Greek ; thou, Jew*; all shall follow me, and the 
monarchy shall he mino.'t 

“ But at Basil it was speedily perceived that the new' Professor 
was no better than an egregious quack. Scarcely a year elapsed 
before liis h-cturcs had fanlv diivcii away an audience incapable of 
compreheiuling their uiq'hatic jargon. That which abo\e all 
contributed to sully his leputation was the debauched life he led. 
According to the testimony of Oporinus, who li\ed two years in 
hi.s intimacy, l*aracclsus scarcely ever ascended the lecture-desk 

• Erastus, who relates this, hei*c oddly njmurks, “ ndrhm quod mm ct 
(t.'iraujoiitos, Indus et Avglon adjunxit," Kot ho wonderful neither, if wo 
iMilievu wh»it another adveiiviry ** had heard Hoxnewliere,"— that all Paracelsus' 
My.<«teni ciuiie of hm pillaging “ Angluin qiicndain, Kogerium Baeehonem." 

t Soo his workH poMua. I must give one Bpeeimen Sojuebody had been 
styling him “I.uther alter;” "and why notr” (he nska, as he well might) 
“ I.uthor Is ahuiidantlv learned, thoref<»ro you hate him and me ; but we arc at 
least a match for yon.— Nam et contr.i voa et vestros xmiversos priucipes 
Avieonnam, Galenum, Aristotelom, Ac. me satis suixertpie munitum esse novi 
Kt vertex istc mens ealvus ac depilis plum et sublimiora novit qu^uu 

vester vel Avicenna vel univonMC awidcniia' Proditc, et signum date, qui viri 
sltls, quid roboris lml>eatls ? quid autein sitis ? Loctores ct magistri, pcdiculos 
jpeetcutos ot fricantes podicom.”— JVed. 
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unless half-drunk, and only dictated to his secretaries wliou in a 
state of intoxication : if summoned to attend the sick, he rarely 
proceeded thither without previously drenching himself with wine. 
ITo was accustomed to retire to bod without changing his clothes ; 
sometimes he spent the night in pot-houses with the peasants, and 
in the morning knew no longer what he was about ; and, neverthe- 
less, up to the ago of twenty-five his only drink had been water. (') 

“ At length, fearful of being punished for a serious outrage on a 
magistrate,!*) he fled from Basil towards the end of the year ’^7, 
and took refuge in Alsatia, whither he caused Opbrinus to follow 
with his chymical apparatus. 

“ He then entered once more upon the career of ambulatory 
theosophist.* Accordingly wo find him at Colmar in 1528; at 
Nuremburg in 1629; at "St. Gall in 1531; at Pfeffers in 1635; 
and at Augsburg in 153G : he next made some stay in ^Moravia, 
where he still further compromised his reputation by the loss of 
many distinguished patients, which compelled him to betake himself 
to Vienna; from thence ho passed into Hungary; and in 1588 
was at Villach, where ho dedicated his * Chronicle ’ to the States of 
Carinthia, in gratitude for the many kindnesses with which they 
had honoured his father. Finally, from Mindelheim, which Ijc 
visited in 1540, Paracelsus pi'occeded to Salzburg, where lie died 
in the Hospital of St. Stcplicn {S(*bas(ian is meant), Sept, 24, 
1541.”— (Here follows a criticism on his writings, wliiclt I omit.) 

(1) Paracclsm would seem to ho a fantastic version of Vo7i 
ITohmhnm; Kinsiedcln is the Latin Hrenu is, whence Paracelsus 
is sometimes called, as in the correspondotHM' of Kvasmiis, Krcmita*. 
Bombast, his proper name, originally acquired from the charac- 
teristic phraseology of his lectures, that unlucky signification which 
it lias ever since I’otained. 

(2) Then Bishop of Spanheim, and residing at Wiirzhurg in 
Franconia ; a town situated in a grassy fertile country, whence its 
name, Hevbipolis. He was much visiU’d there by learned men, as 
may ho seem by his K^jnstolra FamiUareR, Uaq, 153(1. Among 
others, by his staunch mend Cornelius Agrippa, to whom he datos 
thence, in 1510, a letter iu answer to the dedicatory epistle prefixed 
to the treatise dc Occult. Philosoph,^ which last contains the fol- 
lowing ominous allusion to Agrippa’s sojourn: “Qinim impcr 
tecum, K. P. in coenobio tuo apud Herhi}X)lim aliqimindiu couver- 
satus, multa de chymicis, multa do magicis, muJta dc cabalistiois, 
caetcrisquo qu© ailhuc in occulto delitcscunt, arcanis scientiis 
atque artibus unA contuUssemus,” &c. &c. 

(3) ** Inoxplebilis ilia aviditas natur® pcrscrutandi socrota ot 
rcconditarum supcllectilo Bcientiarum auimum locupletandi, uno 

• “ So ndgratoiy a life could aitord PamcelBtiB but little leisure for application 
to books, and accordingly lie informs us that for the space of ten yeam lie never 
opened a single volume, and that Ills whole medical libmry was not composed 
of six sheets : in effect, the Inventory drawn up after his death states that the 

only books which ho left were the Bible, the Now Tcstninent, the Cotiirnen- 
fcarios of Bt. Jerome on the Gospels, a printed volume on Medicine, and seven 
manuscripts.' 
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eodcmquo loco, diu pcrai.storo non patiolatur, scd mcrcuiii instai, 
omnoH terras, nationos et urhes pcrhistrandi igniculos f>uppoijuoat; 
et cum viris naturae scrutatoribus, ch3'iniciB pra sertim, ore tee us 
conferret, ct qu«5 diutuniis laboribus nocturnisqiie \igiliis inve- 
ncrant unA vol alterA communicatione obtineret.”— in 
PrtefaL “ Patris auxilio primdm, deinde propriA industrid doc- 
tissimoB viros in Germania, ItaliA, Gallia, HispaniA, aliisque Europe 
regionibus, nactus est pneceptores ; quorum liberali doctriuA, et 
potissimdm propria iuquisitione ut qui esset ingenio acutissimo ac 
fero divino, tantdm profccit, iit multi testati sint, in univorsa 
philosophiA, tarn ardua, tarn arcana ot aMita eriiisse mortal ium 
ncmiuem.” — Mcleh. Adnvi. in Vit. Cenn. Medic. “ Paracelsus 
qui in intima natune viscera kic penitus introierit, metallorum 
stirpiumquc vires ct facultatcs tarn incredibili ingenii acuminc 
oxplora verit ac pcrvidcrit; ad morbos omnes vel desperatos et 
opinione bominum insanabilos pcrcurandum ; ut cum Theophrasto 
nata prinu'iin incdicina ):»erfcctaqiic videtur.” — Vciri liami Orat. 
de Basiled. His passion for wandering is best described in his 
own words : “ ICcce amatorem adolescentcm diflicillimi itineris 
baud piget, ut veimstam saltern puellam vel feeminam aspiciat: 
quanto minus nobib ssimarum artium aniore laboris ac cnjuslibet 
tiedii pigebit?” Defensiones Septem adversus Jblvmlos ^uos. 
1573, Dcf. Ua. I)c peregrinationibus et exilio." 

<4) The reader may remember that it was in conjunction with 
CEcolainpadiufl, then IMvinity-Professor at Basil, that Zuinglius 
published, in 1528, an answer to Luther’s Confession of Kaitli ; and 
that Ijoih proceeded in company to the .suWqiient conference with 
Luther and Melancthon at Marpurg. Their letters fill a large 
volume. — I). D. Jvhannis (KcolanqHidii et Bitldrichi Zuinglii 
EjMolarum lib. quatuor. Tkis. 1536. It miut bo also observed, 
that Euinglius began to preach in 1510, and at Euricli in 1519, 
and that in 1525 tl»o mass was nbolishod in the cantons. The 
tenets of CEcolamymdius were supposed to ho more evangelical 
than those up to that i>eriod maintained by the glorious German, 
and our bravo Bishop Fisher attacked them as the fouler heresy 
“ About this time arose out of Taither’s soliool one (J{lcolampadius, 
like a mighty and fierce giant; who, as his master liad gone 
h(*yond the Ciuirch, went hcN’ond his master (or else it had been 
impossible ho could have been reputed the better scholar) who 
denied the real presence : him, this w'orthy^ champion (the Bishop) 
sets upon, and with livo books (like so many smoobli stones taken 
out of the river that doth alwaj'S run with living water) slays tbu 
PbiUsttno ; which five iKioks were written in the year of our Ixird 
1520, at which time he had governed the See of Rochester 20 
years.”— Li/a of Bp. EiMier. 1C55. Now, there is no doubt of 
the Protestantism of Pai^acclsuK, Erasmus, Agrippa, &c., but the 
nonconformity of Paracelsus was always scandalous. L. Crasso 
{Elogj (PHuomini hetteraiL Ven, IGOO) informs us that his 
books were excommunicated by tho Church. Quensledt {de Pair. 
JOoci.) afhrms ♦* noo tanti\m novas mcdicin«e, verum ctiam novas 
tlieologiw autor ost." Polrio, in his Buiquisit. Magicar. classes 
him among those atheos, partim hsereticos ” (lib. 1. cap^ 
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3.) “ Omniao tamon multa thcologica ia oju.^dom scripfcis pland 
athoismum olcat, ac duriuscuU soaaut in auribus vero Christiaui.” — 
D. Gabrielis Claiuleri Schediasma de Tinct. IJulv. Norimh, 1736. 

1 shall only add ouo more authority — “Opariuus dicit so (Para- 
celsum) aliquaudo Ijuthoriim et Papain, non ininiVs quatn nun 3 
Galenum et Hippooratom rodacturum in ordinom minabatur, 
Deque enim corum qui iiactenus in scripfcuram sacrain scripsissont, 
sive veteres, sivo recjentioros, quonquam scriptune nucleuin rccjt.> 
eruisse, sed circa corticein et quasi mambrauam tanthm hierere.” 
— TK Erasitis. Disputat. di Med. Nova. These and similar 
notions had their due effect on Oporinus, who, says Zuingorus, in 
his Tfieatrum, longum vale dixit ei (Paracelso) no ob pra*- 
ceptoris, alioqui amlcissimi, horreudas blaspheinias ipse quoquo 
aliquando poenas Deo. Opt. Max. lueret.’* 

(5) His defenders allow the drunkenness. Take a sample of 
their excuses : “ Gentis hoc, non viri vifcioliim est, a Taciti socufo 
ad nostrum usque non interrupto filo devolutum, sinceritati forte 
Germanaj co(evum, et nescio an aliqiio consanguinititis vinculo 
junctum.’* — Bitiskiics. Tiie other charges were cliicfly trump.Hl 
up by Oporinus : “ Domi, quod Oporiuus amanuensis ojus siepe 
narravit, nunquam nisi potus ad expUcanda sua acccssit, atquo in 
medio conclavi ad columnan adsistens, apprclienso 

maiiibus ca^ulo ensis, cujus icaiKi»tia ho.spitium pricbiiit ut aiunt 
spiritui familiari, imaginationos aut conoepta sua protulit alii 
illud quod in capulo habuit, ab ipso Azoth appellatiini Medicinaui 
fuisse prsestantissimam aut lapidem Philosophicum putaut.”-— 
Melch. Adam. This famous sword was no laugliing matter in 
those days, and is now a material feature in the popular idea of 
Paracelsus. I recollect a couple of allusions to it in our own 
literature, at the moment. 

No hjvd Ixjcri known the IhmiKli Gonswurt, 

Or Piiracclsua with his luug swoni, 

Vulpone. Act il, sc. 2. 

Bumbastus kept a Devil’s bird 
Shut ill the pummel of his .sword, 

That hiught him nil the cuiiniug i>rnnkH, 

Of XKuat mid future iJiouutebniik.s. 

Iladihvns, Part il. Cant 3 

This Azoth was simply “ laudanum siium.'' But in his time he 
was commonly believed to possess the double tincture— the power 
of curing diseases, and transmuting metals. Oporinus often wit- 
nessed, as he declares, both those effects, as did also Francisous, 
the servant of Paracelsus, who describes, in a letter to Neander, 
a successful projection at which he was present, and the results of 
which, good golden ingots, were confided to his keeping. For the 
other quality, let the following notice vouch among many others : — 
** Degebat Theophrastus NorimbergsB prociscus A Medentibus illius 
nrbis, et vaniloquus doceptorque proclamatus, qui, ut laboranti 
famse subveniat, viros quosdam authorifcatis summse in BeipublicA 
illA adit, et infamise amoliendse, artique suse assorendse, specimen 
ejus poliicetur editurum, nullo stipendio vel accepto pretio, horuin 
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faciles prsebentium aurcs jussu elephantiacos aliquot, h com- 
muniono homiiium caeterorum Begregatos, et in valctudinarium 
detrusos, alicno arbitrio eliguntur, quos virtutc yingulari rcmecli- 
orum suorurn Theophrastus a foeda Grcecoinim lepra mundat, 
pristinseque sanitati restituit ; coiiscrvat illustre haruni curationum 
urbs in archivis suis testimonium.” — lUfiskins* It is to be re- 
marked that Oporinus afterward repented of his treacliery; Sod 
resipuit tandem, ct quern vivum convitiis insectatus fucrat de- 
functum venerationeprosequutus, infame.s famae prajcoptoris morsus 
in reniorsnKconscientia?conversipa‘nitentia,hcu nimis tarda vulnera 
claus^re exanimi qiiai spiranti inflixerant.” For these “ bites ” of 
Oporinus, see “ Dnimtat. Krasti^' and Andreas Jociscus“ Oratio dc 
rit. et. oh, O])ori,;** for the “remorse,” I^Eic. Toxita Tes- 

and Conririgius (otherwise an enemy of Paracelsus), who 
Bays it was evontainedin a letter from Oporinus to Doctor Vegerus.f 

• \Vhatever the moderns may think of these marvellous attributes, 
the title of I*aracelsiis to be considered the father of modern 
chemistry is indi'^pu table. Gerardus Vossius “ De Fhilosn. ct 
Philcsmn. sectis,'* thus prefaces the ninth section of Cnj). 9, “ Dc 
Chiftnid “ Nobilem hanc mcdicinte partem, diu sepultam avorum 
tetatc quasi ab orco revocavit Th. Paracelsus.” I suppose many 
hints ho scattered in his neglected books, which clever appropriators 
have since developed with applause. Thus, it appears from his 
treatise “ De l^hlcboiatniu^'* and elsewhere, that he had discovered 
the circulation of the blood and the sanguification of the heart ; as 
did after him Hcalda Colombo, and still more perfectly Andrea 
Ccsalpino of Arezzo, as Payle and Bartoli observe. Even Lavater 
quotes a passage from his work, “De naUin\ linnwi,” on practical 
Ph 3 'siognomy, in which the definitions and axioms are precise 
enough : he adds, “ though an astrological enthusiast, a man of 
prodigious geniu-s.” See HoIcrofCs Translation, vol. iii. p. 179 — 
“ 21ie Eyes.'" ^Ylnle outlie subject of the writings of Paracelsus, 
I may explain a passage in the third part of the Poem. He was, 
as I have said, unwilling to publish his works, but in effect did 
publish a vast number. Valentins {in Prerfat. in Paraviyr.) 
declares “ quod ad libroruin Paracclsi copiam attinet, audio a 
Germaiiis propc trecentos reccnscri.” “ O fopcunditas ingenii 1 ” 
adds ho. appositely. Ylaiiy of these were, however, spurious ; and 
Fred. Bitiskius gives his good edition (3 vols. fol. Gen. 1658) 
“rejectis suppositas solo ip.sius nomine superbientibus quorum 
ingens circumfertur numcrus.” The rest- were “charissimum ct 
pretiosissimuni authoris piguus, extorsum potius ab illo quam 

• The prcnuiture do;ith of Riracelsus cfusts no manner of doubt on the fact of 

hia havliuf ix>s«e«,sed the Elixir Vita*: the alchemists have abundant reasons to 
adduce, from which I select the ftdlowinif, as expliinatory of a property of the 
Tincture not ciileulate<i on by it-i votaries: “ Objectionem ilium, ^uod 
Paracelsus nou fucrit loufcan’us, iu>nuulll <|iioque solvunt per rationcs nhysicas : 
vita? niminmi ai>breviaiti<jnciu foitasse bibilus nccidere eb liuctumm 

frequcntloro ac largi***'*^ dosi sumtain, duni a suiuTno efficaci et i^noimbiJi 
hujus vii*tuto crtlor iniiatua qiuisi Mitfocatur ."— Ctandcri 

t For a f! 0 (Kl defence of Panu-olsus 1 refer the ivader to Olaus UorrichitJs 
treatise"-*' Hcrmetis &o. sanientia vindicata. Iti74.’* Or, if he is no *ooio 
learned tluiu myself in such matters, 1 had liettor mention simply that 
ParacelsUxS introaucod the use of Mercuiy and Laudanum, 
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obtentum.** Jam minime eo volente atquc jubcnto hrec ipsius 
scripta iu lucem prodiise videntur; quippo qure muro inclusa ipso 
absente servi cujusdem iiidicio, furto surrepta atque sublata sunt.” 
Bays Valentius. These have been the study of a host of commen- 
tators. amopg whose labours are most notable. Petri Severini. Ide^ 
Medicinm PhibsophuB, Bos. 1571; Toxetis, Onomtatica, 
Arg, 1574; Dornei, Diet Parac. Pram. 1581; and PL Philoste, 
Compendium cum scItolUs auctore Leone Suavio. Paris, (This 
last, a good book.) 

(f)) A disgraceful affair. One Liechtenfels, a canon, having 
been rescued in extremis by tho laudanum ” of Paracelsus, re- 
fused the stipulated fee, and was supported in his meanness by the 
authorities, whose interference Paracelsus would not brook, Hi.s 
own liberality was allowed by his bitterest foes, who found a ready 
solution of his indifference to profit, in the aforemid sword-handle 
and its guest. Hi.s freedom from the be.setting sin of a profession 
he abhorred— (as he^ curiously say.s somewhere, “ Quis qim^so 
deincepi honorem deferat professionc tali, quje a tarn facinorosis 
nebulonibus obitur et administratur ? is recorded in his epitaph, 
which affirms— “Bona sua iu pauperesdistribuenda collocandaque 
erogavit,” honoravit, or ordinavit— for account < differ. 
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New Year’s Day at Asolo in the Trevisan. — A largie, mcan^ 
airy chamber. A girl, Pxppa, from the silk-millst sjpringing 
out of bed. 

Day I 

Faster and more fast, 

O’er night’s brim, day boils at last ; 

Boils, pure gold, o’er the cloud-cup’s brim 
Where spurting and supprest it lay — 

J'or not a froth-flake touched the rim 
Of yonder gap in the solid gray 
Of the eastern cloud, an hour away ; 

But forth one wavelet, then another, curled, 

Till the whole sunrise, not to be supprest 

Bose, reddened, and its seething breast 

Flickered in bounds, grew gold, then overflowed the world. 

Oh, Day, if I squander a wavelet of thee, 

A mite of my twelve-hours’ treasure, 

The least of thy gazes or glances, 

(Be they grants thou art bound to, or gifts above measure,) 
*One of thy choices, or one of thy chances, 

(Be they tasks God imposed thee, or freaks at thy pleasure) 

— My Day, if I squander such labour or leisure, 

Then shame fall on Asolo, mischief on me I 

Thy long blue solemn hours serenely flowing, 

Whence earth, wc feel, gets steady help and good — 

Thy fitful sunshine minutes, coming, going. 

In which, earth turns from work in gamesome mood— 

All shall be mine I But thou must treat me not 
As the prosperous are treated, those who live 
At hand here, and enjoy the higher lot, 

In readiness to take what thou wilt give, 
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And freo to let alone what then refusest ; 

For, Day, iny holiday, if thou ilhnsest 
Me, who am only Pippa — old-year’s sorrow, 

Cast off last night, will come again to -morrow — 
AVhereas, if thou prove gentle, .1 shall boiTow 
Sufficient strength of thee for new-year’s sorrow. 

All other men and women that this earth 
Belongs to, w'ho all days alike possess. 

Make general plenty cure particular dearth, 

Get more joy, one way, if another, loss : 

Thou art my single day, God lends to leaven 
What were all earth else, with a feel of heaven ; 

Sole light that helps me through the >ear, tliy sun’s! 
Try, now ! Take Asolo’s Four Happiest Ones— 

And let thy morning rain on that superb 
Great haughty Ottiiiia ; can rain disturb 
Her Sebald’s homage '? All the whih? thy rain 
Beats fiercest on her shrub-house window-pane, 

Ho will but press the closer, breathe more warm 
Against her cheek ; how should slie mind the storm ? 
And, morning past, if mid-day shed a gloom 
O’er Jules and Phene, — what care bride and groom 
Save for their dear selves ? *Tis their marriage -day ; 
And while they leave church, and go home their way, 
Hand clasping hand, — within each breast would be 
Sunbeams and pleasant weather spite of thee ! 

Then, for another trial, obscure thy eve 
W^ith mist, — will Luigi and his mother grieve — 

The Ltwly and her child, unmatched, forsooth, 

She in her age, as Luigi in his youth, 

For true content ? The cheerful town, warm, close, 
And safe, the sooner that thou art morose 
Beceives them ! And yet once again, outbreak 
In storrn at night on Monsignor, they make 
Such stir about, — whom they expect from Borne 
To visit Asolo, his brother’s home, . 

And say here masses proper to release 
A soul from pain, — what storm dares hurt his peace ? 
Calm would he pray, with his own thoughts to w'ard 
Thy thunder off, nor want the angels’ guard ! 

But Pippa — just one such mischance would spoil 
Her day that lightens the next twelvemonth’s toil 
At wearisome silk-winding, coil on coil I 
And here I let time slip for nought ! 

Aha, you foolliardy sunbeam^ — caught 
With a single splash from my ewer I 
You that would mock the best pursuer. 

Was my basin over-deep ? 
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One splash of water ruins you asleep, 

And up, up, fleet your brilliant bits 
Wheeling and countcrwhceling. 

Heeling, broken beyond healing — 

Now grow together on the ceiling! 

That will task your wits ! 

Whoever quenched fire first, hoped to see 
Morsel after morsel flee 
As merrily, as giddily , ... 

Meantime, wliat lights my Hunbeaiii on, 

Where settles by degrees tlje radiant cripple ? 

Oh, is it surely blown, my martagon ? 

New-blown and ruddy as St. Agnes* nipple, 

Tlump as the flesli-bunch on some Turk bird’s poll! 

Jie sure if corals, branching ’neath the ripple 
0( ocean, bud there, — fairies watch unroll 
Such turban-flowers ; I say, such lamps disperse 
Thick red flame llirougli that dusk green universe I 
I am queen of thee, floweret ; 

And each fleshy blossom 
Preserve 1 not — (safer 
Thun leaves that embower it, 

Or shells that einbor-om) 

— From wee^ il and cliafcr *? 

Ijaugli through my pane, then ; solicit the bee ; 

Gibe liim, lie sure ; and, in midst of thy glee, 

Lo^■e thy queen, worship me ! 

— Worsliip whom else ? For am I not, this day, 

Whate’er 1 please ? Wliat shall I please to-day ? 

My morning, noon, eve, night — how spend my day ? 
To-morrow 1 must be Pippa who winds silk, 

The whole year round, to earn just bread and miilc : 

33ut, this one day, I have leave to go, 

And play out my fancy’s fullest games ; 

I may fancy all day — and it shall be so - • 

That 1 taste of the pleasures, am called by the names 
Of tlie Happiest Four in our Asolo ! 

See ! Up the Hill-side yonder, through the morning, 

Some one shall love me, as the world calls love : 

I am no less than Ottiina, take warning ! 

The gardens, and the great stone house above, 

And other house for shrubs, all glass in front 
Are mine ; where Sebald steals, as he is woli 
To court me, while old Luca yet reposes ; 

And therefore, till the shrub-house door uncloses 

T 2 
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I . . . what, now ? — give abundant cause for prafco 
About me — Ottiiiia, I moan — of late. 

Too bold, too confident, she dl still face down 
The spitefiillest of talkers in our town — 

How we talk in the little town below I 

But love, love, love — there 's better love, T know I 

This foolish love was only day’s first offer ; 

I choose my next love to defy the scoffer : 

For do not our Bride and Bridegroom sally 
Out of Possagno church at noon ? 

Their house looks over Orcana valley — 

Why should I not be the bride as soon 
As Ottima ? For I saw, beside. 

Arrive last night that little bride — 

Saw, if you call it seeing her, one flash 

Of the pale, snow-pure cheek and black bright tresses, 

Blacker than all except the black eyelash ; 

I wonder she contrives those lids no dresses I 
— So strict was she, the veil 
Should cover close her pale 

Pure cheeks — a bride to look at and scarce touch, 
Scarce touch, remoxnbor, Jules ! — for arc not such 
Used to be tended, flower -like, evei’y feature, 

As if one’s breath would fray the lily of a creature ? 

A soft and easy life these ladies leiwl ! 

Whiteness in us were wonderful indeed — 

Oh, save that brow its virgin dimness, 

Keep that foot its kuly primness, 

Jjet those ancles never swerve 

From their exquisite reserve 

Yet have to trip along the streets like me, 

All but naked to the Imec ! 

How will she ever grant her Jules a bliss 
So startling as her real first infant kiss ? 

Oh, no — not envy, this ! 

— Not envy, sure ! — for if you gave me 
Beave to take or to refuse, 

In earnest, do you think I *d choose 
That sort of new love to enslave mo ? 

Mine should have lapped me round from the begmning 

As little fear of losing it as winning I 

Xiovers grow cold, men learn to hate their wives, 

And only parents* love can last our lives : 

At eve, the son and mother, gentle pair, 

Commune inside our Turret ; what prevents 
My being Luigi ? while that mossy lair 
Of lizards through the winter-time is stirred 
With each to each i^^parting sweet intents 
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Fov this ncw-ycar, as brooding bird to bird— 

(For I observe of late, the evening walk 
Of Luigi and his mother always ends 
Inside our ruined turret, where they talk, 

Calmer than lovers, yet more kind than friends) 

Let mo be cared about, keep out of harm, 

And schemed for, safe in love as with a charm ; 

Let me be Luigi ! ... If I only knew 
^Vhat was my mother’s face— my father too I 

Nay, if you come to that, best love of all 
Is God’s ; then why not have God’s love befall 
Myself as, in the Palace by the Dome, 

Monsignor — who to-night will bicss the home 
Of his dead brother ; and God will bless in turn 
That heart which boats, those eyes which mildly burn 
AVith love for all men : I, to-night at least, 

Would bo that holy and beloved priest ! 

Now wait ! — even I already seem to share 

In God’s love : what does New-year’s hymn declare ? 

What other meaning do these verses bear ? 

AH service ranhs the same with God : 

If now, as formerly He trod 
Paradise, His presence fills 
Our earth, each only as God wills 
Can nu)rk — God'spujpcts, best and worst, 

Are we ; there is no last nor first. 

Say not “ a small event I ” Mliy “ small t ” 

Costs it more pain than this, yc call 
A great event," should come to pass, 

Than that / Untwine me from the mass 
Of deeds which make np life, one deed 
Power shall fall short in, or exceed ! 

And more of it, and more of it ! — oh, yes — 

I will pass by, and see their happiness, 

And envy none — being just as great, no doubt, 

Useful to men, and dear to God, as they ! 

A pretty thing to care about 
So mightily, this single holiday ! 

But let the sun shine I Wherefore repine ? 

— With thee to lead me, O Day of mine, 

Dow'n the gi'ass-path grey with dew% 

Under the pine- wood, blind with boughs. 

Where the swallow never flew 
As yet, nor cicale dared carouse — 

Dared carouse I enters the street. 
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I. — Morning. Up the JTUhshley inside ihe Slimhdiouae, 
Luca’s Ottima, and her Faromoiiry the German 

Sebald, 

Seb, (sings.) Let the watching lid^ wink ! 

Day's a-hlase tvith eyeSy think — 

Deej) into the nighty drink / 

Jtti, Night? Buch may be your Eliine-land nights, 

perhaps ; 

But this blood-red beam through the shutter’s chink, 

- — AVe call such light, the morning’s : let us see ! 

Mind how you grope ycur way though ! How these tall 
Naked geraniums straggle ! Push the lattice — 

Behind that frame 1 — Nay, do I bid you ? — Bebald, 

It shakes the dust down on me I AVhy, of course 
The slide-bolt catches. — Well, are you content, 

Or must I find you something else to spoil *? 

Kiss and be friends, my Sebald I Is it full morning ? 

Oh, don’t speak then ! 

Seh. Ay, thus it used to be ! 

Ever your house was, I remember, shut 
Till mid-day — I observed that, as I strolled 
On mornings thro’ the vale here : country girls 
Were noisy, washing gannents in the brook— 

Hinds drove the slow white oxen up the hills — 

But no, your house was mute, would ope no eye — 

And wisely — you were plotting one thing there, 

Nature, another outside : I looked up — 

Bough white wood shutters, rusty iron bars 
Silent as death, blind in a flood of light ; 

Oh, I remember I — and the peasants laughed 

And said, “ The old man sleeps with the young wife I ” 

This house was his, this chair, this window — his ! 

Otti. Ah, the clear morning ! I can see St. Af ark’s : 

That black streak is the belfry. Stop : Vicenza 
Should lie . . . There’s Padua, plain enough, that blue I 
Look o’er my shoulder — follow my finger 

Morning? 

It seems to me a night with a sun added : 

Where's dew? where’s freshness? That bruised plant, I 
bruised 

In getting thro* the lattice yestereve, 

Droops as it did. See, hero s my elbow’s mark 
In the dust on the sill* 

Otti, Oh, shut the lattice, pray ! 
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Seb, Let me lean out. I cannot scent blood here, 

Foul as the morn may be 

There, shut the world out 1 
How do you feel now, Ottima ? There — curse 
The world, and all outside I Let us throw off 
This mask : how do you bear yourself ? Let ’s out 
With all of it! 

OtH, Best never speak of it. 

Seb. Best speak again and yet again of it, 

Till words cease to bo more than words. “ His blood,” 

For instance-^ lot those two words mean “ His blood” 

And nothing more. Notice— I’ll say them now, 

” His blood.” 

Otti. Assuredly if I repented 

THe deed 

Seb, Repent ? who should repent, or why ? 

What puts that in your head ? Did I once say 
That I repented ? 

Otti, No — I said the deed 

Seb. ” The deed,” and “ the event ’’—just now it was 
“ Our passion’s fruit ” — the devil take such cant ! 

Say, once and always, Luca was a wittol, 

I am his cut-throat, you are 

Otti. Here is the wine — 

I brought it when we left the house above — 

And glasses too — wine of both sorts. Black ? white, then ? 

Seb. But am not I his cut-throat ? Wliat are you ? 

Otti. There, trudges on his business from the Duomo 
Benet the Capuchin, with his brown liood 
And bare feet — always in one place at church, 

Close under the stone wall by the south entry ; 

I used to take him for a brown cold piece 
Of the wall’s self, as out of it he rose 
To lot me pass — at first, I say, I used — 

Now — so has that dumb figure fastened on me — 

I rather should account the plastered wall 
A piece of him, so chilly does it strike. 

This, Sobald? 

Seb, No — the white wine — the white wine ! 

Well, Ottima, I promised no new year 
Should rise on us the ancient shameful way, 

Nor docs it rise : pour on ! To your black eyes ! 

Do you remember last damned New Year’s day ? 

QtU. You brought those foreign prints. We looked at them 
Over the wine and fruit. I had to scheme 
To get him from the fire. Nothing but saying 
His own set wants the proof-mark, roused him up 
To hunt them out 
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8eh» Faith, he is not alive 

To fondle yoM before my face I 

OHL I)o you 

Fondle me, then I who moans to take your life 
For that, my Sebald ? 

Hark you, Ottinia, 

One thing ’s to guard against. We *11 not make much 
One of the other — that is, not make more 
Parade of warmth, childish officious coil, 

Than yesterday — as if, sweet, I supposed 
Proof upon proof was needed now, now first, 

To show I love you — ^yes, still love you — love you 
In spite of Luca and what *s come to him 
— Sure sign we had him ever in our thoughts, 

White sneering old reproachful face and all 1 
We *11 even quarrel, love, at times, as if 
We still could lose each other — were not tied 
By this — conceive you ? 

OtH, Love 

Seb, Not tied so sure 

Because tho* I was wrought upon — have struck 
His insolence back into him — am I 
So surely yours ? — therefore, forever yours ? 

OUi, Love, to be wise, (one counsel pays another) 

Should we have — months ago — when first vre loved, 

For instance that May morning we two stole 
Under the green ascent of sycamores — 

If we had come upon a thing like that 
Suddenly 

Seb, “ A thing** . . . there again — ** a thing ! ’* 

Otti, Then, Venus’ body, had we come upon 
My husband Luca Gaddi’s murdered corpse 
Within there, at his couch -foot, covered close — 

Would you have pored upon it ? Why persist 
In poring now upon it ? For ’tis here — 

As much as there in the deserted house — 

You cannot rid your eyes of it ; for me, 

Now he is dead I hate him worse — I hate— 

Dare you stay here ? I would go back and hold 
His two dead hands, and say, I hate you worse 
Luca, than 

^ Seb, Off, off ; take your hands off mine ! 

Tis the hot evening — off I oh, morning, is it ? 

Otti. There *b one thing must be done— you know what thing. 
Come in and help to carry. We may sleep 
Anywhere in the whole wide house to-night. 

Seb, What would come, think you, if we let him lie 
Just as he is ? Let him lie there until 
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The angels take him ; he is turned by this 
Off from his face, beside, as you will see. 

Ottin This dustj' pane miglit serve for looking-glass. 
Three, four — four grey hairs ! Is it so you said 
A plait of hair should wave across my neck ? 

No — this way I 

Seh, Ottima, I would give your neck, 

Each splendid shoulder, both those breasts of yours, 

That this were undone I Killing ? — Kill the world 
So Luca lives again ! — Ay, lives to sputter 
Ilis fulsome dotage on you — yes, and feign 
Surprise that I returned at eve to sup, 

When all the morning I was loitering here 
Bid me dispatch my business and begone. 

I would 

Oiii. Sec 1 

Sch. No, I’ll finish I I>o you think 

I fear to speak the bare truth once for all ? 

All we have talked of is, at bottom, fine 
To suffer — there ’s a recompense in guilt ; 

One must be venturous and fortunate — 

What is one young for, else ? In age we’ll sigh 
O’er the wild, reckless, wicked days ffown over ; 

Still we have lived ! The vice was in its place. 

But to have eaten Luca’s bread, have worn 
His clothes, have felt his money swell my purse — 

Do lovers in romances sin that way ? 

Why, I was starving when I used to call 

And teach you music— starving while you plucked mo 

These flowers to smell I 

Otti, My poor lost friend 1 

Seh, He gave mo 

Life-nothing less : what if he did reproach 
My perfidy, and threaten, and do more — 

Had he no right ? What was to wonder at ? 

He sate by us at table quietly — 

Why must you lean across till our cheeks touch’d ? 

Could he do less than mtike pretence to strike me ? 

Tis not for the crime’s sake — I ’d commit ten crimes 
Greater, to have this crime wiped out — undone ! 

And you — O, how feel you ? feel you for me ? 

Oiti, Well, then— I love you better now than ever— 

And best (look at me while I speak to you) — 

Best for the crime — nor do I grieve, in truth, 

This mask, this simulated ignorance, 

This affectatiqyi of simplicity, 

Falls off our crime ; this naked crime of ours 
May not, now, be looked over — ^look it down then I 
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Great ? let it be ^prcat — but the joys it brought. 

Pay they or no its price ? Come — they or it ! 

Speak not ! The past, would you give up the past 
Such as it is, pleasure and crime together 
Give up that noon I owned my love for you — 

The garden’s silence — even the single bee 
Persisting in his toil, suddenly stopt. 

And where he hid you only could surmise 
By some campanuia’a chalice set a-swing 
As he clung there — ** Yes, I love you ! ” 

Seb, And I drew 

Back ; put far back your face with both my hands 
Lest you shoidd grow too full of me — your face 
So seemed athirst for my whole soul and body I 

OttL And when I ventured to receive you here, 

Made you steal hither in the mornings 

Scb. When 

I used to look up ’neath the shrub-house here. 

Till the red fire on its glazed windows spread 
To a yellow' haze ? 

OUL Ah — my sigh was the sun, 

Inflamed the sere side of yon chestnut-treo 
Nipt by the first frost. 

Scb, Yon would always laugh 

At m3’ W’et boots — I had to stride thro’ grass 
Over m3' ancles. 

OttL Then our crowning night 

Seb, The July night ? 

Ottu The day of it too, Sebald 1 
When the heaven’s pillars seemed o’erbowed with heat, 
Its black-blue canopy seemed let descend 
Close on us both, to weigh down each to each, 

And smother up all life except our life. 

So lay wo till the storm came. 

Seb. How it came I 

OUi, Buried in woods we lay, you recollect ; 

Swift ran the searching tempest overhead ; 

And ever and anon some bright white shaft 
Burnt thro’ the pine-tree roof — here burnt and there, 
As if God’s messenger thro’ the close wood screen 
Plunged and replunged his weapon at a venture, 
Feeling for guilty thee and mo ; then broke 
The thunder like a whole sea overhead 

Seb* Yes I 

Otti, — Whde I stretched myself upon yon, hands 
To hands, my mouth to your hot mouth, and shook 
All my locks loose, and covered y’ou with thorn — 

You l^bald, the same 3’cu— — — 
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8eh, Slower, Ottinia 

Otti. And as we lay 

Seb. Less vehemently I Love me — 

For^ve me — take not words — mere words — to heart — 

Your breath is worse than wine ! Breathe slow, speak slow — 
Do not lean on me — 

OitL Sebald, as wo lay, 
flisinfi: and falling only with our pants, 

Who said, “ Ijet death come now — ’tis right to die I 
Ilight to be punished — nought completes such bliss 
But woe ! ” Who said that ? 

Seh, How did we ever rise 9 
Was’t that wo slept *? Why did it end ? 

Otiu * I felt you 

Fresh tapering to a point the rufHed ends 
Of my loose locks ’twixt both your humid lips — 

(My hair is fallen now — knot it again !) 

Seb, I kiss you now, dear Ottima, now, and now i 
This way ? Will you forgive mo — bo onco moro 
My great queen ? 

OttL Bind it thrice upon my brow ; 

Crown me your <iucon, your spirit’s arbitress, 

Magnificent in sin. Say that I 
Seb, I crown you 

My great white queen, my spirit’s arbitress. 

Magnificent 

{From wiihout is heard the voice of Pippa, singing—) 

The year's at the springy 

And d-ay *s at the morn ; 

Monimg 's at seven; 

The hill’S'ide 's dewpearicd : 

The lark ’« 071 the wing ; 

The snail ’« on the thorn; 

God ’s in his heaven — 

AlVs right with the ivorld ! 

(Pippa passes.) 

Seb. God’s in his heaven ! Do you hear that 9 Who spoke ? 
You, you spoke 1 

Otti. Oh — that little ragged girl I 

She must have rested on the step — we give them 
But this one holiday the whole year round. 

Did you ever see our silk-nulls— their inside? 

There are ten silik mills now belong to you. 

She stoops to pick my double heartsease ...Shi 
She does not hear — you call out louder ! 
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Seb, Leave me \ 

Go, get your clothes on— dress those shoulders ! 

OHL Sebald ? 

Seb, Wipe off that paint. I hate you ! 

Otti, Miserable * 

Seb* My God I and she is emptied of it now 1 
Outright now 1 — how miraculously gone 
All of the grace— had she not strange grace once ? 

Why, the blank cheek hangs listless as it likes, 

No purpose holds the features up together, 

Only the cloven brow and puckered chin 
Stay in their places — and the very hair, 

That seemed to have a sort of life in it, 

Drops, a dead web 1 

OttL Speak to me-^speak not of me ! 

Beh, — That round great full-orbed face, where not an angle 
Broke the delicious indolence — all broken ! 

Otti, To me — not of me I — ungrateful, perjured cheat — 

A coward too — but ingrate ’s worse than all I 
Beggar — my slave — a fawning, cringing lie I 
Leave me I — betray me ! — I can see your drift — 

A lie that walks, and eats, and drinks I 

Seh, My God! 

Those morbid, olive, faultless shoulder-blades — 

I should have known there was no blood beneath ! 

Otti. You hate me, then ? You hate me then ? 

Seb. To think 

She would succeed in her absurd attempt, 

And fascinate by sinning ; and show herself 
Superior — Guilt from its excess, superior 
To Innocence. That little peasant’s voice 
Has righted all again. Though I be lost, 

I know which is the better, never fear. 

Of vice or virtue, purity or lust, 

Nature, or trick — T see what I have done, 

Entirely now I Oh, I am proud to feel 
Such torments — ^let the world take credit thence 
I, having done my deed, pay too its price ! 

I hate, hate — curse you I God ’s in his heaven I 
Otti. —Mel 

Me ! no, no, Sebald — not yourself — kill mo I 
Mine is the whole crime — do but kill me — then 
Yourself— then — presently — tirst hear me speak — 

I always meant to kill myself — wait, you ! 

Lean on my breast — not as a breast ; don’t love mo 
The more because you lean on me, my own 
Heart’s Sebald J There — there — both deaths presently I 
Seb. Warn \a drowned now — r|uite drowned : all I feel 
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Is ... is at swift-recurring intervals, 

A hurryhig-down within me, as of waters 
Loosened to smother up some ghastly pit — 
There they go — whirls froiXA a black, fiery sea I 
Oiti. Not to me, God — to him be merciful I 


Talk hif the way, while Pippa is passing from the Hillside to 
Orcana, Foreign Students of Painting and Sculpture, 
from Venice, assembled opposite the House of Jules, a 
young P'rench Statuary, 

Student, Attention! my ow^n post is beneath this win- 
dow, but the pomegranate clump yonder will hide three or 
four of you with a little squeezing, and Schramm and his pipe 
must lie flat in the balcony. Four, five — who ’s a defaulter ? 
We want everybody, for Jules must not be suffered to hurt his 
bride when the jest ’s found out. 

Stud. All here I Only our poet ’s aw^ay — never having 
much meant to be present, moonstrike him I The airs of that 
fellow, that Giovacchino ! He was in violent love with him- 
self, and had a fair prospect of thriving in his suit, so 
unmolested was it, — when suddenly a woman falls in love with 
him too ; and out of pure jealousy he takes himself off to 
Trieste, immortal poem and all — whereto is this prophetical 
epitaph appended already, as Bluphocks assures me — “ Here a 
mammoth -poem lies, — Fouled to death by butterflies.^' His 
own fault, the simpleton I Instead of cramp couplets, each 
like a knife in your entrails, he should write, says Bluphocks, 
both classically and intelligibly : — JEsculapius, an Epic, 
Catalogue of the drugs : Hebe's plaister — One strip Cools your 
Up, Phoebus' emulsion — One bottle Clears your throttle, 
MercutY^ bolus — One box Cures . . . 

Srd Stud. Subside, my fine fellow ! If the marriage was 
over by ten o’clock, Jules will certainly be hero in a minute 
with his bride. 

2nd Stud, Good I — Only, so should the poet’s muse have been 
universally acceptable, says Bluphocks, et canihus nostris . . . 
and Delia not better known to our literary dogs than the boy — 
Giovacchino I 

Stud, To the point, now. Where ’s Gottlieb, the new- 
comer? Oh, —listen, Gottlieb, to what has called down this 
piece of friendly vengeance on Jules, of which we now assemble 
to witness the wlndlng-up. We are all agreed, all in a tale, 
observe, when Jules shall burst out on us in a fury by-and-by : 
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I am spokesman — the verses that are to undeceive Jules bear 
my name of Lutwycho — but each professes himself alike 
insulted by this strutting; stoiie-squarer, who came sinj;ly from 
Paris to Munich, and thence with a crowd of us to Venice and 
Possagno here, but proceeds in a day or two alone again — oli, 
alone, indubitably! — ^to Home and Florence. lie, forsooth, 
take up his portion with these dissolute, brutalised, liearfcloss 
bunglers ! — So he was Heard to call us all ; now, is Schramm 
brutalised. I should like to know ? Am I heartless ? 

Goit, Why, somewhat heartless; for, suppose Jules a cox- 
comb as much as you choose, still, for tliis mere coxcombry, 
you will have brushed off — what do folks style it ? — the bloom 
of his life. Is it too late to alter? These love-letters, now, 
you call his ... I can't laugh at them. 

Ath Stud Because you never read the sham letters of our 
inditing which drew forth these. 

Gott. His discovery of the truth will he frightful. 

Ath Stud, That’s the joke. But you should have jvnned us 
at the beginning ; there ’s no doubt ho loves the girl — loves a 
model he might hire by rhe hour I 

Gott, See here i ‘‘ He has been accustomed,” he writes, to 
have Cano'-'u’s womeu about liim, in stone, and the world’s 
women beilcte him, in fesh; these being as much below, as 
those above — ^his soul’j aspiration ; but now he is to have the 
real.” . . . There you laugh again ! I say, you wipe off the 
very dew of liis youth, 

Slu 1. Hchramm t (Take the pipe out of his mouth, some- 
body) — will Jules lose the bloom of liis youth ? 

Schramm. Nothing worth keeping is ever lost in this world : 
look at a blossom — it drops presently, having done its service 
and lasted its time ; but fruits sncceed, and where would be the 
blossom’s place could it continue? As %vc>H affirm that your 
eye is no longer in your body, because its earliest favourite, 
whatever it may have first loved to look on, is detvd and done 
with— as that any affection is lost to the soul when its first 
object, whatever happened first to satisfy it, is superseded in 
due course. Keep but ever looking, whether with the lady’s 
eye or the mind’s, and you will soon find something to look on I 
Has a man done wondering at women ? — There follow men, 
dead and alive, to wonder at. Has he done wondering at 
men ? — There ’s God to wonder at ; and the faculty of wonder 
may be, at the same time, old and tired enough %vith respect to 
its first object, and yet young and fresh sufficiently, so far as 
concerns its novel one. Thus . . . 

Isii Stud. Put 8ehr^mm*s pipe into his mouth again f There, 
you see I Well, this— ^ules ... a wretched fribble? — oh, I 
watched his disportings at Possagno, the otho : day I Canova’s 
gallery— you know : there he marches first resolvedly pact 
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great works by the dozen witliout vouchsafing an eye : all at 
onco ho stops full at the Psiche-fanciulla — cannot pass that 
old acquaintance without a nod of encouragement — “In ;>our 
new place, beauty ? Then behave yourself as well here as at 
Munich — I see you ! ” Next he posts himself deliberately 
before the unti nished Fieia for halt an lioiir without moving, 
till up he starts of a sudden, and thrusts his very nose into — 1 
say, into — the group ; by which gesture you are informed that 
precisely the s ole point lie had not fully mastered in Caiiova’s 
practice W'as a certain method of using the drill in the articu- 
lation of the knee-joint — and that, likewise, has he mastered 
at length ! Good-bye, tlierefore, to poor Canova — whos. 
gallery no longer need detain liis successor Jules, the pre- 
destinated no\el thinker in marble ! 

Of/i- Stud. Tell him about the women go on to the 
woitien 1 

Stud. 'Why, on that matter he could nevrr be supercilious 
enough. How should we he otlur (he said) than tlie poor devils 
you sec, w’ith those debasing habits we cherish ? He was not 
to wallow in that mire, at least : he would wait, and love only 
at the proper time, and meanwhile put up with the Psichc- 
fancitdla. Now I happened to hear of a young Greek — real 
Greek — girl at Malam occo ; a true Islander, do you sec, with 
Alciphron's “ liair like sea-moss ” — Schramm knows ! — white 
and quiet as an apparition, and fourteen years old at farthest, — 
a daughter of Natalia, so she swears — that hag Natalia, who 
helps us to models at three lire an hour. AVc selected this girl 
for the heroine of our jest. So, first, Jules received a scented 
letter — somebody had seen his Tydeus at the academy, and my 
picture wiis nothing to it— a profound admirer bade him 
persevere — would make herself known to him ore long — 
(Paolina, luy little friend of the Fenice, transcribes divinely). 
And in due time the mysterious correspondent gave certain 
hints of her peculiar cliarms — the pale cheeks, the black hair — 
w'hatever, in short, hod struck us in our Malamocco model : we 
retained her name too— -Phene, which is by interpretation 
sea-eagle. Now, think of Jules finding himself distinguished 
from the herd of us by such a creature I In liis very first 
answer he proposed marrj'ing his luonitrcss : and fancy us 
over these letters, tw'o, three times a day, to receive and 
dispatch ! I concocted the main of it ; relations were in the 
way— secrecy must be observed — in fine, would he w^ed her on 
trust, and only speak to her when they were indissolubly 
unitad *? St — st — ^Ilere they come I 

6th Stud. Both of them 1 Heaven’s love, speak softly i 
speak within yourselves I 

6th Biud» Liook at the bridegroom ! Half his hair in storm, 
and half in calm,— patted down over the left temple,— like a 
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frothy cup ono blows on to cool it ! and tlie same old blouse 
that he murders the marble in I 

Stud, Not a rich vest like yours, Hannibal Scratchy I — 
rich, that your face may the better set it off ! 

Stud, And the bride I Yes, sure enough, our Phene I 
Should you have known her in her clothes ? How magnificently 
pale ! 

Gott, She does not also take it for earnest, I hope ? 

Stud, Oh, Natalia’s concern, that is ! We settle with 
Natalia. 

(Sth Stud. She does not speak — has evidently let out no 
word. The only thing is, will she equally remember the rest 
of her lesson, and repeat correctly all those verses which are 
to break the secret to Jules ? 

Gott, How he gazes on her I Pity — pity I 

Ist stud. They go in — now, silence I You three, — not nearer 
the window, mind, than that pomegranate — just where the 
little girl, who a few minutes ago passed us singing, is seated ! 


II. — Noon, Over Orcana, The House of J olbs, who crosses 
its threshold with Phene — she is silent ^ on which Jules 
begins — 

Do not die, Phene — I am yours now — ^you 
A.re mine now — let fate reach me how she likes, 

If you ’ll not die — so, never die I Sit here — 

My work-room’s single seat : I over-lean 
This length of hair and lustrous front — they turn 
Like an entire flower upward — eyes — ^lips — last 
Your chin — no, last your throat turns — ’tis their scent 
Pulls down my face upon you 1 Nay, look ever 
This one way till I change, grow you — I could 
Change into you, beloved 1 

You by me. 

And I by you — this is your hand in mine — 

And side by side we sit : all ’s true. Thank God I 
I have spoken — speak, you I 

— 0, my life to come I 

My Tydeus must be carved, that *s there in clay : 

Yet how be carved, with you about the chamber ? 

Where must I place you ? When I think that once 
This room-full of rough block-work seemed my heaven 
Without you I Shall I ever work again — 

Get fairly into my ol'^ ways again — 
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Bid each conception stand while* trait by trait, 

My luind transfers its lineaments to stone ? 

Will iny mere fancies live near yon, my truth — 

Tlie live truth — passing and repassing me — 

Sitting beside me ? 

Now speak I 

Only, first, 

See, all your letters ! Was ’t not well contrived ? 

Their hiding-place is Psyche’s robe ; she keeps 
Your letters next her skin : which drops out foremost? 
Ah, — this that swam doAvn like a first moonbeam 
Into my world 1 

Again those eyes complete 
Their melancholy survey, sweet and slow, 

Of all my room holds ; to return and rest 
On me, with pity, yet some wonder too — 

As if God bade some spirit plague a world, 

And this were the one moment of surprise 
And sorrow while she took her station, pausing 
O’er W'hat she sees, finds good, and must destroy ! 

What gaze you at ? Those ? Books, I told you of ; 

Jjft your first word to me rejoice them loo : 

This minion, a Coluthus, writ in red 
Bistro and azure by Bessarion’s senbe — 

Bead this lino . . no, shame, Homer’s be the Greek 
First breathed me from the lips of my Greek girl 1. 

^ly Odyssey in coarse black vivid type 

With faded yellow blossoms ’twixt page and page, 

To mark great places with due gratitude ; 

“ He naidt on Animomt directed 
“ A bitter sha ft ”... a Hovver blots out the rest ! 
Again upon your search ? My statues, then ! 

— Ah, do not mind that — better that will look 
When cast in bronze— an Almaign Kaiser, that, 
Bwart-green and gold, with truncheon based on hip. 
This, rather, turn to ! What, unrecognised ? 

I thought you would have seen that here you sit 
As I imagined you, — Hippolyta, 

Naked upon her bright Numidian hoi*se I 
Bocall you this, then ? “ Carve in bold relief ” — 

Bo you commanded—** carve, against I come, 

“ A Greek, in Athens, as our fashion was, 

“ Feasting, bay-filletted and thunder- free, 

“ Who rises ’neatli the lifted myrtle-branch : 

** * Praise those who slew Hipparchus f cry the guests, 

** ‘ While o'er thy head' the singer's myrtle waves 
“ * As erst above our champions' : stand np^ all ! ' ** 

See, I have laboured to express your thought I 

K 
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Quite roundt a cluster of mere hands and arms, 

(Thrust in all senses, all ways, from all sides, 

Only consenting at the branches* end 

They strain toward) serves for frame to a sole face — 

The Praiser’s —in tlie centre — who with eyes 

Sightless, so bend they back to light inside 

His brain where visionary forms throng up, 

Sings, minding not that palpitating arch 
Of hands and amis, nor the quick drip of wine 
From the drenched leaves overhead, nor crowns cast off, 
Violet and parsley crowns to trample on — 

Sings, pausing as the patron-ghosts approve, 

Devoutly their unconquerable hymn ! 

Hut you must say a “ well ** to that — say. “ well I ** 
Because you gaze — am I fantastic, sweet ? 

Gaze like my very life*s-stuff, marble — marbly 
Even to the silence ! why before I found 
T'he real flesh Phene, I inured myself 
To see, throughout all nature, varied stuff 
For better nature’s birth by means of art : 

With me, each substance tended to one form 
Of beauty — to the human Archetype — 

On every side occurred suggestive germs 

Of that — ^the tree, the flower — or take the fruit, — 

Some rosy shape, continuing the peach, 

Curved beewise o’er its bough ; as rosy limbs, 
Depending, nestled in the leaves — and just 
From a cleft rose -peach the whole Dryad sprang ! 

But of the stuffs one can be master of, 

How I divined their capabilities ! 

From the soft-rinded sinoothening facile chalk 
That yields your outline to the air’s embrace, 

Half- softened by a halo’s pearly gloom ; 

Down to the crisp imperious steel, so sure 

To cut its one couflded thought clean out 

Of all the world : but marble I — ’neath my tools 

More pliable than jelly — as it were 

Some clear primomial creature dug from depths 

In the Earth’s heart, where itself breeds itself, 

And whence all baser substance may be worked ; 

Befine it off to air, you may — condense it 
Down to the diamond ; — is not metal there, 

AVhen o’er the sudden specks my chisel trips ? 

— Not flesh — as flake off flake I scale, approach, 

Lay bare those bluish veins of blood asleep ? 

Jjurks flame in no strange windings where, surprised 
By the swift implement sent home at once, 

Flushes and glowings radiate and hover 
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About its track ? — 

Phone ? what — why is this *? 

That whitening cheek, those still-dilating eyes I 
Ah, you will die— I knew that you would die 1 

[Phekk heginst on his having long remained silent. 

Now the end *s coining — to be sure, it must 
Have ended sometime ! Tush — why need I speolc 
'i’heir foolish speech ? I cannot bring to mind 
One-half of it, besides ; and do not caro 
For old Natalia now, nor any of them. 

Oh, yop — what are you ? — if I do not try 
To say the words Natalia made me learn. 

To please your friends, — it is to keep myself 
Where your voice lifted me, by letting it 
Proceed — but can it *? Even you, perhaps. 

Cannot take up, now you liave once let fall, 

The music’s life, and mo along with that — 

No, or you would ! Wo ’ll stay, then, as we are 
— Above the world. 

You creature with the eyes I 
If I could look for ever up to them. 

As now you let mo, — I believe all sin. 

All memory of wrong done or suffering borne, 

Would drop down, low and lower, to the earth 
Whence all that ’s low comes, and tliere touch and stay 
— Never to overtake the rest of me. 

All that, unspotted, reaches up to you. 

Drawn by those eyes ! What rises is myself. 

Not so the shame and suffering; but they sink, 

Are left, I rise above them — Keep me so 
Above the world I 

Put you sink, for your eyes 

Are altering—altercd ! Stay — “ f love you, love you ”... 

I could prevent it if I understood 

More of your words to me— was ’t in the tone 

Or the words, your power ? 

Or stay — will repeai 

Their speech, if that contents you t Only, change 
No more, and I shall find it presently 
— Far back here, in the brain yourself filled up. 

Natalia threatened me that harm would follow 
Unless I spoke their lesson to the end. 

But harm to me, I thought she meant, not you. 

Your friends, — Natalia said they were your friends 
And meant you well, — because, I doubted it. 

Observing (what was very strange to see) 

On every face, so different in all else, 

K 2 
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The same smile girls like us are used to bear, 

But never men, men cannot stoop so low ; 

Yet your friends, speaking of you, used that smile, 
That hateful smirk of boundless self-conceit 
Which seems to take possession of this world 
And make of God their tame confederate, 

Purveyor to their appetites . . you know ! 

B it no — Natalia said they were your friends, 

And they assented while they smiled the more. 

And all came round me, — that thin Knglishman 
With light, lank hair seemed leader of the rest ; 

He hold a paper — “ What we want,” said he, 

Ending some explanation to his friends — 

Is something slow, involved and mystical, 

“ To liold Jules long in doubt, yet take his taste 
And lure him on, so that, at innermost 
” Where he seeks sweetness’ soul, he may find — this t 
“ — As in the apple’s core, the noisome tl y : 

** For insects on the rind are seen at once, 

“ And brushed aside as soon, but this is found 
“ Only when on the lips or loathing tongue.” 

And so he read what I have got by heart — 

I *11 speak it, — “ Do not die, love I I am yours ** • . . 
Stop —is not that, or like that, part of words 
Y’ourself began by speaking ? Strange to lose 
What cost much pains to learn 1 Is this more right ? 
I am a painter who canno t paint ; 

In my life, a devil rather than saint, 

In my brain, as poor a d'eature too — 

jVo end to all I cannot do f 

Yet do one thing at least I can — 

Love a man, or hate a man 
Supremely : thus my love began. 

Through the Valley of Love I went. 

In Us lovingest spot to abide. 

And just on the verge where I pitched my tent, 

I found Hate dwellhig beside. 

Let the Bridegroom ash what the painter meant. 
Of his Bride, of the peerless Bride I) 

And further, I traversed Hale's grove. 

In its haiefullest nook to dwell ; 

But lo, where I flung myself prone, couched Love 
J^here the deepest shadow fell, 

{ The meaning — those black bride's eyes above, 

Not the painter's lips should tell /) 

*! here,” said he, Jules probably will ask, 

You have black eyes, love, — you arc, sure enough, 
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•* Mp peerless hride^ — so do you lellt indeed^ 

What needs some explanation — what means this? ’* 

— And I am to p;o on» without a word — 

So I grew wiser in Love and Hate 
From Stmpjlcy that 1 was of late. 

For once^ when I loved, 1 would enlace 
Breast, eyelids, hands, feet, form and face 
Of her I loved, in (me embrace — 

As if by mere love I could love immensely ! 

And when I hated, I would idling e 
My sword, and wipe with the first lunge 
My foe? s whole life out, like a sponge — 

As if by mere hate I could hate intensely ! 

But now I am wiser, know better the fashion 
How passion seeks aid from its oiiposite i^assion. 
And if I see cause to love more, or hate more 
That ever man loved, ev^r hated, before — 

And seek in the Valley of Love, 

The sjK)/, or the spot in Hate's Grove, 

Tt here my soul may the snretiest reach 
The essence, nought less, of each. 

The Hate of all Hates, or the Love 
Of at I Loves, in its Valley or Grove , — 
jf find them the very warders 
Fach of the other s borders, 

I love most, when Love is disguised 

In Hate ; and when Hate is surprised 

In Love, then 1 hate most : ash 

How Love smiles through Hate's iron casque, 

Hate grins through Love's rose-braided mask , — 
And how, having hated thee, 

1 sought long and painfully 
To wound thee, and not qnriek 
The skin, but pierce to the quick — 

Ask this, my Jules, and be answered straight 
By thy bride — how the painter Luiwyche can hate 1 

Jules interposes. 

Lutwyche — who else ? But all of them, no doubt, 

Hated me : they at Venice — presently 
Their turn, however I You 1 shall not meet : 

If 1 dreamed, saying this \vould wake me I 

Keep 

What’s here, this gold — we cannot meet again. 
Consider— and the money was but meant 
For two years’ travel, which is over now, 

All chance, or hope, or care, or need of it V 
This, and what comes from selling these, iny casts 
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And books, and medals, except ... let them go 
Together, so the produce keeps you safe, 

Out of Natalia’s clutches 1 — If by chance 

(For all ’s chance here) I should survive the gang 

At Venice, root out all fifteen of them, 

We might meet somewhere, since the world is wide — 

(From without is heard the voice of Pippa, singing — 

Give her but least excuse to love me ! 

When — where — 

How — can this arm establish her above mCi 
If fortune fixed her as my lady there^ 

There already^ to eternally reprove me ? 

(** Hist ” — said Kate the queen; 

But “ Oh — ” cried the maiden^ binaing her tresses, 

'^'Tis only a page that carols unseen 
“ Crumbling your hounds their messes / ”) 

Is she wronged f — To the rescue of her honour^ 

My heart ! 

Is she poor ? — What costs it to he styled a donor? 

Merely an earth 's to cleave, a sea 's to part ! 

But that fortune should have thrust all this upon her ! 

(“ Nay, list,^' — hade Kate the queen ; 

And still cried the maiden, binding her tresses, 

“ ^Tis only a page that carols unseen 
Fitting your hawks their jesses ! ’V 

(Pippa passes.) 

Jules rssumes. 

What name was that the little girl sang forth ? 

Kate ? The Comaro, doubtless, who renounced 
The crown of Cyprus to be lady here 
At Asolo, where still the peasants keep 
Her memory ; and songs tell how many a page 
Pined for the grace of one so far above 
His power of doing good to, as a queen — 

“ She never could be WToiiged, be poor,” he sighed, 

** For him to help her ! ” 

Yes, a bitter thing 

To see our lady above all need of us ; 

Yet so we look ere we will love ; not I, 

But the world looks so. If whoever loves 
Must be, in some sort, god or worshipper, 

The blessing or the blest one, queen or page. 

Why should we always chodse the page’s part ? 

Here is a woman with utter need of me, — 

I find myself queen here, it seems t 
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How strange I 

Look at the woman here with the new soul, 

Like my own Psyche’s, — fresh upon her lip*: 

Alit, the visionary buttertiy, 

Waiting my word to enter and make bright, 
vJr flutter off and leave all blank as first. 

This body had no soul before, but slept 
Or stirred, was beauteous or ungainly, free 
P’rom taint or foul with stain, as outward things 
Fastened their image on its passiveness : 

Now, it will wake, feel, live — or die again I 
Shall to produce form out of unshaped stuff 
Be art — and, further, to evoke a soul 
Fi;om form, be nothing ? This new soul is mine I 

Now, to kill Lutwychc, what would that do ? — save 
A wretched dauber, men will hoot to death 
Without me, from their laughter I — Oh, to hear 
God’s voice plain as I heard it first, before 
They broke in with that laughter I I heard them 
Henceforth, not God 1 

To Ancona — Greece — some isle ) 
I wanted silence only — there is clay 
Everywhere. One may do whate’er one likes 
In Art — the only thing is, to make sure 
That one does like it — which takes pains to know. 

Scatter all this, niy Phene — this mad dream I 
Who — what is Lutwyche — w'hat Natalia’s friends, 

What the whole world except our love — my own, 

Own Phene ? But I told you, did I not, 

Ere night we travel for your land — some isle 
With the sea’s silence on it ? Stand aside — 

I do but break these paltry models up 
To begin art afresh. Shall I meet Lutwyche, 

And save him from my statue’s meeting hun ? 

Some unsuspected i.sle in the far seas ! 

Like a god going thi.<^ ’ his world there stands 
One mountain for a moment in the dusk, 

Whole brotherhoods of cedars on its brow — 

And you are ever by me while I gaze 
•—Are in my arms as now — as now— as now I 
Some unsuspected isle in the far seas ! 

Some uxisuspected isle in far-ofif seas I 
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Talk hy the way^ while Pippa is passing from Oreana to the 
Turret, Two or three of the Austriaii Police loitering 
with Bluphogks, an P^nglisk vagahontl just in view of 
the Turret, 

Bluphocks* So, that is your Pippa, tho little girl who passed 
us singing ? Well, your Bishop’s Intondant’s money shall be 
honestly earned : — now, don’t make me that sour face because 
I bring the Bishop’s iiaine into the business — we know he can 
have nothing to do with such horrors — we know that ho is a 
saint and all that a Bishop should be, who is a great man 
besides. Oh! were hut every ‘U>arm a imiggoty Every Jly a 
grig, Every bough a Christmas faggot. Every tune a jig ! In 
fact, I have abjured all religions ; but the last I inclined to was 
the Armenian — for I have travelled, do you see, and at Koenigs- 
berg, Prussia Improper (so styled because there *s a sort of 
bleak hungry sun there,) you might remark over a venerable 
house-porch, a certain Chaldee inscription; and brief as it is, a 
mere glance at it used absolutely to change the mood of every 
bearded passenger. In they turned, one and all ; the young 
and lightsome, with no irreverent pause, the aged anl decrepit 
with a sensible alacrity, — ’twas the Grand Kabbi’s abo<le, in 
short. Struck with curiosity, I lost no time in learning Syriao 
— (these are vowels, you dogs, — follow niy stick’s end in the 
mud — Celarent, Darii, Ferio !) and one morning presented 
myself spelling-book in hand, a, b, c, — I picked it out letter by 
letter, and what was the purport of this miraculous posy? 
Some cherished legend of the past you *11 say — “ How Moses 
hocuspocust Egypt's land with fly and locust," — or, ** How to 
Jonah sounded Imrshish, Get thee up and go to Tarshish " — 
or, ** How the augcl tneeting Balaam, Straight his ass returned 
a salaam ; ” — in no wise I Shackabrach — Boach — somebody 

or other — Isaach; Ee-cei-ver, Pur’Cha-scr and Ex-chan-gcr of 
— Stolen goods / ” So talk to me of the religion of a bishop I 
I have renounced all bishops save Bishop Beveridge — mean to 
live so — and die — As some Greek dog-sage, dead and merry, HelU 
ward hound in Charon's wherry — With food for both worlds, 
under and upper. Lupine-seed and Hecate's supper, and never 
an oholus , , . (Though thanks to you, or this Intendant thro* 
you, or this Bishop tliro’ his Intendant — I possess a burning 
pocket-full of aminzigers) , , . To 27ay the Stygian ferry I 

1st Pol, There is the girl, then ; go and deserve them the 
moment you have pointed out to us Signor laiigi and his 

• ‘‘Ho makethhin aun Hac on tlic ovU an<l on the f3ro<*<I, auU Hcntkili rain 

on the juat and on the uiijnxt. 
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mother. {To the rest) I have been noticing a house yonder, 
this lonpj while — not a shutter unclosed since inornin" I 

2n(i PoL Old Luca Gaddi’s, that owns the silk-mills here : ho 
dozes by the hour — wakes up, sighs deeply, says he should like 
to bo Prince Metternich, and then dozes again, after hjiving 
bidden young Sebald, the foreigner, set liis wife to pla;^ing 
draughts ; never molest such a household, they mean well. 

Bliq)^ Only, cannot you tell me something of this little 
Pippa, I must have to do ^\ith? — one could make something of 
that name. Pippa — that is short for Felippa — rhyming to 
— Vanurge eonsults Hertrippa — Bdiev'si thou^ King Agripipa / 
Something might be done with that name. 

Pol, l‘ut into rhyme that your head and a ripe musk- 
medon would not be dear at half a zwanziger! Leave this 
fooling, and look out — the afternoon ’s over, or nearly so. 

X^F<l PoL \Vhere in this passport of Signor Luigi docs our 
principal instruct you to watch him so narrowly ? There ? 
what’s there beside a simple signature? (That English fool’s 
busy watching.) 

^Ind PoL Flourish all round — “ put all possible obstacles in 
his way ; ” oblong dot at the end — “ Detain him till further 
advice, reach you ; ” scratch at bottom — “ Send him back on 
pretence of some informality in the above ; ” ink-spirt on 
right-hand side, (which is the case here) — “ Arrest him at 
once,” why and wherefore, I don’t concern myself, but my 
instructions amount to this : if Signor liuigi leaves homo to- 
night for Vienna, well and good — the passport deposed with us 
for our vim is really for his own use, they have misinformed 
the Ofiice, and lie means well; but let him stay over to-night — 
thci'e has been the pretence we suspect — the accounts of his 
corresrponding and holding intelligence with the Carbonari are 
correct — wc arrest him at once — to-morrow comes Venice — and 
presently, Spielberg. Bluphocks makes the signal sure enough ! 
That is he, entering the turret with his mother, no doubt. 


III. — Evening, Inside the Turret, Luigi a7id his Mother 
entering. 

Mother, If there blew wind, you ’d hear a long sigh, easing 
The utmost heavines.s of music’s heart. 

Luigi, Here in the archway ? 

Mother, " Oh no, no — in farther. 

Whore the echo is made — on the i-idge. 

Luigi. Here surely, then. 

How plain the tap of niy heel as I leaped up I 
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HarE — “ Lucius Junius ! ** The very ghost of a voice, 
Whose body is caught and kept by . . . what are those ? 
Mere withered wall-flowers, waving overhead ? 

They seem an elvish group with thin bleached hair 
Who lean out of their topmost fortress — looking 
And listening, mountain men, to what we say, 

Hands under chin of each grave earthy face : 

Up and show faces all of you I — “ All of you ! ” 

That ’s the king’s dwarf with the scarlet comb ; now hark — 
Come down and meet your fate I Hark — “ Meet your fate / 

Mother. Let him not meet it, my Luigi — do not 
Go to his city ; putting crime aside 
Half of these ills of Italy are feigned — 

Your Pellicos and writers for effect, 

Write for effect. 

Luigi, Hush I say A. writes, and B. 

Mother, These A.’s and B/s write for effect, I say. 

Then, evil is in its nature loud, while good 
Is silent—you hear each petty injury — 

None of his daily virtues ; he is old, 

Quiet, and kind, and densely stupid — why 
]3o A. and B. not kill him themselves ? 

Luigi, They teach 

Others to kill him— me — and, if I fail. 

Others to succeed ; now, if A. tried and failed 
I could not teach that : mine *s the lesser task. 

Mother, they visit night by night . . . 

Mother. — You, Luigi ? 

Ah, will you let me tell you w'hat you arc ? 

Luigi. Why not ? Oh, the one thing you fear to hint, 

You may assure yourself I say and say 
Ever to myself ; at times — nay, even as now 
We sit, I think ray mind is touched — suspect 
All is not sound : but is not knowing that, 

What constitutes one sane or otherwise ? 

I know I am thus — so all is right again I 
I laugh at myself as through the town I walk, 

\nd see men merry as if no Italy 

Were suffering ; then I ponder — “ I am rich, 

** Young, healthy ; why should this fact trouble me, 

“ More than it troubles these ? ” But it does trouble mo J 
No — trouble *s a bad word — for as I walk 
There *8 springing and melody and giddiness, 

And old quaint turns and passages of my youth 
Dreams long forgotten, little in themselves— 

Keturn to me — whatever may amuse me. 

And earth seems in a truce with me, and heaven 
Accords with me, all things suspend their strife, 
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The very cicalac laugh “ There goes he, and there I 

“ Feast him, the time is short — he is on his way 

“ For the world’s sake — ferist him this once, our friend I ” 

And in return for all this, I can trip 

Cheerfully up th(3 scaffold -steps ; I go 

This evening, mother ! 

Mother, But mistrust yourself — 

Mistrust the judgment you pronounce on him. 

LuigL Oh, there I feci — am sure that I am right ! 

Mother, Mistrust your judgment, then, of the mere means 
Of this wild enterprise : say you are right, — 

How should one in your state e’er bring to pass 
What would require a cool head, a cold heart, 

And calm hand ? You never will escape. 

Luigi, Escape — to even wdsh that, would spoil all I 
The dying is best part of it. Too much 
Have I enjoyed these fifteen years of mine, 

To leave myself excuse for longer life — 

Was not life pressed down, running o’er with joy, 

That I might finish with it ere my fellows 
Who, sparelier feasted, make a longer stay ? 

I was put at the board-hciul, helped to all 
At first ; I rise up happy and content. 

God must be glad one loves his world so much — 

I can give news of earth to all the dead 
Who ask me ; — last year’s sunsets, and great stars 
That had a right to come first and sec ebb 
The crimson w^ave that drifte the sun aw^ay — 

Those crescent moons with notched and burning rims 
That strengthened into sfiarp fire, and there stood, 

Impatient of the azure — and that day 
In March, a double rainbow stopped the storm — 

May’s warm, slow, yellow moonlit summer nights — 

Gone are they, but I have them in my soul I 
• Mother, (He will not go I) 

Luigi, Y"ou smile at me I ’Tis true. — 

Voluptuousness, grotesqueness, ghastliness, 

Environ my devotedness as quaintly 

As round alK>ut some antique altar wreathe 

The rose festoons, goats* lioms, and oxen’s skulls. 

Mother. See now : you reach the city — j^ou must cross 
His threshold — how ? 

Luigi, Oh, that ’s if we conspired I 

Then would come pains in plenty, as you guess — 

But guess not how the qualities required 
For such an of^ce-^ualities I have — 

Would little stead me otherwise employed, 

Yet prove of rarest merit here— here only. 
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Andjiuhje ihem every one 
From its threshold of smooth stone. 

They haled him many a valley -thief ^ 

Caught in the sheep-iyem — robber -chief 
Swarthy and shameless — beggar -cheat--^ 

Spy-protvler — or rough jnratc found 
On the sea-sand left aground ; 

And sometimes clung about his feet ^ 

With bleeding lip and burning cheeky 
A woman^ bitterest lorong to speak 
Of one with sullen thickset brows : 

And sometimes from the prison-house 
The angry priests a pale wretch brought^ 

Who through some chink had pushed ami j^rcsscd^ 

On knees and elbowsy belly and breast y 
Worm-like into the temple y — caught 
At last there by the very Gody 
Who ever in the darkness strode 
Backward and forward , keeping watch 
O'er his brazen bowlsy such rogues to catch ! 

And these y all and every onPy 
The king judged y sitting in the sun. 

Luigi. That king should still judge sitting in the sun ! 

[From xvithout.^ His councillors, on left and right. 
Looked anxious up, — but no surprise 
Disturbed the king's old smiling eyes. 

Where the very blue had fumed to white. 

'Tis said, a Python scared one day 
The breathless city, till he came. 

With forky tongue and eyes on flame. 

Where the old king sate to judge alway ; 

But when he saw the swerpy hair. 

Girt with a crown of berries rare 
Which the God will hardly give to wear 
To the maiden who singeth, dancing hare 
In the altar-stnoke by the pine-tOrcii lights. 

At his wondrous foreit rites, ^ 

Beholding this, he did not dare 
Approach that threshold in the sun, 

Assault the old king snUling there. 

Such grace had kings when the world begun ! 

(PJPPA passes.) 

Luigi. And such grace have they> now that the world 
ends I 

The Python in the city, on the throne, 

And brave men, God would crown for slaying him, 
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Lnrk in Lyc-corners lest they fall his prey. 

Are crowns yet to be w'on, in this late trial, 

Which weakness makes me hesitate to reach ? 

*Tis God’s voice calls, how could I stay ? Farewell I 


Talh hy the way, while Pippa is pamng from the Turret to the 
Bishop's brother's House, close to the Duomo S, Maria, 
Poor Girls sitting on the stejis. 

lat Girl. There j'oes a swallow^ to Venice — the stout sea- 
farer 1 

Seeing those birds ily, makes one wish for wrings. 

Let U8 all wish : you wish tirst i 
)lnd Girl. " 1 2 This sunset 

To finish. 

Srd Girl. That old • . . somebody I know, 

Greyer and older than ni.v grandfather, 

To give me tlie same treat he gave last week — 

Feeding me on his knee with fig-peckers, 

Lampreys, and red Bi'eganze wine, and mumbling 
The while some folly about how well I fare, 

To bo let eat my supper quietly — 

Since had he not himself been late this morning 
Detained at— never mind where, — had he not . , 

** Eh ? baggage liad 1 not ! ” — 

^2nd Girl. How she can lie ! 

Hrd Girl. Look there— by the nails — 

2nd> Girl. What makes your fingers red ? 

^rd Girl. Dipping them into wine to write bad words with, 
On the bright table— how he laughed I 

IstGirl. My turn: 

Spring ’s come and summer ’s coming : I would wear 
A long loose gown — down to the feet and hands — 

With plaits here, close about the throat, all day ; 

And all night lie, the cool long nights, in bed — 

And have new milk to drink — apples to eat, 

Deuzans and junetings, leather-coats . . ah, I should say, 

This is away in the fields — miles I 
8rd Girl. Say at once 

You ’d be at home— she *d always be at home 1 
Now comes the story of the farm among 
The cherry orchards, and how April snowed 
With blossoms on her as she ran : why, fool, 

They *ve rubbed out the chalk-mark of how tall you v/cro, 
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Twisted your starlinj^^'s neck, broken his cage, 

Made a dunghill of ;voiU’ garden 

Ut Girl, " They, destroy 

My garden since I loft Ihcin ? well — perhaps 
I would have clone so — so 1 hope they liavc 1 
A tig-tree curled cnit of our cottage Wtill — 

They called it mine, I have forgotten why. 

It must have been there long ere 1 was born ; 

Cric — cric — I think 1 hear the wasps o'orhead 

rricking the papers strung to flutter tlicro 

And keep off birds in fruit-time —coarse long papers, 

And tlio wasps eat them, prick them through and througln 

3r(l Girl, How her mouth twitches ! Where was I ? — before 
She broke in with her wishes and long gowns 
And wasps — would I be such a fool ! — Uli, here I 
This is my way — E answer every one 
Who asks me why I make so much of liim — 

(If you say, you love him — straight “ he 'll not bo gulled ”) 

“ He that seduced me when I was a girl 

Thus high — had eyes like yours, or hair like yours, 

Brown, red, white,” — ^as the case may he — that pleases ! 

(See how that beetle burnishes in the path — 

There sparkles he along the dust 1 and, there — 

Your journey to that maize-tuft ’s spoilt at least !) 

Girl, When I Avas young, they said if you killed one 
Of those sunshiny beetles, that his friend 
Up there, would shine no moie that day nor next. 

2mZ Girl, 'When you were young? Kor arc you young, 
that \s true I 

How your plump arms, that were, have dropped away I 
AVhy, I can span them I Cecco beats you still ? 

No matter, so you keep your curious hair. 

I wish they M find a way to dye our hair 
Y"our colour — any lighter tint, indeed, 

Than black — the men say they are sick of black, 

Black eyes, black hair 1 

Ath Girl.t Sick of yours, like enough I 

Do you preend you ever tasted lampreys 
And ortolans ? Giovita, of the palaces 
Engaged (but there ’s no trusting him) to slice me 
lk)lenta with a knife that has cut iJp 
An ortolan. 

2 1 Girl, Why, there ! is not that Pippa 
We are to talk to, under the window, — ciuick, — 

Where the lights arc ? 

lit GirL No — or she would sing ; 

— P’or the Intendant said . . 

drd Girl, Oh, you sing first — 
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Then, if she listens and comes close . . I ’ll tell you, 
Sinff that song the young English noble made, 

AVho took you for tlie purest of the pure, 

And meant to leave the world for you — what fun I 

^nd Girl. [iStn//,?.] 

You’ll love me yet ! —and I ean tarry 
Your love'H iwotrficW : 

Juno reared that hunch of flowers you carry 
Fr<jin seeds of Ai)rir« .s<twing. 

I jJfint a hcartfull now— some seed 
At least is sure hi strike 
And yield- what you '11 not pluck indeed, 

Not love, hut, may be, like I 

Yon ’ll look at least on love's remains, 

A jrravo 's one violet ; 

Your look ? - that jays a thousand jviins. 

What *8 death'/— Vou ’ll love mu yet ! 


Srd Girl. {To Tippa, loho aj)proache8.'] Oh, yon may come 
closer — we shall not oat yon 1 Why, you seem the very person 
that the great rich handsome Englishman has fallen so violently 
in love with I I ’ll tell you all about it. 


IV. — Xifjht. The Palace hy the Diiomo. Monsignor, 
dismissing his Attendants. 

Mo?i. Thanks, friends, many thanks. I ehiefly desire life 
now, that I may recompense every one of you. Most I know 
something of already. AVhat, a repast prepared *? Bencdicto 
hcncdicatur . . ugh . . ugh I AVhere was I *? Oh, as you w'ere 
remarking, Ugo, the weather is mild, very unlike winter- 
weather, — but I am a Sicilian, you know, and shiver in your 
Julys here : To be surtf, when ’twas full summer at Messina, as 
wo priests used to cross in procession the great square on 
Assumption Day, you might see our thickest yellow tapers 
twist suddenly in tw'o, each like a falling star, or sink downi on 
themselves in a gore of wax. P>ut go, my frfends, but go I 
[To the Intendant] Not you, Ugol [The others leave the 
apartment. \ I have long wanted to converse with you, Ugo I 

Inten. Ugguccio 

Mon. . . ’guccio Stefani, man I of Ascoli, Fermo, and Fos- 
sombriino; — what I do need instructing about are these ac- 
counts of youn administration of my poor brother’s affairs. 
Ugh 1 I shall never get through a third part of your accounts : 
take some of these dainties before we attemnt it. however : are 
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you bashful to that degree ? For me, a crust and water 
suffice. 

Jnten, Do you choose this especial night to question me ? 

Mon, This night, Ugo. You have managed my late 
brother’s affairs since the death of our elder brother — fourteen 
years and a month, all but tluree days. On the 3rd of Decem- 
ber, I find him ... 

Jnten, If you have so intimate an acquaintance with your 
brother’s affairs, you will be tender of turning so far back — 
they will hardly bear looking into so far back. 

Mon, Ay, ay, ugh, ugh 1 — nothing but disappointments here 
below I I remark a considerable pa3mient made to yourself on 
this 8rd of December. Talk of disappointments I There was 
a young fellow here, Jules, a foreign sculptor, I did my utmost 
to advance, that the Church might be a gainer by us both : ho 
was going on hopefully enough, and of a sudden he notifies to 
me some marveUons change that has happened in his notions 
of art ; here ’s his letter, — “ He never hivd a clearly conceived 
Ideal within his brain till to-day. Yet since his hand could 
manage a chisel, he has practised expressing other men’s Ideals 
— and, in the very perfection he has attained to, he foresees an 
ultimate failure — ^his unconscious hand will pursue its pre- 
scribed course of old years, and will reproduce with a fatal ex- 
pertness the ancient types, let the novel one appear never so 
palpably to his spirit : there is but one method of escape — con- 
hding the virgin t^'po to as chaste a hand, ho will turn painter 
instead of sculptor, and paint, not carve, its characteristics,” — • 
strike out, I dare sa^’’, a school like Correggio : how think you, 
Ugo? 

Inten la Correggio a painter ? 

Mon, Foolish Jules ! and yet, after all, why foolish ? Ho 
may — ^probably will, fail egregiously ; but if tliero sliould arise 
a new painter, will it not be in some such way by a poet, now, 
or a musician, (spirits who have conceived and perfected an 
Ideal through some other channel,) transferring it to this, and 
escaping our conventional roads by pure ignorance of them ; 
eh, Ugo? If yon have no appetite, talk at least, Ugo ! 

Inten, Sir, I can submit no longer to this course of yoors : 
first, you select the group of which I formed one, — next you 
thin it gradually, — ^always retaining me with your smile, — and 
so do you proceed till you have fairly got me alone wdth you 
between four stone walls : and now then ? Let this farce, this 
chatter end now — ^what is it you want with me 1 

Mon, Ugo . . . 

Inten, From the instant you arrived, I felt your smile on 
me as you questioned me about this and the other article in 
those papers — why, your brother should have given me 
villa, that j>o(Zerc, -*and your nod at the end meant, ^what g , * 
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Mon. Possibly that I wished for no loud talk here : if once 

you set me coughing Ugo ! 

Intcn. I have yout brother’s hand and seal to all I possess : 
now ask me what for I what service I did him — ask me I 
Mon. I had better not — I should rip up old disgraces — let 
out my poor brother’s weaknesses. By the way, Maffeo of 
Forli, (which, I forgot to observe, is your true name,) was tho 
interdict ever taken off you, for robbing that church at 
Ceseua *? 

Inien, No, nor needs be — for when I murdered your 
brother’s friend, Pasquale, for liiin . . . 

Mon. Ah, he employed you in that business, did he ? Well, 
I must let yon keep, as you say, this villa and that 2^od€re, for 
fear the world should find out my relations were of so in- 
different a stamp ! Maffeo, my family is the oldest in Messina, 
and century after century have my progenitors gone on 
polluting themselves with every wickedness under heaven : 
my own father . . . rest his soul ! (I have, I know, a chapel 
to support that it may rest :) my dear two dead brotliers were, 
— what you know tolerably well ; I, the youngest, miglit have 
rivalled them in vice, if not in wealth, but from my boyhood I 
came out from among them, and so am not partaker of their 
plagues. My glory springs from another source; or if from 
this, by contrast only, — for I, the bishop, am tlie brother of 
yoxir employers, Ugo. I hope to repair some of their wrong, 
iiowevor ; so far as my brotlier’s ill-gotten treasure reverts to 
me, I can stop the consequences of his crime; and not one 
soldo shall escape me. Maffeo, the sword wo quiet men spurn 
away, you shrewd knaves pick up and commit murders with ; 
what opportunities the virtuous forego, the villanous seize. 
Because, to pleasure myself, apart from other considerations, 
my food would be millet- cake, my dress sackcloth, and my 
couch straw, — am I therefore to let you, the off-scouring of the 
earth, seduce the poor and ignorant, by appropriating a pomp 
these will be sure to think lessens the abominations so un- 
accountably .and exclusively associated with it? Must I let 
villas and poderes go to you, a murderer and thief, that you 
may beget by means of them other murderers and thieves ? 
No ... if my cough would but allow me to speak I 
Inten, What am I to expect ? you are going to punish me ? 
Mon. Must punish you, Maffeo. I cannot afford to cast 
away a chance. I have whole centuries of sin to redeem, and 
only a month or two of life to do it in I How should I dare to 
say . . . 

Inten, ** Forgive us our trespasses ” 

Mon. My friend, it is because I avow myself a very worm, 
sinM beyond measure, that I reject a line of conduct you 
i^ould applaud, perhaps : shall I proceed, as it were, a-pardon* 
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ing ? — I ? — who have no symptom of reason to assume that 
aught less than my strenuousest efforts will keep myself out of 
mortal sin, much less keep others out. No — I do trespass, but 
will not double that by allowing you to trespass. 

Inten. And suppose the villas are not your brother’s to give, 
nor yours to take ? Oh, you are hasty enougli just now ! 

Mon. 1, 2 — N“ 3 ! — ay, can you read tlie substance of a 
1 ‘tier, N“. 3, I have received from llonu* ? It is preeisely on 
t ie ground there mentioned, of the suspicion I liave tluit a 
certain child of my late elder )»roth(u% wlio would liave 
succeeded to his estates, w\as murdered in infancy by you, 
Alatfeo, at the instigation of my late brother — that the Pontitf 
enjoins on me not merely the bringing that Matfeo to condign 
punishment, but the taking all pains, as guardian of tha-t 
i ifant’s heritage for the Church, to recover it parcel by parenl, 
howsoever, whensoever, and wheresoever. AVhile you are now 
g lawing those lingers, the police are engaged in sealing up 
your papers, Maffeo, and the mere raising iny voice brings my 
people from the next room to dispose of yourself. But I x^ nnt 
you to confess quietly, and save me raising my voice. Whv, 
uiau, do I not know the old story V The lieir between the 
succeeding Iieir, and that heir’s niflianly instrument, and their 
complot’s effect, and the life of fear and bribes, and ominous 
smiling silence ? Bid you throttle or stiib my brother’s infant ? 
Come, now 1 

Inten. So old a storv% and tell it no better ? AVhen did 
sucli an instrument ever produce sucli an effect ? Either the 
child smiles in his face, or, most likely, ho is not fool enough 
to put himself in the employer’s power so thoroughly — tho 
child is always ready to produce — as you say — howsoever, 
wheresoever, and whensoever. 

Mon, Liar I 

Inten. Strike mo ? Ah, so might a father chastise ! I 
shall sleep soundly tomight at least, though the gallows await 
me to-morrow ; for what a life did I lead ! Carlo of (’esciK/ 
reminds me of his connivance, every time I pay his annuity 
(which happens commonly thrice a year). If I remonstrate, he 
will confes9»all to the good bish op — you ! 

Mon. I see thro’ the trick, caitiff ! 1 would you spoke ti*uth 
for once ; all shall be sifted, however— seven times sifted, 

Inten. And how my absurd riches encumbered me ! 1 dared 
not lay claim to above half my possessions. Let me? but once 
unbosom myself, glorify Heaven, and die ! 

Sir, you are no brutal, dastardly idiot like your brother I 
frightened to death— let us understand one another. Sir, I will 
make aw'ay with her for you — ^the girl — here close at band ; 
not the stupid obvious kind of killing; do not speak — know 
nothing of her or me 1 J see her every day— saw her this 
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morning : of course there is to be no killing ; but at Rome the 
courtesans perish olf every three years, and I can entice lier 
thither— have, indeed, begun operations already. There’s a 
certain lusty, blue-eyed, Horid-coinplcxioned, English knave 1 
and the poiicc employ occasionally. — You assent, I perceive — 
no, that ’s not it — assent I do not say — but you will let me 
convert my present liavings and holdings into cash, and give 
mo time to cross the Alps ? ’Tis but a little black-eyed, 
pretty singing Felippa, gay silk-winding girl. I have kept her 
out of harm’s way up to this present ; for I alvyays intended to 
make your life a plague to you with her ! 'Tis as well settled 
once and for ev er : some women I have procured will pass 
Bltiphocks, my handsome scoundrel, off for somebody ; and 
once rippa entangled ! — you conceive ‘? Through her singing ? 
Is it a bargain ? 

[From without is heard the voice o/Pippa, singing-- 

Overhead the tree-tops meet — 

Flowers and grass spring 'neatli one's feet — 

There ^vas nought above me, and nought hclou\ 

Mg childhood had not learned to know ! 

Fo)\ what arc the voices of birds 
— Ag^ atid of heastsy — but icords — our wordsy 
Onlg so much more sweet / 

The knowledge of that with mg life begun ! 

But I had. so near made out the sufiy 
And counted gour stars^ the Seven and OnCy 
Like the fingers of mg hand : 

Fag, I could all hut understand 

^Vherefore through heaven the white moon ranges ; 

And fust when out of her soft jifig changes 
Ao unfamiliar face might overlook me — 

Suddenhj God took me! (Vii^vx passes.) 

Mon. {Springing My people— one and all— all— 

within there ! Gag this villain— tie him hand and foot ! He 
dares — I know not half he dares — but remov e liim quick I 
Miserere meiy Do mine ! quick, I say ! 

Pippa’s Chamber again. She enters it. 

The bee with his comb, 

The mouse at her dray, 

The grub in its tomb, 

Wile winter away ^ 

But the tire-dy and hedge-shrew and lob-worm, I pray, 

How fare they ? 

Ha, ha ! best thanks for your counsel, my Zanze — 

“ breast upon lampreys, quaff the Breganze ” — 
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The summer of life 's so easy to spend. 

And care for to-inorrow so soon put away ! 

But winter hastens at summer’s end, 

And fire -fly, hedge -shrew, lob- worm, pray, 

How fare they ? 

No bidding me then to . . what did she say ? 

“ Pare your nails pearlwise, get your small feet shoes 
“ More like . . (what said, she ?) — and less like canoes — ** 
How pert that girl was ! — ^would I be those pert, 
Impudent, staring women I it had done me, 

However, surely no such mighty hurt 

To learn his name who passed th at jest upon me ; 

No foreigner, that I can recollect. 

Came, as she says, a month since, to inspect 
Our silk-mills — none with blue eyes and thick rings 
Of English-coloured hair, at all events. 

Well — if old Luca keeps his good intents , 

We shall do better : see what next year brings ! 

I may buy shoes, my Zanze, not appear 
More destitute than you, perhaps, next year ! 

Bluph. , . something ! I had caught the uncouth name 

But for Mousignor’s people’s sudden clatter 

Above us — bound to spoil such idle chatter 

As ours ; it were, indeed, a serious matter 

If silly talk like ours should put to shame 

The piou-s man, the man devoid of blame, 

The , . . ah, but — ah, but, all the same. 

No mere mortal has a right 
To carry that exalted *air ; 

Best people are not angels quite — 

While — ^not the worst of people’s doings scare 
The devils ; so there ’s that proud look to spare ! 

Which is mere counsel to myself, mind ! for 
I have just been the holy Monsignor ! 

And I was you too, Luigi's gentle mother. 

And you too, Luigi ! — how that Luigi started 
Out of the Turret — doubtl essly departed 
On some good errand or another, 

For ho passed just now in a traveller’s trim, 

And the sullen company that prowled 
About his path, I noticed, scowled 
As if they had hst a prey in him. 

And I was J ules the sculptor’s bride, 

And I was Ottima beside, 

And now what am I ? — ^tired of fooling 1 
Day for folly, night for schooling ! 

New year’s day is over and spent^ 

111 or well, I must be content I 
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PJven my lily ’s asleep, I vow : 

Wake np—here 's a friend I ’ve pluckt you ! 

See — call this flower a hearl’s-ease now ! 

And something; rare, let me instruct you, 

Is this — with petals triply swollen. 

Three times spotted, thrice the pollen. 

While the leaves and parts that witness 
The old proportions and their fitness 
Here remain, unchanged, unmoved now — 

So call this pampered thing improved how I 
Suppose there ’s a king of the flowers 
And a girl-show held in his bowers — 

“ Look ye, buds, this growth of ours,” 

Says he, “ Zanze from the Brenta, 

I have made her gorge polenta 

Till both cheeks are near as bouncing 

As her . . . name there ’s no pronouncing ! 

Seo this heightened colour too — 

For she swilled Breganze wine 
Till her nose turned deep carmine — 

’Twas but white when wild she grew ! 

And only by this Zan/c’s eyes 
Of which wo could not change the size, 

The magnitude of what ’s achieved 
OtlierAvisc, may be perceived I ” 

Oh what a drear, dark close to my poor day ! 

How could that red sun drop in that black cloud 1 
Ah, Bippa, morning's rule is liioved away, 

Dispensed with, never more to be allowed. 

Day’s turn is over — now arrives the night’s-^' 

Oh, Lark, be day’s apostle 
To mavis, merle and throstle, 

Bid them their betters jostle 
From day and its delights ! 

But at night, brother Howlet, far over the woods, 

Toll tho world to thy eliantry — 

Sing to tho bats’ sleek sisterhoods 
Full complines with gallantry — 

Then, owls and bats, cowls and twats, 

Monks and nuns, in a cloister’s moods. 

Adjourn to tho oak-stump pantry 1 

[After she has begun to undress herself 

Now, one thing I should like really to know : 

How near I ever might approach all these 
I only fancied being, this long day — 

— ^Approach, I mean, so as to touch them — so 
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As to . , in sonic way . . move them—if you please, 

Do good or evil to them some slight way. 

For instance, if I wind 

Silk to-morrow, my silk may bind 

[^sating on the hetUide, 

And broider Ottima’s cloak’s hem — 

Ah, me and my important part with them, 

This morning’ hymn half -promised when I rose ! 

True in some sense or otjier, I suppose, 

Though I passed by them all, and felt no sign. 

she lies down, 

God bless me ! I can pray no more to-night. 

No doubt, some way or other, hymns say right. 

All service is the same with God-- 
With God, whose puppets, best and worsts 
Are tve : there is no last nor first . — 

[:lhc sleep:. 
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*ir w I know, this Trjvgedy is the first ortistiml consequence of wlvit 
VoiUire termed “ ;i rnble event without consequences ” ; and aUhough it pn)- 
fe«aea to historical, i have taken more iwitis to arrive fit the history than 
luoet readers would thank me for iiarticuiarising ; since acquainted, as I will 
hope them to be, with the chief circumstances of Victor « remarkable Euroijcan 
career— noi quite ignorant of the tuid and surprising facts I am atiout torepro- 
diicc (tolerable Jiccounts of whicli arc to be found, for instance*, in Abbe Roman's 
or even the fifth of Lord Orrery’s Ia;ttcra from Italy) -I cannot cxiiect 
them to be versed, nor desirous of liecoming so, in all the details of the memoirs, 
correspondence, and relations of the time Fr*>in these only may be (jbbiinod a 
knowledge of the fiery and audaciofts temjwr, unscrupulous sctfiHhiu'ss, profound 
dissimulation, and singular fertility in resources, of VicU*r-tho extreme and 
painful sensibility, prolonged immaturity of powers, earnest grxsl pnqKwc and 
vacillating will, of Charles— the noble and right woman’s^manliness fd his wife 
—and the ill-considered mscallty and subsequent Viettcr-advised rectitude of 
D Ormea. When I say, therefore, that I cannot but believe my statement (com- 
bining ns it doc-s what appears correct in Voltaire and plausible in Condorcct) 
more true to jicrson and thing than any it lias hitherm been my fortune to 
meet with, no doubt my word will be taken, and my evidence spared as readily 
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PERSONS. 

Victor Amadeus, First Kin" of Sardinia. 

Charles Emmanuel, his Son, Prince of Piedmont. 
POLYXENA, Wife of Charles. 

D’Ormea, Minister. 

Scene— T he Council Chamber of Eivoli Palace, near Turin, 
roiiiinunicating with a Hall at the back, an Apartment tu the 
left and another to the right of the stage. 

Time, 17o0-t. 


FIPST YEAP 1730.~-iaKG YICTOP. 
Part I. 

Charles, Polyxena. 

Cha. Y“ou think so ? Well, I do not. 

Pol, My beloved, 

All lunst clear up— wo sliall bo happy yet : 

This cannot last for ever . . oh, may change 
To-day, or any day ! 

Cha, --May change ? Ah yes — 

May change I 

PoL Endure it, then. 

Ch<i, No doubt, a life 

Like this drags on, now better and now worse ; 

My father may . , . may take to loving me ; 

And ho may take, too, IPOrmca closer yet 
To counsel him ; — may even cast off her 
— That bad Sebastian ; but he also may 
. . Or, no, Polyxena, my only friend, 

He may not force you from me ? 
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Pol. Now, force ino 

From you I~nie, close by you as if tliere gloomed 
No D’brmoas, no Sebastians on our path— 

At llivoli or Turin, still at hand, 

Arch-counsellor, prime confidant . . . force me ! 

Cha. Because 1 felt as sure, as 1 feel sure 
We clasp hands now, of being happy once. 

Young was I, quite neglected, nor concerned 
By the world’s business that engrossed so much 
My father and my brother : if I peered 
From out iny privacy -amid the crash 
And blaze of nations, domineered those two ; 

’Tvvas war, paace —France our foe, now — England, friend 
In love with Spain — at feud with Austria ! — Well — 

I wondered — laughed a moment's laugh for pritle 
In the chivalrous couple — then let drop 
My curtain — “ I am out of it,” I said — 

When . . . 

Pol. You have told me, Charles. 

Cha. Polyxena — 

When suddenly, — a warm March day, just that I 
Just so much sunshine as the cottager’s child 
Basks in delighted, while the cottager 
Takes off his bonnet, as he ceases work. 

To catch the more of it — and it must fall 
Heavily on my brother . . , had you seen 
Philip — the lion-featured ! — ^not like mo ! 

Pol. 1 know 

Cha. And Philip's mouth yet fast to mine, 

His dead cheek on my cheek, liis arm still round 
]\fy neck, — they bade me rise, ** for 1 was heir 
To tlie Duke,” they said, “ the right liand of the Duke* ! ’ 
Till then he was iny father, not the J>uke ! ” 

8o . . let me finish . . the whole intricate 
AVorld’s business their dead boy was ]>orn to, I 
Must conquer, — ay, the brilliant thing lie was, 

I, of a sudden, must be : niy faults, my follies, 

— All bitter truths were told me, all at once 
To end the sooner. What I simply styled 
Their overlooking me, had been contempt : 

How should the Duke employ himself, forsooth, 

With such an one while lordly Philip rode 
By him their Turin through ? But he was punished, 
And must put up with— me I ’Twas sad enough 
To learn my future portion and submit — 

And then the wear and worry, blame on blame I 
— For, spring-sounds in my ears, spring-smells about, 
IIow could I but grow dizzy in their pent 
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Dim palace-rooms at first ? IVFy mother’s look 
As they discussed my insignificance — 

(She and my father, and I sitting by,) — 

1 bore : — I know how brave a son they missed ; 

Pliilip had gaily passed state-papers o’er, 

’While Charles was spelling at them painfully I 
But Victor was my father spite of that. 

“ Duke Victor’s entire life has been,’^ I said, 

“ Innumerable efforts to one end ; 

“ And, on tlie point now of that end’s success, 

“ Our Ducal turning to a Kingly crown, 

“ Where’s time to be remijided ’tis his child 
“ He spurns? ” And so I suffered . . ^ot scarce suffered, 
Since 1 had you at length ! 

iVf. — To serve in place 

Of monarch, minister and mistress, Charles 

C/ia. But, once that crown obtained, then was ’t not like 
Our lot would alter ? — “ Wlien ho rests, takes brealli, 

“ tilances around, and sees who’s left to love — 

“ Now that my mother ’s dead, sees I am left — 

“ Is it not like he ’ll love me at the last ? ” 

Well : Savoy turns Sardinia — the Dul^o ’s King ! 

(’ould I — precisely then — could you expect 
His harshness to redouble These few months 
Have been . . . lane been . . Polyxena, do you 
And (rod conduct me, or 1 lose myself! 

M’liat would he ha\ e ? What is ’t they want with me ? 
Him with this mistress and this minister, 

— You see me and you hear him ; judge us both ! 
Pronounce what 1 sliould do, Polyxena I 
i’o/. Endure, endure, beloved ! Say you not 
That he ’s your Eatlier ? All ’s so incident 
To llo^’el sway I Beside, our life must change : 

Or you ’ll acquire his kingcraft, or he ’ll find 
Harshness a sorry way of teaching it. 

1 bear tliis — not that there ’s so much to bear 

C7m. You bear it ? don’t I know that you, tho’ bound 
To silence for my sake, are perishing 
Piecemeal beside me ? and how otherwise ? 

— When every creephole from the hideous Court 
Is stopt ; tho Minister to dog me, here — 

Tho Mistress posted to entrap you, there ! 

And thus shall we grow old in such a life — 

Not careless, — never estranged, — but old: to alter 
Our life, there is so much to alter I 
J^oL Come — 

Is it agreed that we forego complaints 
Even at Turin, yet complain we here 
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At Bivoli Twere wiser you announced 
Our presence to the King. What ’s now a- foot, 

I wonder ? — Not that any more *s to dread 
Than every day’s embarrassment — but guess 
For me, why train so fast succeeded train 
On the high road, each gayer still than each. 

I noticed your Archbishop’s pursuivant, 

The sable cloak and silver cross ; such pomp 
Bodes . . what now, Charles ? Can you conceive ? 

Cha, Not L 

PoL A matter of some moment 

Cha, There ’s our life I 

Which of the groux) of loiterers that stared 
From the lime-avenue, divines that I — 

About to figure presently, he thinks, 

In face of all assembled — am the one 
Who knows precisely least about it ? 

PoL Tusli ! 

B’Ormea’s contrivance ! 

Cha, Ay — how otherwise 

Should the young Prince servo for the old King’s foil ? 

— So that the simplest courtier may remark, 

’Twere idle raising parties for a Prince 
Content to linger D’Ormea’s laughing-stock ! 

Something, ’tis like, about that w’cary business — 

""Pointing to lyapcrs he has laid doicn, and which 
PoLYXENA cj*a»iincs.] 

— Not that I comprehend three words, of course, 

After all last night’s study. 

PoL Tlie faint heart ! 

Why, as we rode and you rehearsed just now 
Its substance . . (that ’s the folded speech I mean, 

Concerning the Reduction of the Pie is . .) 

~~What would you have ? — I fancied, while you spoke, 

Some tones were just your father’s. 

Cha, Flattery ! 

PoL I fancied so : — and here lurks, sure enough, 

My note upon the Spanish Claims ! You ’ve mastered 
The iief-sp^ech thoroughly — this other, mind, 

Is an opinion you deliver — stay, 

Best read it slowly over once to me ; 

Read— there ’s bore time ; you read it finnly— loud 
— Rather loud— looking in his face,— don’t sink 
Your eye once — ay, thus I *‘If Spain claims ...” begin 
— Just as you look at m© I 

_ • _ At you ! Oh, truly, 

You have I seen, say, marshalling your troops — 

Dismissing councils<^r, through doors ajar, 
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Head sunk on hand, devoured by slow chagrins 
— Then radiant, for a crown had all at once 
Seemed possible again 1 I can behold 
Him, whose least whisper ties my spirit fast, 

In this sweet brow, nought could divert me from 
Save objects like Sebastian’s shameless lip, 

Or, worse, the dipt grey hair and dead white face, 

And dwindling eye as if it ached with guile, 

\Vhich D’Ormea wears . . . 

[d# he kisses her, enter from the King’s apartment 
D’Ormea.] 

... I said ho would divert 

My kisses from your brow' ! 

D’O. [Asidc.\ Here 1 So King Victor 
Spoke truth for once ; and wdio ’s ordained, but I, 

To make that memorable Both in call, 

As he declared ! Wt‘re ’t better gnash the teeth, 

Or laugh outright iiow^ ? 

Cha, [to Bol.I What’s his visit for? 

D’O. [A side A I question if they *11 even speak to me. 

FoL [fo Cha.J Face D’Onnca, he ’ll suppose you fear him, 
else. 

[d/oMd.l The Marquis bears the King’s command, no 
doubt. 

1X0 [Aside ] Precisely !~ If I threatened him, perhaps ? 
Well, this at least is punishment enough I 
Men used to promise punishment would come. 

C/iri. Deliver the King’s message, Marquis ! 

D’O, [Aside.] Ahl— 

So anxious for his fate ? [Aloud.] A word, my Prince, 

Before you see your father — just one W'ord 
Of counsel I 

Cha. Oh, your counsel certainly — 

Polyxcna, the Marquis counsels us 1 
AVeD, sir? Be brief, however I 

D’O. What ? you know 

As much as I ? — preceded me, most like, 

In know'ledge ? So I (’Tis in his eye, beside — 

His voice — ^he know's it and his heart ’s on llaino 
Already 1) You surmise why yop, myself, 

Del Borgo, Spava, fifty nobles more, 

Are summoned thus ? 

Cha, Is the Prince used to know, 

At any time, the pleasure of the King, 

Before his minister ?— Polyxena, 

Stay hero till I conclude my task — I feci 

Your presence— (smile not) — thro* the walls, and take 

Fresh heart. The King *s within that chamber ? 
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D’O. [Passing the fable whereon a paper lies^ exclaims^ as 
he glances as ity\ “ Spain I ” 

PoL [Aside to Cha.] Tarry awhile : what ails the 
minister ? 

D*0. Madam, I do not often trouble yon. 

The Prince loathes, and you loathe me — let that pass; 

But since it touches him and you, not me, 

Bid the IVince listen ! 

Pol. [to Cha..] Surely you will listen ! 

— Deceit ? — Those fingers crumpling up liis vest ' 

Cha* Deceitful to the very fingers’ ends I 
D'O. [le/io has apjyroackrd them^ overlooks the other paper 
Charles continues to hold.^ 

My project for the Fiefs ! As I supposed I 
Sir, I must give you light upon those measures 
— For this is mine, and that I spied of Spain 
Mine too ! 

Cha, Release me I Do you glozc on mo 
"Who bear in the world’s face (that is, the world 
You ’ve made for me at Turin) your contempt ? 

— Your measures? — When was any hateful task 
Not D’Ormea’s imposition ? Leave my robe ! 

What post can I bestow, wdiat grant concede ? 

Or do vou take me for the King ? 

D^d' Not I ! 

Not yet for King, — not for, as 3 ^ct, thank Ood, 

One, Avho in . . shall I say a year — a month ? 

Ay ! — sliall be wretcheder than e’er was slave 
In his Sardinia, — Europe’s spectacle, 

And the world’s bye-w'ord I What ! the Prince aggrieved 
That I ’ve excluded him our counsels ? Hero 

[Touching the paper in Charles’s liand% 
Accept a method of extorting gold 
From Savoy’s nobles, who must wring its worth 
In silver first from tillers of the soil. 

Whose hin<ls again have to contribute brass 
To make up the amount — there ’s counsel, sir ! 

My counsel, one year old ; and the fruit, this — 

Savoy 's become a mass of misery 

And wrath, whicli one man has to meet — the King ; 

You ’re not the King ! Another counsel, sir I 
Spain entertains a project (here it lies) 

Which, guessed, makes Austria offer that same King 

Thus much to baftle Spain ; he promises 

Then comes Spain, breathless lest she be forestalled, 

Her offer follows ; and he promises , . . 

Cha, — Promises, sir, when he before agree 
To Austria’s offer? 
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D’O. That ’s a counsel. Prince I 

But past our foresight, Spain and Austria (choosing 
To make their quarrel up between tlicinselves 
Without the intervention of a friend) 

Produce both treaties, and both promises . . . 

Cha, How? 

Z>’0. Prince, a counsel ! — And the fruit of that ? 

Both parties covenant afresh, to fall 
Together on their friend, blot out his name, 

Abolish him from 3^1 u rope. So take note. 

Here ’s Austria and here ’s Spain to tight against, 

And what sustains the King but Savoy here, 

A miserable people mad with wrongs ? 

You ’re not the King ! 

Cha. Polyxena, you said 

All would clear up — all does clear up to me ! 

D’O. Clear up ? ’Tis no such thing to envy, then ? 

Y^ou sec the Iving’s state in its length and breadth ? 

Y"ou blame me, now, for keeping you aloof 
PVom counsels and the fruit of counsels ? — Wait 
Till I ’ve explained this morning’s business ! 

Clia. [/I aide.] No — 

Stoop to my father, yes, — to B’Onnea, no ; 

— The King’s son, not to the King’s counsellor 1 
I will do something,— -but at least retain 
The credit of my deed I [Aloud.^ Then, D'Onnea, this 
Yon now expressly come to tell me ? 

I>’0. This 

To tell \ You apprehend me ? 

Cha, lY'vfectly. 

And further, D’Orinca, yoiiha^e showji yourself, 

P’or the first time these many W’ceks and months, 

Disposed to do my bidding? 

D’O. From the licart ! 

Cha. Acquaint my father, first, I wait his pleasure : 
Next ... or, I ’ll tell you at a fitter time. 

Acquaint the King 1 

i)’0. plstdc,] If I ’scape Victor yet 1 
First to prevent this stroke at me — if not, — 

Then, to avenge it ! [!ro Cha.] Gracious sir, I go. [Goes.] 
Cha. God, I forbore I Which more offends — that man 
Or that man’s master ? Is it come to this ? 

Have they supposed (the sharpest insult yet) 

I needed e’en his intervention ? No ! 

No— dull am I, conceded, — but so dull, 

Scarcely I Their step decides me. 

Pol. How decides ? 

Cha, You would be free from D’Ormea’s eye and hers ? 

M 
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— Could fly the court with me and live content *? 

8o — this it is for which the knights assemble 1 
The whispers and the closeting of late. 

The savageness and insolence of old, 

— For this ! 

Fol, What mean you ? 

Cha, How ? you fail to catch 

Their clever plot ? I missed it — but could you ? 

These last two months of care to inculcate 
How dull I am, — with D’Ormea’s present visit 
To prove that, being dull, 1 might be worse 
Were I a king — as wretched as now dull — 

You recognise in it no winding up 
Of a long plot ? 

Pol, Wiy should there bo a plot ? 

Clui, The crown ’s secure now ; I should shame the crown 
An old complaint ; the point is, how to gain 
My place for one more fit in Victor’s eyes, 

His mistress’, tlie Sebastian’s child. 

Pol. In truth ? 

Cha, They dare not quite dethrone Sardinia’s Prince ; 

But they may descant on my didness till 
They sting me into even praying them 
For leave to hide iny head, resign my state, 

And end the ooiL Not see now? In a word. 

They ’d have me tender them myself my rights 
As one incapable : — some cause f<»r that, 

Since I delayed thus long to see their drift I 
I shall apprise the King he may resume 
My rights this moment. 

Poh Pause— I dare not think 

So ill of Victor. 

Clia. Think no ill of him ! 

Pol, — Nor think him, then, so shallow as to sulfei; 

— His purpose be divined thus easily. 

And yet — you are the last of a great line 
There ’s a great heritage at stake ; new days 
Seemed to await this newest of the realms 
Of Europe Charles, you must withstand this . 

C;m. Ah— 

You dare not then renounce the splendid court 
F or one whom all the world despises ? Speak I 

Pol. My gentle husband, speak I will, and truth. 

Were tliis as you believe, and I once sure 
Your duty lay in so renouncing rule, 

I could , . could ? Oh, wliat happiness it were— 

To live, my Charles, and die alone with you ! 

Cha, I grieve I asked you. To the Presence, then I 
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D’Oriiieti acqnnint«the King by this, no doubt, 
lie fears I am too simple for mere hinUi, 

And that no less will servo than Victor’s luouth 
Teaching me in full council what I iun. 

— 1 have not breathed, 1 tliink, these many years 1 
PoL Why — it may be !— if he desires to wed 
That woman and legitimak; her child — 

Cha, You see as much ? Oh, let liis will have v/ay I 
You ’ll not repent confiding in me, love ? 

There ’s many a brighter spot in Piedmont, far, 

Than liivoli. I ’ll seek him — or, suppose 
You hear first ho\v 1 mean to speak my mind ? 

— Loudly and firiiily both, this tinie, be sure ! 

I yet may see your llliinedaiul — who can tell ? 

Once away, ever then away ! I breathe I 
PoL And I too breathe ! 

Cha. Come, my Polyxena I 


KING VICTOR: Part IL 

Enter King Victor, hearing the regalia (m a cushion front Jus 
apartment. He calls loudly, 

D'Ormea ! — for patience fails me, treading thus 
Among the trains that 1 ha\e laid, — my knights, 

Safe in the hall here — in that anteroom, 

My son,— and D’Ormea, where ? Of this, one touch — 

[Laying down the crown. 

This fireball to these mute, black, cold trains — then ! 

Outbreak enough ! 

\Contenij)l<Uing i7.] To lose all, after all I 
Tliis— glancing o’er my house for ages—shaped, 

Bravo meteor, like the Crown of Cyprus now — 

Jerusalem, Spain, England— every change 

M’he braver,— and wlion I have clutched a prize 

My ancestry died wan with watching for 

To lose it ! — by a slip — a fault — a trick 

Learnt to advantage once, and not unlearnt 

When past the use, — “ just this once more ” (I thought) 

“ Use it with Spain and Austria happily, 

And then away with trick I ” — An oversight 
I 'd have repaired thrice over, any time 
These fifty years, must happen now I There ’s peace 
At length ; and I, to make tlie most of peace, 

Ventured my project on our people here, 

M 2 
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As needing not their help — which Europe knows, 

And means, cold-blooded, to dispose herscdf 
(Apart from plausibilities of war) 

To crush the new-made King — who ne’er till now 
Feared her. As Duke, I lost each foot of earth 
And laughed at her : my name was left, my sword 
Left, all was left ! But she can take, she knows, 

This crown, herself conceded . . . 

That ’s to try, 

Kind Europe I My career ’s not closed as yet I 
This boy was ever subject to my will — 

Timid and tame — the litter ! l)’Orinea too — 

What if the sovereign ’s also rid of theo 
His prime of parasites *? — Yet I delay ! 

D'Ormeal [Js D’Dkmea rw/ers, iUe, King scats lumseff. 

My son, the Prince — attends he ? 

D’O. Sire, 

He does attend. The crown prepared I— it seems 
That you persist in your resolve. 

Vic, Who ’a come ? 

The chancellor and the chamberlain ? My knights ? 

D'O. The whole Annunziata. — If, my lit*gc, 

Y’our fortunes had not tottered worse than now . . . 

Vic, Del Borgo has drawn up the schedules '} mine 
My son’s too ? Excellent I Only, beware 
Of the least blunder, or we look but fools. 

First, you read the Annulment of the Oaths ; 

Del Borgo follows . . no, the Prince sliall vsigii ; 

Then let Del Borgo read the Instrument — 

On which, I enter. — 

D’O. Sire, this may be truth ; 

You, sire, may do as you affect — may break 
Your engine, me, to pieces : try at least 
If not a spring remains worth saving ! Take 
My counsel as I ’ve counselled many tim»-s ! 

What if tlic Spaniard and the Austrian threat ? 

There ’s England, Holland, Venice — which ally 
Select you ? 

Vic, Aha ! Come, my D’Onnea, — “ truth ” 

Was on your lip a minute since. Allies ? 

I *ve broken faith with Venice, Holland, England. 

— ^As who knows if not you *? 

D’O. But %vhy with me 

Break faith — with one aUy, your best, break faith ? 

Vic, When first I stumbled on you, Marquis— ('t was 
At Mondovi — a little lawycr^s clerk . . . ) 

D’O. . , . Therefore your soul’s ally! — who brought you 
through 
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Who ’ve simply echoed you in thc’se affairs — 

On wlioTii you ( {uinot, therefore, visit these 
Affairs’ ill h)rtune — whom you ’ll trust to guide 
'You safe* (yes, on my soul) in these affairs 1 
Vic, 1 was about to notice, had you not 
Prevented me, that since that great town kept 
With its chicane iny D'Ormea’s satchel stuffed, 

And D'Ormea’s self sufficiently recluse, 

He missed a sight, — my naval armament 
When 1 burnt Toulon. How the skiff exults 
Upon the galliot’s wave ! — rises its height 
O’ertops it even ; but the great wave bursts — 

And hell-d(‘ep in the horrible profound 
Duries itsc'lf the galliot shall the skiff 
Think to escape the sea’s black trough in turn 7 
Ai>ply this : ;\()u have been my minister 
- — Next me — above me, possibly ; — sad post, 

Huge care, abundant lack of peace of mind ; 

WIio would desiderate the eminence 7 
Yon gave your soul to get it— you ’d yet give 
Y'our soul to keep it, as 1 mean you shall, 

My D’Ormea 1 What if the wa\e ebbed with me ? 
Whereas it cants you to another’s crest — 

1 toss you to my son ; ride out your ride I 
jyO, All, you so much despise me, tlien ? 

UiV. * YoUy D’Ormca 

Nowise : and I ’ll inform you why. A king 
]\[ust in his time have many ministers. 

And I 've been rash enougli to part with mine 
When I thought proper. Of the tribe, not one 
S . . Or wait, did Pianezze ? . . ah, just the same !) 

Not one of them, ere bis remonstrance reached 
The longtli of yours, but has assured me (commonly, 
Standing much as you stand, — or nearer, say, 

The door to make his exit on his speech) 

—I should repent of what I did : now, D’Ormea, 

(Be candid — you approached it when I bade you 
Prepare the schedules I But you stopped in time) 

— You have not so assured me ; how should I 
Despise you, then ? 


Enter Charles. 

Vic, [changing his tone.'] Arc you instructed ? Do 
My order, point by point 1 About it, sir I 
D’O. Y"ou so despise me ? [Aside,] One last stay remains 
The boy’s discretion there. [To Charles.] 
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For your &akc, Prince, 

I pleaded — wholly in your interest — 

To save you from this fate ! 

Cha. l^AsideJ] Must I bo told 

The Prince was supplicated for — by him ? 

Vic, [<o D’O.] Apprise Del Borgo, Spavoj, and the rest, 

Our son attends them ; then return. 

D'O, One word, 

Cha, [Aside.'] A moment’s pause and they would drive mo 
hence, 

I do believe ! 

D'O, [Aside.] Let but the boy bo firm 1 
Vic. You disobey ? 

Cha. [to D’O.] Yoti do mt disobey 
Me, D’Orraea ? Did 3*011 promise that or no ? 
j)’ 0 . Sir, I am 3'ours — what would you *? Yours am I 1 
Cha. When I have said what I shall say, ’tis like 
Your face will ne'er again disgust me. Go 1 
Through 3*011, as through a breast of glass, I see. 

And for your conduct, from m3' .youth till now, 

Take nn* contempt I You might have spared me much, 
Becured me somewhat, nor so harmed yourself — 

Tliat \s over now. Go — ne'er to come again ! 

IJ'O. As son, the hither — father lus, the son ! 

My wits ! AIa’ wits ! [Ooe« 

Vk. [Seated.] And 3*011, what meant 3^ou, pray, 

By speaking thus to D’Ormea V 

Cha, Let as not 

Weary ourselves with D’Ormea I Those few words 
Have half-unsettled what I came to 8a3*. 

His presence vexes to 103* very soul. 

Vic. One called to manage kingdoms, Charles, needs heart 
To bear up under worse anno3’ances 
Than D’Ormea seems — to me, at least. 

Cha. [Aside.] Ah, good ! 

He keeps me to the point 1 Then be it so. 

fAIowd.J Last night, Bire, brought me certain papers — these — 

T'o be reported on, — 3*onr W'a3* of late. 

Is it last night’s result that yon demand ? 

Vic. For God’s sake, what has night brought forth V 
Prononneo 

The . . what's your word ? — result ! 

Cha. Sire, that liad proved 

Quite worthy of your sneers, no doubt : — a few 
Lame thoughts, regard for you alone could wring, 

Lame as they are, from brains, like mine, believe ! 

As ’tis, sire, I am spared both toil and sneer. 

There are the papers. 
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Vic. 'Well, sir ? I Buppo^e 

You hardly burned them. Now for your result 

Cheu I never should have done j^reat things of course, 

But . , oh, iiiy father, had you loved mo more . . . 

Vic, Loved you? \A8idc,'\ Has H’Ormea played me falsc 3 . I 
wonder ? 

\AloudJ] Why, Charles, a king’s love is diffused — yourself 
May overlook, perchance, your part in it. 

Our monarchy is absolutest now 
In Europe, or iny trouble ’s thrown away : 

I love, iny mode, that subjects each and all 
May have the power of loving, all and each, 

Their mode : 1 doubt not, many have their sons 
To trifle with, talk soft to, all day long — 

I liave that crown, tliis chair, and H’Ormea, Charles 
Cha, ’Tis well I am a subject then, not you. 

Vic, [i'lstde*.] D’Orniea has told him everything. 

Aha! 

I apprehend you : when all ’s said, yon take 
Your private station to be prized beyond 
My own, for instance ? 

Cha, — Do and ever did 

So take it : 'tis the method you pursue 
That grieves . . . 

Vic, These words I Lot me e.xpress, my friend, 

Y'our thought. Y'ou ])enetrato what I supposed 
A secret. D’Orniea plies hivS trade betimes 1 
I pm-pose to resign my crown to you. 

Cha, To me ? 

T7r. Now— in that cliamber. 

dm, Y"ou resign 

The crown to mo ? 

Vic. And time enough, Charles, sure ? 

Confess with me, at four*and*sixty years 
A crown ’s a load. 1 covet epuet once 
Before I die, and summoned you for that. 

Cha, ’Tis I will speak : you ever hated me 
I bore it, — have insulted me, borne too — 

Now you insult yourself, and I remember 
What I believed you, what you really are, 

And cannot bear it. What ! My life lias passed 
Under your eye, tormented us you know, — 

Ihur whole sagacities, one after one, 

At leisure brought to play on me — to prove me 
A fool, I thought, and I submitted ; now 
Y^ou'd prove . . . what w'ould you prove me ? 

Vic, 

I hardly know you ! 


This to mo ? 
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Cha. Know me ? Oh, indeed 

You do not ! Wait till I complain next tiino 
Of my simplicity ! — for here ’a a sage — 

Knows the world well — is not to he deceived — 

And his experience, and his Macchiavels, 

His D’Ormeas, teach him — what ? — that I, this while, 

Have envied him his crown ! He has not smiled, 

I warrant, — has not eaten, drunk, nor slept, 

For I was plotting with my Princess yonder ! 

Who knows w'hat ^ve might do, or might not do ? 

Go, now — be politic — astound the world ! — 

That sentry in the antechamber . . nay, 

The varlet who disposed this precious trap 

[Pointing to the croxvn^ 
That w'as to take me — ask them if they think 
Their own sons envy them their posts ! — Know me ! 

Vte, But you know me, it seems ; so learn in brief 
My pleasure. This assembly is convened . . . 

Cha, Tell me, that woman put it in your head — ■ 

You were not sole contriver of the scheme, 

My father 1 

Vie, Now observe me, sir ! I jest 
Seldom — on these points, never. Here, I say, 

The Knights assemble to see me concede, 

And you accept, Sardinia’s crown. 

Cha. Farewell ! 

*Twere vain to hope to change this — I can end it. 

Not that 1 cease from being yours, when sunk 
Into obscurity. I ’ll die for you. 

But not annoy you wdth my presence — Sire, 

Farewell I Farewell I 


Enter D’Ormka. 

D’O. [Aside,'] Ha! sure he ’s changed again — 

Means not to fall into the cunning trap — 

Then, Victor, I shall yet escape you, Victor ! 

Vic, [suddcnlij placing the crown vpon the head of 
Charles.] 

B’Ormca, your King ! 

[To Charles.] My son, obey me ! Charles, 

Your father, clearer -sighted than yourself, 

Decides it must be so, 'Faith, this looks real ! 

My reasons after — reason upon reason 
After~“but now, obey me ! Trust in me I 
By this, you save Sardinia, you save me ! 

Why, the boy swoons ! [To D^O.] Come this side I 
D'O, [«.« Charles turns from him to Victor. j 


You persist ? 
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Vic. Yes — I conceive the gesture’s meaning. ’Faith, 
ile almost seems to hate you — how is that ? 
llo re-assured, niy Charles ! Is ’t over now ? 

Then, Mar([uiK, tell the new King what remains 
To do 1 A moment’s work. Del Dorgo reads 
The Act of Abdication out, you sign it, 

Then I sign ; after that, come back to me. 

D’O. Sire, for the last time, pause ! 

Vic. Five minutes longer 

T am your sovereign, Marquis. Hesitate — 

And I ’ll so turn those minutes to account 
That ... Ay, you recollect me 1 

Could I bring 

My foolish mind to undergo the reading 
That Act of Abdication ! 

[.Is CiiAKLEs mnfiovs D’Ormea to precede him. 
Thanks, dear Charles I 

[Charles and D’Ormea retire. 
Vic. A novel feature in the boy, — indeed 
what I feared lie wanted most. Quito right, 

This earnest tone — your truth, now, for effect ! 

It answers every purpose; with that look, 

That voice, — I hear him : I began no treaty,” 

(Ho speaks to Spain,) “ nor ever dreamed of this 
“ You show me ; this I from my soul regret ; 

” Dut if my father signed it, hid not me 
“ Dishonour him — who gave me all, beside.” 

And, “ truth,” says Spain, “ ’twere harsh to visit that 
“ Upon the 1 Vince.” Then come the nobles trooping ; 

I grieve at those exactions — I had cut 
** This hand otl* ere impose them ; but shall I 
“ Undo m\ father’s deed ? ” — And tliey confer : 

*’ Doubtless he was no party, after all ; 

** Give the Pniice time I ” — 

Ay. give us time — but time [ 

Only, he must not, when the dark day eoiiics, 

Uohu* our friends to me and frustrate all. 

We ’ll have no child’s play, no desponding fits, 

No (’harles at each cross turn entreating Victor 
To take his crown again. Guard against that I 

D’Ormea. 

Long live King Charles ! — 

No— Chailcs's counsellor 1 
Well, is it over, Marquis? Did I jest? 

D'O. ” King Charles I ” ^Vhat then may you be ? 

Vie. Anything I 

A country gentleman that ’s cured of bustle, 
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And beats a quick retreat toward Chambery 
To hunt and hawk, and leave you noisy folk 
To drive your trade without him. I hii Count Remont — 
Count Tende — any little place’s Count ! 

D’O. Then, Victor, Captain against Catinat, 

At Staffarde, where the French boat you ; and Duke 
At Turin, where you beat the French ; King, late, 

Of Savoy, Piedmont, Montferrat, Sardinia, 

— Now, any little place’s Count ” — 

Vic, Proceed ! 

D’O. Breaker of vows to God, who crowned you first; 
Breaker of vows to Man, who kept you since ; 

Most profligate to me, who outraged God 
And Man to serve you, and am made pay crimes 
I was but privy to, by passing thus 
To your imbecile son — who, well you know, 

Must, (when the people here, and nations there, 

Clamour for you, the main delinquent, slipt 
From King to — Count of any little place) 

— Surrender me, all left within his reach, — 

I, sir, forgive you : for I see the end — 

See you on your return (you will return) 

To him you trust in for the moment . . . 

Vic. How ? 

Trust in him ? (merely a prime minister 
This D’Ormea !) How trust in him ? 

D’O. In his fear — 

His love, — but pray discover for yourself 
What you are weakest, trusting in ! 

Vic. Aha ! 

My D’Ormea, not a shrewder scheme than this 
In your repertory ? You know old Victor — 

Vain, choleric, inconstant, rash — (I ’ve heard 
Talkers w'ho little thought the King so close) 

Felicitous, now, were ’t not, to provoke him 
To clean forget, one minute afterward, 

His solemn act — to call the nobles back 
And pray them give again the very power 
He has abjured I — for the dear sake of —what ? 

Vengeance on you I No, D’Ormea : such am I, 

Count Tende ox Count anything you please, 

—Only, the same that did the things you say, 

And, among other things you say not, used 
Your finest fibre, meanest muscle, — you 
I used, and now, since you will have it so, 

Leave lo your fate — mere lumber in the midst, 

You and your works — Why, what on earth beside 
Are you made for, you sort of ministers ? 
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D’O. — Not left, though, to my fate ! Your witlcf-s son 
Has more wit than to load himself witii lumber 
He foils you chat way, and I follow you. 

Vic, Stay with my son — protect the weaker side I 

H’O. Ay, be tossed to the people like a rag, 

And flung by them to Spain and Axistria — so 
Abolishing the record of your part 
In all this perfidy 1 

Vic, Prevent, beside. 

My ow’n return I 

H’O. That 's half-prevented now ! 

’Twill go hard but you ’ll find a wondrous charm 
In exile, to discredit me. The Alps — 

Silk-mills to ^vatch — vines asking vigilance — 

Hounds open for the stag — your hawk ’s a- wing — 

Brave days that wait the Louis of the South, 

Italy’s Janus ! 

Vic, So, the lawyer’s clerk 

Won’t toll me that I shall repent 1 

D'O, Y"ou give me 

Full leave to ask if yon repent ? 

Vic. Whene’er, 

Sufficient time ’s elapsed for that, you judge ! 

[SVwufs inside f “ Kixg Ciiakles ! ” 

D'O. T>o you repent ? 

Vic, [after a slight pause.] , , , I ’ve kept them waiting? 

Yes ! 

Come in — complete the Abdication, sir ! [They go o?/f. 

JC liter POLYXENA. 

Pol. A shout ? The sycophants are free of Cliarles I 
Oh, is not this like Italy ? No fruit 
Of his or my distempered fancy, this — 

But just an ordinary fact I Beside, 

Hero they ’ve sot forms for such proceedings — Victor 
Imprisoned his own mother — he should know 
If any, how a son ’s to be deprived 
Of a son’s right. Our duty ’s palpable. 

Ne’er was my husband for the wnly king 

And the unworthy subjects — he it'so I 

Come you safe out them, my Charles ! Our life 

Grow's not the broad and dazzling life, I dreamed 

Might prove your lot — for strength was shut in you 

None guessed but I — strength wliich, untrammelled once, 

Had little shamed your vaunted ancestry — 

Patience and self-devotion, fortitude. 

Simplicity and utter truthfulness 
— All which, they shout to lose ! 
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So, now my work 

Begins — to save him from regret. Save Charles 
Regret ? — the noble nature I He ’s not made 
Lilie the Italians: ’tis a German soul. 

Charles enters crowned. 

Oh, where ’s the King’s heir ? Gone ! — the Crown prinec ? 
Gone ! — 

Where 's Savoy ? Gone !— -Sardinia ? Gone ! — But Charles 
Is left ! And when my Rhine-land bowers arrive, 

If he looked almost handsome yester- twilight, 

As his grey eyes seemed widening into black 
Because I praised him, then how will ho look ? 

Farew’ell, you stripped and whited mulberry-trees, 

Bound each to each by lazy ropes of vine 1 
Now I ’ll teach you my language — I ’m not forced 
To speak Italian now, Charles ‘? 

[S/ie sees the crown.'] What is this ? 

Answer me — who has done this ? Answer ! 

Clia. lie I 

I am King now. 

Pol. Oh worst, wwst, worst of all! 

Tell me — wdiat, Victor *? Ho has made you King 
What ’s ho then ? What ’s to follow this ? You, King ? 

Cha. Have I done wTong ? Yes — for you were not by 
Pol. Tell mo from first to last. 

Cha. Hush — a new world 

Brightens before me ; he is moved away 
— The dark form that eclipsed it, he subsides 
Into a shape supporting me like jmu, 

And I, alone, tend upward, more and more 
Tend upward : I am grown Sardinia’s King. 

Pol. Now stop : was not this Victor, Duke of Savoy 
At ten years old ? 

Cha. Ho was. 

Pol. And the Duke spent, 

Since then, just four-and-fifty years in toil 
To be— what ? 

Cha. King. 

Pol. Then why unking himself ? 

Cha. Those years arc cause enough. 

Pol. The only cause ? 

dm. Some new perplexities. 

Pol. Which you can solve. 

Although he cannot ? 

Cha. He assures me so. 

Pol. And this ho means shall last — ^how long ? 

Cha. 


How long ? 
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Tliink you I fear the perils I confront ? 

He ’s praising me before the people’s face — 

My people I 

1\)L Then he ’s changed — grown kind, the King ? 

(AVhere can the trap be ?) 

Cha, Heart and soul I pledge I 

IVfy fither, could T guard the Crown you gained, 

Transmit as I received it, — all good else 
Would I surrender 1 

Pol, Ah, it opens then 

llcfore you — all you dreaded formerly ? 

You are rejoiced to be a king, iny Charles ? 

Cha, 8o much to dare ? The better ; — much to dread ? 
The better, i ’ll adventure tho’ alone. 

Triumph or die, there ’s Victor still to witness 
Who dies or triumphs — either way, alone 1 

PoL Once I had found my share in triumph, Charles, 

Or death. 

Cha, Hut you are I ! But you T call 
To take Heaven’s proxy, vows I tendered Heaven 
A moment since. 1 will deserve the crown 1 

Pol, You will. [Aside.] No doubt it were a glorious thing 
For any people, if a heart like his 
Iluled over it. I w ould I saw the trap I 

Enter Victor. 

*Tis he must show me. 

Vic, So the mask falls off 

An old man’s foolish love at last I Spare thanks — 

I know you, and Tolyxcna I know. 

Here ’s Charles — 1 ani his guest now' — does he bid me 
Be seated ? And my ligiit-haircd, bl^o-e^^ed cJiild 
Must not forget the old man far away 
At Chambery, wlio do/es while she reigns. 

Pol. Most grateful shall we now^ be, talking least 
Of gratitude — ijuleed of anything 
That hinders what yourself must have to say 
To Charles. 

Cha, Pray speak, Bire 1 

Vic, ’Faith, not much to say — 

Only what show^s itself, once in the point 
Of sight. You are now^ the King : you ’ll comprehend 
Much you may oft have wondered at — the shifts, 
Dissimulation, wiliness T show’cd. 

For what 's our post ? Here ’s Savoy and here ’s Piedmont, 
Hero ’s Montforrat — a breadth here, a space there — 

To o’cr*swcep aU these, what ’s one weapon worth 
I often think of how they fought in Greece 
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(Or Rome, which w’tis it ? You ’rc the scholar, Cliarlcs !) 

You made a front-thrust But if your sliicld, too, 

Were not adroitly planted — some shrewd knave 
Reached you behind ; and, hini foiled, straijjht if thong 
And han^o of that shield were not cast loose, 

And you enabled to outstrip the wind, 

Fresh foes assailed you, either side ; ’scape these, 

And reach your place of refuge — e’en then, odds 
If the gate opened unless breath enough 
Was left in you to make its lord a speech. 

Oh, you will see ! 

Cha, Ko : straight on shall I go. 

Truth helping ; win with it or die with it. 

Vie, ’Faith, Charles, you ’re not made Europe’s fighting- 
man ! 

Its barrier-guarder, if you please. You hold, 

Not take — consolidate, with envious French 
This side, with Austrians that, these territories 
J held — ay, and ■will hold . . . w'hich you shall hold 
Despite the couple ! But Pve surely earned 
Exemption froui these weary polities, 

— The privilege to prattle with my son 

And daughter here, tho’ Europe waits the while. 

PitL Kay, Sire, — at Chambery, away for ever, 

As soon you 11 be, ’tis a farewell we bid you ! 

Turn these few fleeting moments to account I 
’Tis just as though it were a death. 

Vic. Indeed ! 

Pol. lAaidc.^ Is the trap there ? 

Cha. Ay, call this parting — death ! 

The sacreder your raoiUory becomes. 

If I misrule Sardinia, how bring back 

My father? No — that thought shall ever urge nie. 

Vic. I do not mean . . . 

Pol. watches Victor nairowly this whilr ] 

Your father does not me m 
That you are ruling for your father’s sake : 

It is your people must concern you wholly 
Instead of him. You meant this, fcJiro? (He drops 
My hand !) 

Cha. That People is now part of me. 

Vic. About the People I I took certain measures 
Some shoH time since . . Oh, I *m aware you know 
But little of my measures — these afiect 
The nobles — we ’ve resumed some grants, imposed 
A tax or two ; prepare yourself, in short, 

For clamours on that score : mark me : you yield 
No jot of what ’s entrusted you I 
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VoL No jot 

You yield I 

Cha. My father, when I took the oath, 

Althougli my eye might stray in search of youi’S, 

I heard it, utidoratood it, promised God 
AVhat yon recpiire. Till from this eminence 
He moves me, here 1 keep, nor shall concede 
The meanest of my rights. 

VU\ The boy ’s a fool I 

— Or rather, I ’m a fool : for, what ’s wTong here ? 

To-day tiro sweets of reigning — let to-morrow 
Be ready with its bitters. 

Enter D’Ormea. 

There ’s beside 

Somewhat to press upon your notice first. 

Cha, Then why delay it for an instant. Sire ? 

That Spanish claim, perchance ? And, now you speak, 

— This morning, my opinion w'as mature — 

Which, boy-like, I was bashful in producing 
T’o one I ne’er am like to fear in future ! 

My thought is formed upon that Spanish claim. 

Vic. (iietiiues, indeed.) Not now, Charles. You require 
A host of papers on it — 

Z>’0. [cumin forwnr (1^ Here they are. 

[To Cha.J I was the minister and much beside — 

Of the late monarch : to say little, liim 
I served ; on you I have, to say e’en less, 

No claim. This case contains those papers : with them 
I tender you my otlice. 

Vic. [JimtUij.} Keep him, Charles I 

There ’s reason for it — many reasons : you 
Distrust him, nor arc so far wrong there, — bui 
He ’s mixed np in this matter — he ’ll desire 
To quit you, for occasions known to mo : 

Do not aceopt those rea.sons — have him stay I 
Pol. lli.s minister thrust on us I 

Cha. [io D'Oumka.] Sir, believe, 

In justice to mvsedf, you do not need 
E’en this comniendiiig : whatsoe’er might bo 
My feelings toward you as a private man, 

Tliey quit me in the vast and untried field 
Of action. Though I shall, myself, (as late 
In your own hearing I engaged to do) 

Preside o’er my Sardinia, yet your help 
Is necessary. Think the past forgotten, 

And serve me now I 
D’O. I did not offer you 
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My services — would I could servo you, Sire ! 

As for the Spanish matter . . . 

Vic. Ihit dospatcli 

At Imst the dead, in my good daughter’s phrase, 

Before the living ! Help to house me safe 
35re you and D’Ormea set the world a-gapo I 
Here is a paper — will you overlook 
What I propose reserving for my needs ? 

I get as far from you as possible. 

There ’s what I reckon my expenditure. 

Cha. {reading.'] A miserable fifty thousand crowns 1 

Vic. Oh, quite enough for country gentlemen 1 
Beside the exchequer happens . , . but find out 
All that yourself ! 

Cha. [still reading.] “ Count Tende ” — what means this? 

Vic. Me : you were but an infant when I burst 
Through the defile of Tende upon France, 

Had only my allies kept true to me I 
No matter. Tende ’s, then, a name I take 
Just as . . . 

jD’O. — The Marchioness Sebastian takes 

The name of Spigno. 

Cha. How, sir? 

Vic. D’Ormea.] Fool! All that 

Was for my own detailing. [To Charles.] That anon ! 

Cha. [to D’Ormea.] Explain what you have said, sir ! 

D’O. 1 supposed 

The marriage of tlie King to her I named, 

Profoundly kept a secret these few weeks, 

Was not to be one, now he ’s Count 

Pol. [Aside.] With us 

The minister — with him the mistress ! 

Cha. [fo Victor.] No — 

Tell me yon have not taken her — that woman 
To live with, past recall 1 

Vic. And wdierc ’s the crime . . , 

Pol. [to Charles.] True, sir, this is a matter past recall, 

And past your cognizance. A day before, 

And you had been compelled to note this — now 
Why note it ? The King saved his Hou.se from shame : 

What the Count does is no concern of yours. 

Cha. [after a g^citise.] The Spanish business, D’Orrnea ! 

Vic. Why, my son, 

I took some ill-advised . . . one’s age, in fact, 

Spoils everything : though I w^as over reached, 

A younger brain, we ’ll trust, may extricate 
Sardinia readily. To-morrow, D’Onuea, 

Inform the King I 
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D’O. [without r5<7<7rr/mf/ Victor, and leisurely,'] Thus stands 
the case witli Spain : 

When first the Infant C’arlos claimed his proper 
Succession to the throne of Tuscany . . . 

Vic. I tell you, that stands over 1 Let that rest 1 
Tliere is the iioliey ! 

Cha. [fo D’Ohmka.] Thus much I know, 

And more — too much : the remedy *? 

D^O. Of course I 

Ko gliinspc of one — 

Vie. No remedy at all 1 

It makes the remedy itself — time makes it. 

JJ'O, [tn C’HARLKS] Hut if . . . 

T7c. more haHfihj.] In fine, I shall take care of that — 
And, with another piojcct that I have . . . 

jyO, {tununy ou him ] Oh, since Count Tende means to take 
again 

King Victor’s crown ! — 

Pol. [fhrowuiy herself at Victor’s feet.] E’en now retake it, 
Hire ! 

Oh, speak ! AVe are your subjects both, once more I 
Say it — a word ctfects it 1 You meant not, 

Nor do mean now, to take it — but you must I 
^Tis in you — in your nature — and the sliainc ’s 
Not half the shame 'twould grow to afterwaid ! 

Cha, Poly\(‘na ! 

J*ol. A word recalls the Knights — 

Say it! — What’s promising and what ’s the past ? 

Say you are still King Victor ! 

V'O. Letter say 

The Count repents, in brief I [Victor rises, 

Cha, With such a crime 

I have not charged you, Sire I 

Pol, Charles turns from me I 


SECOND YEAR 1731.— KING CHARLES. 

I»ART I. 

Enter Queen Polyxena ami D’Oumea — A pause, 

Pol. And now, sir, w hat have you to say ? 

]) <), ' Count Tende . . . 

Pol. Affirm not I betrayed you ; yoti resolve 
On uttering this strange intelligenco 
— Nay, post yourself to find me ore I rcvach 

N 
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Tht) capital, because you know King Charles 

Tarries a day or two at Evian baths 

Behind me : — but take warning, — here and thus 

[Seating herself in the royal scat, 
I listen, if I listen — net your friend. 

Explicitly the statement, if you still 
Persist to urge it on me, must proceed : 

I am not made for aught else. 

D’O. Good ! Count Tende ... 

Pol. I, who mistrust you, shall acquaint King Charles, 

Who even more mistrusts you. 

D'O. Does he so ? 

Pol. Why should he not ? 

D’O, Ay, why not? Motives seel; 

You virtuous people, motives I Say, I serve 
God at the devil's bidding — will that do ? 

1 ’m proud : our People have been pacilied 
(Really I know not how) — 

Pol. By truthfulness. 

D’O. Exactly; that shows 1 had nought to do 
With pacifying them : our foreign perils 
Also exceed my moans to stay : but hero 
’Tis otherwise, and my pride ’s piqued. Count Tende 
Completes a full year’s absence : w^ould you, madam, 

Have the old monarch back, liis mistress back. 

His measures back ? I pray you, act upon 
My counsel, or they will bo, 

Pol. When ? 

D’O. Let’s think. 

Home-matters settled — Victor \s coming now' ; 

Let foreign matters settle — Victor ’s here ; 

Lnless 1 stop him ; as I will, this w^ay. 

Pol. [readmg the papers he present s."] If this shoulvl prove a 
plot ’twixt you and Victor ? 

You seek annoyances to give him pretext 
For wiiat you say you fear I 
D’O. Oh, possibly I 

I go for nothing. Only show King Charles 
That thus Count Tende purposes return, 

And style me his inviter, if you please. 

Pol, Half of your tale is true ; most like, the Count 
Seeks to return : but why stay you with us ? 

To aid in such emergencies. 

D’O. Keep safe 

Those papers : or to serve me, leave no proof 
I thus have counselled : when the Count returns, 

And the King abdicates, ’twill stead iqe little 
To have thus counselled* 
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Pol. The King abdicate ! 

DH). Ho ’s good, we knew long since — wise, we discover — 
Finn, let us hope : — but I ’d have gone to work 
With him away. Well ! 

[Charles iinthout.'\ In the Council Chamber ? 

JXO. All s lost I 

Pol. Oh, surely not King Charles i He 

changed— 

That ’s not this year’s caredmrthencd voice and step ; 

’Tis last year’s steo — the Prince’s voice ! 

JJ'O, 1 know’ ! 

Enter Charles— D’Ormea retiring a little, 

Cha. Now’ w’ish me joy, Polyxena! Wish it inc 
The old WMV ! " embraces him. 

There was too much cause for that ! 

Put I have found niNself again ! What ’s news 
At Turin ? Oh, if you but felt the load 
I hn free of— free ! ' I sfiid this yesir would end 
Or it, or me — but I am free, thank God ! 

Pol. How, Charles ? 

Cha. You do not guess ? The day I found 

Sardinia’s hideous coil, at home, abroad, 

And liow’ my father w'as involved in it, — 

Of course, 1 vow'ed to rest or smile no more 
Until I freed his name from obloquy. 

We did the people right — ’twas much to gain 
That point, redress our nobles’ grievance too — 

Put that took place hero, w’as no crying shame : 

All must be done abroad, — if I abroad 
Appeased the justly-angered Powers, destroyed 
The scandal, took down Vidor's name at last 
From a bad eminence, 1 then might breathe 
And rest ! No moment was to lose. Behold 
The proud result — a Treaty, Austria, Spain 
Agree to 

D'O. [vlsirfc,] I shall merely stipulate 
For an exx^erienced headsman. 

Cha. Not a soul 

Is compromised : the blotted Past ’s a blank : 

Evan H’Ormea will escape unquestioned. See I 
It reached mo from Vienna; I remained 
At Evian to despatch the Count his news; 

Tis gone to Chambery a w’cek ago— 

And hero am I : do 1 deserve to feel 
Your warm white arms around me ? 

D'O. [coming forward.] He knows that ? 

N 2 
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Clia, What, in Heaven's name, means this ? 

D’O. lie knows that matters 

Are settled at Vienna ? Not too late ! 

Plainly, unless you post this very hour 
Some man you trust (say, me) to Chambery, 

And take precautions I ’ll acquaint you with, 
your father will return here. 

Cha. Is ho crazed, 

This D’Onnea ? Here ? For what *? As well return 
To take his crown ! 

D’O. He will return for that. 

Cha, [/o PoLYXENA.] You have not listened to this man ? 

Pol, He spoke 

About your safety — and I listened. 

[He disengages himself from Iter arms, 
Cha, f/o D'Ormea.] What 

Apprised you of the Count’s intentions ? 

D’O. Mo? 

His heart, Sire ; you may not bo used to read 
Such evidence, however ; therefore road 

[Pointing to Polyxena’s 

My evidence, 

Cha, PoLYXENA.] Oh, worthy this of you! 

And of your speech I never liave forgotten, 

Tho’ I professed forgetfulness ; which haunts me 
As if I did not know liow false it was ; 

AVhich made me toil unconsciously thus long 
That there might be no least occasion left 
For aught of its prediction coming true ! 

And now, when there is left no least occasion 
To instigate my father to such crime ; 

When I might venture to forget (I hoped) 

That speech and recognise Polyxena — 

Oh, wortliy, to revive, and tenfold worse, 

That plague now ! D’Ormea at your ear, his slanders 
Still in your hand ! Silent ? 

Pol, As the wronged arc. 

Cha, And, D’Ormea, pray, since when have you presumed 
To spy upon my father ? (I conceive 
What that wise paper shows, and easily.) 

Since when ? 

D’O. The when, and where, and how, belong 

To me. ’Tis sad work, but I deal in such. 

You ofttirnes serve yourself — I ’d serve you here ; 

Use jnakes me not so squeamish. In a word, 

Since the first hour he went to Chambery, 

Of his seven servants, five have I suborned. 

Cha, You hate iny father ? 
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D’O. Oh, just as you will ! 

[Looking at Polyxena. 
A minute since, I loved liiin — hate him, now ! 

What matters ? — If you ’ll ponder just one thing ; 

Has he that Treaty ? — He is setting forward 
Already. Are your guards here ? 

67m. Well for you 

They are not ! [To Pol.] Him I knew of old, but you — 

To hear that piekthank further his designs I [To D’O. 

Guards ? — were they here, I ’d bid them, for your trouble, 
Arrest you. 

1X0, Guards you shall not want. I lived 
The servant of your clioicc, not of your need. 

You never greatly needed me till now 
That you discard me. This is my arrest. 

Again I tender you my charge — its duty 
Would bid me press you read those documents. 

Here, Sire ! [Offering his "badge of office, 

Cha. [taking it.] The papers also 1 Do you think 
I dare not read them ? 

Pol, Head them, sir 1 

Cha. They prove 

My father, still a month within the year 
Since ho so solemnly consigned it mo . 

Means to resume his crown *? They siiall prove that 
Or my best dungeon . . . 

D'O. Even say, Chambery I 

’Tis vacant, 1 surmise, by this. 

Cha. Yon prove 

Your words or pay thedr forfeit, sir. Go there I 
Polyxena, one chance to rend the veil 
Thickening and blackening ’twixt us two ! Do say, 

You ’ll see the falsehood of the charges proved I 
] >o say, at least, you wish to see them proved 
False charges — my heart’s love of other times I 
Pol. Ah, Charles ! 

Cha. [to D’Oumea.] Precede me, sir ! 

D’O. And I ’m at length 

A martyr for the truth ! No end, they say, 

Of miracles. My conscious innocence ! 

[As they go out^ enter — by the middle door — at tvhich he 
pauses — Victor. 

Vie. Sure 1 heard voices ? No 1 Well, I do best 
To make at once for this, the heart o’ the place. 

The old room I Nothing changed I — So near my seat, 

D’Ormea ? [P?ishing away the stool tvhich is by the King’s 
chair. 

I want that meeting over first. 
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I know not why. Tush, B’Ormea won’t be slow 
To hearten me, the supple knave t That burst 
Of spite so eased him 1 Ho ’ll inform me . , , 

What ? 

Why como I hither *? All ’s in rough — ^lot all 
Eemain rough ; there ’s full time to draw back — nay, 
There *s nought to draw back from, as yet ; whereas, 

If reason should be, to arrest a course 
Of error — reason good, to interpose 
And save, as I have saved so many times, 

Our House, admonish my son’s giddy youtli, 

Believe him of a weight that proves too much — 

Now is the time, — or now, or never. ’Faith, 

This kind of step is pitiful — ^not due 
To Charles, this stealing back — hither, because 
He ’s from his Capital 1 Oh, Victor I Victor I 
But thus it is : the age of crafty men 
Is loathsome ; youth co ntrives to carry off 
Dissimulation.; we may intersperse 
Extenuating passages of stren^h. 

Ardour, vivacity, and wit — may turn 
E’en guile into a voluntar y grace, — 

But one’s old age, when graces drop away 
And leave guile the pure staple of our lives — 

Ah, loathsome I 

Not so — or why pause I ? Turin 
Is mine to have, were I so minded, for 
The asking; all the Army ’a mine — I ’vc witnessed 
Each private fight beneath mo ; all the Court ’s 
Mine too ; and, best of all, my D’Ormea ’s still 
His D’Ormea ; no ! There ’s some grace clinging yet. 
Had I decided on this step, ere midnight 
I *d take the crown. 

No ! Just this step to rise 
Exhausts me ! Here am I arrived : the rest 
Must be done for me. Would I could sit here 
And let things right themselves, the masque unmasquo 
— Of the King, crownless, grey hairs and hot blood, — 
The young King, crowned, but calm before his time, 
They say, — the eager woman with her taunts, — 

And the sad earnest wife who motions mo 
Away — ay, there she knelt to me I E’en yet 
I can return and sleep at Chambery 
A dream out. Bather shake it off at Turin, 

King Victor 1 Is *t to Turin — yes, or no ? 

^Tis this relentless noonday -lighted chamber, 

Lighted like life, but silent as the grave, 

That disconcerts me I There must be the change — 
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No silence last year : some one flung doors wide 
(Those two groat doors which scrutinise nio now) 

And out I went ’mid crowds of men — men talking, 

Men watching if iny lip fell or brow changed ; 

Men saw me safe forth — put me on my road : 

That makes the misery of this return ! 

Oh, had a battle done it ! Had I dropped 
— Haling some battle, three entire days old, 

Hitlier and thither by the forehead — dropped 
In Spain, in Austria, best of all, in France — 

Spurned on its horns or underneath its hooves, 

AVhen the spent monster goes upon its knees 
To pad and pash the prostrate wretch — T, Victor, 

Sole to liavo stood up against France — beat down 
By inches, brayed to pieces Anally 
By some vast luiimaginablc charge, 

A flying hell of horse and foot and guns 
Over me, and all ’s lost, for ever lost. 

There ’s no more Victor when the world wakes up ! 

Then silence, as of a raw battle-field, 

Throughout the world. Then after (as whole days 
After, you catch at intervals faint noise 
Thro' the stilT crust of frozen blood) — there cx*eeps 
A rumour forth, so faint, no noise at all, 

Tliat a strange old man, with face outworn for wounds, 

Is stumbling on from frontier town to town, 

Begging a pittanct* that may help him find 
His Turin out ; what scorn and laugliter follow 
The coin you fling into his cap : and last, 

Some briglit morn, how men crowd about the midst 
Of the market-place, \\here takes the old king breath 
Ere with his crutch he strike the palace gate 
AVido opo ! 

To Turin, yes or no— or no? 

lie-vntcr Charles with papers, 

Cha, Just as I thought ! A miserable falsehood 
Of hirelings discontented with their pay 
And longing for enfranchisement I A few 
Testy expressions of old ago that thinks 
To keep alive its dignity o’er slaves 
By means that suit tlieir natures I 

[Tearing them,] Thus they shake 
My faith in Victor ! [Turning j he discover a Victor, 

Vic* [afU’r apause.J Not at Evian, Charles ? 

AVhat.’s this ? Why do you run to close the doors ? 

No welcome for your father ? 

Cha* Not his voice I 
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What would I give for one imperious tone 
Of the old sort I That ’s gone for ever. 

Vic, Must 

1 ask once more . . • 

Cha, No — I concede it, sir I 

You are returned for . . . true, your health declines — 
True, Chambery ’s a bleak unkindly spot ; 

3tou ’d choose one fitter for j^our final lodge — 

Veneria — or Moncaglier«~ay, that ’a close, 

And I concede it. 

Vic. I received advices 

Of the conclusion of the Spanish matter 
Dated from Evian baths . . . 

C/ia. And you forbore 

To visit me at Evian, satisfied ^ 

The work I had to do W'ould Cully task 
The little wit I have, and that your presence 
Would only disconcert me— 

Vic. Charles ? 

Cha, — Me — set 

For ever in a foreign course to yours, 

And . . . 

Sir, this ^vay of wile wore good to catch. 

But I have not the sleight of it. The truth 1 
Though I sink under it ! What brings you licro ? 

Vic. Not liopo of this reception, certainly, 

From one who ’d scarce assume a stranger mode 
Of speech, did I return to bring about 
Some awfuUest calamity I 

Cha. — You mean, 

Did 3 "ou require your crown again I Oh yes, 

I should speak otherw ise ! But turn not that 
To jesting ! Sir, the t nith ! Your health declines ? 

Is aught deficient in your equipage ? 

Wisely you seek myself to make com])laint, 

And foil the malice of the world whicli laughs 
At petty dis 'ontunts ; but I shall care 
That not a soul knows of this visit. Speak 1 

Vic, [Aside.] Here is the grateful, mucli piokssing sou 
Who was to worship me, and for whose sat e 
I think to waive my plans of public good ! 

[Aloud.] Nay, Charles, if I did seek to take once moro 
My crown, were so disposed to jdaguc myself — 

What would be warrant for this bitterness ? 

I gave it — grant, I would resume it — well ? 

C/ia, I should say simxdy — ^leaving out the why 
And how — you made mo swear to keep that crown 
And as you then intended . * * 
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Vic, Fool ! What way 

Could I intend Or not intend? As man, 

With a man’s life, wlien I say I intend,” 

I can intend up to a certain point, 

No further. I intended to preserve 
The Crown of Savoy and Sardinia whole : 

And if events arise demonstrating 
The way I took to keep it, rather ’s like 
To lose it . . . 

Cha, Keep within your sphere and mine ! 

It is God’s province we usurp on, else. 

Here, blindfold thro’ the maze of things w'o walk 
By a slight thread of false, true, right and wrong ; 

All else is rambling and pn'suniption. I 

Have sworn to keep this kingdom : there ’s my truth. 

I'/o. Truth, boy, is here— within my breast; and in 
Your recognition of it, truth is, too ; 

And in the effect of all this tortuous dealing 
With falsehood, used to carry out the triitli, 

— In its success, this falsehood turns, again. 

Truth for the world ! But you are right : these themes 
Are over* subtle, I should rather say 
In such a case, frankly,— it fails, my sclicme ; 

3 hoped to sec yo\i bring about, yourself. 

What I iiiust bring about : 1 interpose 
On your behalf— witli my son's good in sight — 

To hold what h(‘ is nearly letting go — 

Confinn liis title— adtl a grace, perhaps — 

'JTierc ’s Sicily, for instance,— gi anted mo 
And taken hack, some years since - till 1 give 
That island with the rest, m\ work’s half-done. 

For his sake, therefore, as of those ho rules . . . 

Cha. Our snkes are one— -and that, you could not say, 
Because my answer would present itstdf 
Forthwith ; — a year has wrouglit an ag('*s cliange : 

This })eoj)le ’s not the pe<iplo now, ^ ou once 
(buld benefit ; nor is my policy 
Your policy. 

17c. [wifh an onihnrsf.l I know it ! You undo 
All 1 have done— my life of toil and care 
I left you this the absolntcst nilo 
In ICurope— do you think I will sit still 
And see you throw all power otT to the people — 

See my Sardinia, that has stood apart, 

Join in the mad and democratic whirl, 

Whereto I see all Europe haste full- tide ? 
l^lngland casts off her kings — France mimics England 
This realm I hoped was safe I Yet here 1 talk, 
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When I can save it, not by force alone, 

But bidding plagues, which follow sons like you, 

Fasten upon rny disobedient . . 

[liecollecting himself.^ Surely 
I could say this — if minded so— iny son *? 

Cha. You could not I Bitterer curses than your curso 
Have I long since denounced upon myself 
I f I misused my power. In fear of these 
1 entered on those measures — will abide 
By them : so, I should say, Count Teiide . , . 

Vic. No! 

But no ! But if, my Charles, your— more than old — 
Half-foolish father urged these arguments. 

And then coiilessed them futile, but said plainly 
That he forgot his promise, found his strength 
Fail him, had thought at savage Cliambery 
Too much of brilliant Turin, lUvoli here, 

And Susa, and Veneria, and Superga — 

Pined for the pleasant places lie had built 
When he was fortunate and young 

Gha. ISfy father! 

Vic. Stay yet— and if ho said he could not die 
Deprived of baubles he had put aside*, 

He deemed, for ever— -of the (how»! that binds 
Your brain up, whole, sound, autl impregiuible, 

Creating kingliness— the Sceptre, too, 

AS'hoso mere wind, should you wave it, back would beat 

Invaders— and the golden Ball wliieli throbs 

As if you grasped tlio palpitating luiart 

Indeed o’ the realm, to mould as you iiiny c-hoose I 

— If I must totter up and down the strcfjts 

My sires built, where myself have introduced 

And fostered laws and letters, sciences, 

The civil and the military arts — 

Stay, Charles — I see you letting mo pretend 
IV) live my former seif once more— King Victor, 

Idle venturous yet politic--t}iey style mo 
Again, the Father of the Prince — friends wink 
Good-humouredly at the delusion you 
So sedulously guard from all rcAigli truths 
That tdso would break upon the dotage I —You — 

Whom now I see preventing my old shame — 

I tell not, point by cruel point, my tale — 

P’or is *t not in your breast my brow is hid ? 

Is not your hand extended ? Say you not . . , 
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ICnicr D’Oumea, leading in Polyxena. 


Pol. {advancing and withdrawing Chakles— Victor.] 
In this conjiincturc, even, ho would say — 

(Tlio’ witli a nioistenod <!yo and qniveriii" lip) 

Tlie suppliant is uiy father— I must save 
A K*‘<?at man from himself, nor see liim lliufi 
His well-earned fame away : there must not foUow 
Buin so utter, a break-down of worth 
Ho absolute : no enemy shall learn, 

He thrust his ohibl ’twixt danger aiid himself, 

And, when that child someliow stood danger out, 

Stole back with ser]>eiit wilt^s to ruin Charles 
--Body, that ’s mmli, -and soul, that’s more — and realm, 
That ’s most of all ! No enemy shall say . . . 

i>’0. J)o you repent, sir *? 

Vi(\ [resuming hi wHclf.] D’Ormea? This is well 1 
Worthily done, King Charles, craftily done I 
Judic*io\isly ,m)u post these, to o’orlu^ar 
The little your importunate father thrusts 
Himself on you to say 1 Ay, they ’ll correct 
The amiable blind facility 
You showed in answering his peevish suit : 

What can he need to sue for ? Bravely, D’Ormca, 

Have you fullilled ,\onr office : but for you, 

The old (’omit might have drawn some few more livres 
To swell his income ! Had you, l^ady, missed 
The momenl, a permission had been granted 
To build afresh my ruinous old pile — 

But you remcinhereil properly the list 
Cf wise precautions I took when 1 gave 
Nearly JUi mucli away -to reap the fruits 
1 sliould lla^'c looked for I 

(Jha, Thanks, sir : degrade me, 

So you remain ;)ourself. Adieu 1 

Vic. . 1 11 not 

Forget it for the future, nor presumo 
Next time to slight such potent mediators I 
Hiul I first moved them both to intercede, 

I might have hud a eluimber in Moncaglicr 
— Who knows V 


Cha. Adieu I 

Vw. 

With the old spirit ? 

Cha, Adieu I 

Vic. 

Cha. 


You bid me this adieu 


Charles - Charles 


Adieu I 
fVccTOK goes. 
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Cha, You were mistaken, Marquis, as you hear I 
*Twas for another purpose the Count came 
Tlie Count desires Moncaglier. Give the order ! 

D’O. \leisiirelij.'\ Your minister has lost your confidence, 
Assertinjr late, for his own purposes, 

Count Tende would . . . 

Cha, [^flinging hU badge bach.'] Bo still our minister I 
And give a loose to your insulting joy — 

It irks me more thus stifled than expressed. 

Loose it t 

D’O. There ’s none to loose, alas I — I sec 
I never am to die a martyr I 

Poh Charles ! 

Cha, No praise, at least, Polyxena— no praise I 


KING CHAELES : Part II. 

Night. — B’Ormea scaiedf folding he has been 

examining* 

This at the last effects it : now, King (Charles 
Or else King Victor — that ’s a balance : now 
For D’Ormea the arch -culprit, either turn 
O’ the scale, — that’s sure enough. A point to solve, 

My masters — moralists — whate’er ’s your style I 
When you discover why I push myself 
Into a 2 )itfall you 'd pass safely by, 

Impart to me among the rest ! No matter. 

Prompt are the righteous ever with their redo 
To us the wicked — lesson, them this once ! 

For safe among the wicked are you set 
Old D’Ormea. We lament life’s brevity, 

Yet quaiter e’en the threescore years and ten. 

Nor stick to call the quarter roundly “ life.” 

D’Ormea was wicked, say, sonic twenty years ; 

A tree so long was stunted ; afterward, 

What if it grew, continued growing, till 
No fellow of the forest equalled it ? 

’Twas a shrub then — a' shrub it still must be : 

While forward saplings, at tho outset checked, 

In virtue of that first sprout keep their style 
Amid the forest’s green fraternity. 

Thus I shoot up— to surely get lopped dow'ii, 

And bound up for tho burning. Now for it 1 
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Enicr CiiaHlks and Polyxena with Attendants. 

D’O. [rises,] Sire» in the due discharge of this niy olBce — 
This enforced summons of yourself from Turin, 

And the disclosure I am bound to make 
To-night, — there must already be, I feel, 

Bo much that wounds . . . 

Cha, Well, sir? 

E'O, — That I, jcrchanco, 

May utter, also, what, another time, 

Would irk much, — it may prove less irksome now. 

‘ Cha, Wliat would you utter ? 

jyo. That I from my soul 

Grieve at to-night’s event : for you I grieve — 

E’en grieve for . . . 

Cha, Tush, another time for talk I 

My kingdom is in imminent danger ? 

'D’O. Let 

The Count communicate with France — its King, 

His grandson, will ha\'e Fleury’s aid for this, 

Though for no other war. 

Cha, First for the levies : 

What forces can 1 muster presently ? 

[D’Ormea dehcers papers which Charles inspects, 
Cha, Good — very good. Montorio . , how is this ? 

— Equips me double the old complement 
Of soldiers ? 

D’O. Since his land has been relieved 

From double impost, this he manages : 

But under the late monarch , . 

Cha, Peace. I know. 

Count Spava has omitted mentioning 
What proxy is to head these troops of his. 

D’O. Count Spa\a means to head his troops himself. 
Sometiiing ’s to light for now ; “whereas,” says he, 

“ Under the Sovereign’s father ”... 

Cha, It would seem 

That all my people love me. 

1X0, Yes. 

[To Polyxena while Charles continues to inspect the papers- 

A temper 

Like Victor’s may avail to keep a state ; 

He terrifies men and they fall not off ; 

Good to restrain ; best, if restraint were all : 

}hit, with the silent circle round him, ends 
Buch sway. Our King’s begins precisely there. 

For to suggest, ijnpel, and set at work, 

Js quite another function. Men may slight, 
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In time of peace, the King who brought them peace : 

In war, — his voice, his eyes, help more than foar. 

They love you. Sire I 

Clia, [to Attendants.] Bring the Eegalia forth. 

Quit the room. And now, Marquis, answer me — 

Why should the King of France invade my realm ? 

U'O, Why ? Did I not acquaint your Majesty 
An liour ago ? 

Cha* I choose to hear again 

What then I heard. 

2>’0, ^ Because, Sire, as I said, 

Your father Is resolved to have the crown 
At any risk ; end, as I judge, calls in 
These fore gnors to aid him. 

Cha, And your reason 

For saying this? 

D’O. [Aside J] Ay, just his father’s way I 
[To CHA.j The Count wrote yesterday to your Forces* Chief, 
Khebinder, — made demand of help 

Cha. To try 

Rhebinder — he ’s of alien blood : aught else ? 

2>’0. Receiving a refusal, — some hours after, 

The Count called on Del Borgo to deliver 
The Act of Abdication : he refusing 
Or hesitating, rather 

Cha. What ensued ? 

D’O, At midnight, only two hours since, at Turin, 

He rode in person to the citadel 

"With one attendant, to the Soccorso gate, 

And bade the governor, San Remi, open — 

Admit him. 

CJufs. For a purpose I divine, 

These three were faithful, then V 

D’O. Tliey told it me : 

And I— 

Cha. Most faithful — 

D’O. Tell it you — with this, 

Moreover, of my own : if, an hour hence, 

You have not interposed, the Count will be 
Upon his road to France for succour. 

Clia. Good ! 

You do your duty, now, to me your monarch 
Fully, I warrant ? — have, that is, your project 
For saving both of us disgrace, past doubt ? 

D’O, I have my counsel, — and the only one. 

A month since, I besought you to employ 
Restraints which had prevented many a pang : 

But now the harsher course must be pursued. 
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These papers, made for the emergency, 

AVill pain you to subscribe : this is a list 
Of those suspected merely — ^iiien to watch ; 

This — of the few of the Count’s very lioiisehold, 

Yon must, however reluctantly, arrest , 

While here ’s a method of remonstrance (sure 
Not stronger than the case demands) to take 
With the Count’s self. 

Cha, Deliver those three papers. 

Pol, \tDlnle Charles irtHpreisf ihem — to D’Ormka.] 

Your ineastires are not over-harsh, sir: France 
Will hardly be deteiTed from coming hither 
Dy these. 

D’O. What good of my proposing measures 
Without a chance of their siiccoss '} K’en these, 

Hear what he ’ll sny at my presenting. 

C/m, [/e/m has signed ihemJ] There ! 

About the warrants ! You ’ve my signature. 

What turns you pale ? I do my duty by you 
In acting lx)ldly thus on your advice. 

D'O, [reading them- separaichj,'] Arrest the people I sus- 
pected merely ? 

Cha, Did you suspect them ? 

1X0, Doubtless ; but — but — Sire, 

This Forquieri ’.s governor of Turin ; 

And Kivarol and he have influence over 
Half of the capital. — llabella, too ? 

Why, Sire 

Cha, Oh, leave the fear to me. 

D’O. \fttill reading,] You bid me 

Incarcerate the people on this list ? 

Sire 

C7m, Why, you never bade arrest those men, 

So close related to my father too, 

On trifling grounds ? 

D'O. Oil, ar> for that, St. George, 

President of Chnmbery’s seuatuis, 

Is liatching treason — but— 

[*S’h7/ more troulded,] Sire, Count Cumiano 
Is brother to your father’s wife 1 What ’s here ? 

Arrest the wife herself ? 

Cha. You seem to think it 

A venial crime to plot against me. Well ? 

D’O. [who has read the last Wherefore am I thus 

ruined ? Why not take 
My life at once ? This poor formality 
Is, let me say, unworthy you 1 Prevent it. 

You, madam 1 I have served you, am prepared 
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For all disgraces — only, let disgrace 
Be plain, be proper— proper for the world 
To pass its judgment on ’twixt you and me ! 

Take back your warrant — I will none of it. 

Cha. Here is a man to talk of fickleness I 
He stakes his life upon my father’s falsehood ; 

I bid him 

JD’O. Not you I AYere he trebly false, 

You do not bid mo 

Cha. Is ’t not written there? 

I thought so : give — I ’ll set it right. 

X)’0. Is it there? 

Oh, yes — and plain — arrest him — now — drag hero 
Your father I And were all six times as plain, 

Do yoTi suppose I ’d trust it ? 

Cha. Just one word I 

You bring him, taken in the act of flight, 

Or else your life is forfeit. 

D’O. Ay, to Turin 

I ))ring him ? And to-morrow ? 

Cha. Here and now I 

The whole thing is a lie— a hateful lie — 

As I believed and as iny father said. 

I knew it from the first, but was compelled 
To circumvent you ; and the crafty D’Onnoa, 

That baftled Alberoni and tricked (loscia, 

The miserable sower of such discord 
’Twixt sire and son, is In the toils at last ! 

Oh, I see ! you arrive — this plan of yours, 

AVeak as it is, tonnents sufficiently 
A sick, old, peevish man — wrings hasty speech 
And ill-considered threats from him ; that ’s noted ; 

Then out you ferret papers, his amusoment 

In lonely hours of lassitude — examine 

The day-by-day report of your paid creatures — 

And back you come — all was not ripe, you find, 

And, as you hope, may keep from ripening yet — 

But you were in bare time ! Only, ’twere best 
I never saw my father — these old men 
Are potent in excuses — and, meantime, 

D’Ormea ’s the man I cannot do without. 

Pol. Charles 

Cha. Ah, no question I You ’re for D’Ormea too I 

You *d have me eat and drink, and sleep, live, dio 
With this lie coil’d about me, choking me I 
No, no — he’s caught! \lo D’Oump:a.] You venture life, you say, 
Upon my fatlier’s perfidy ; find 1 
Have, on the whole, no right to disregard 
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The chains of testiinony yon thus wind 
About me ; though I do — do from my soul 
Discredit them : still 1 must authorise 
Those measures — and I will, rerngia I 

[^^f(Wl| (Jfticers enter, ^ Count — 

You and Solar, witli all the force you have, 

Are at the IMarquis’ orders; what he bids, 

Implicitly perform ! You are to bring 
A traitor here ; the man that ’s likest one 
At present, fronts me ; you arc at his beck 
For a full hour ; he undertakes to show you 
A fouler than himself, — but, failing that, 

Keturn with him, and, as my father lives, 

Ho die.s this night I The clemency you ’vo blamed 
So oft, shall be revoked — rights exercised 
That 1 *ve abjured. 

[To D’Ohmka.] Now, Sir, about the work 1 
To save vour King and country I Take the warrant ; 

D'O, \holdh/ to rERuoiA.] You hear the SovereigiTs mandate, 
Count IVrugia? 

Obey me I As your diligence, expect 
Keward ! All follow to Montcaglier ! 

Cha, [in great anguish,] D’Ormea ! [D’Ormea j/oca. 

He goes, lit up with that appalling smile I 

[To PoLYXENA, after a pause. 

At least you understand all this ? 

Vol. These means 

Of our defence — these measures of precaution? 

Cha, It must be the best way. I should have else 
Withered beneath his scorn. 

Tol, What would you say ? 

Cha, Why, you don’t think I mean to keep the crown, 
Polyxena? 

Po/. You then believe the story 
In spite of all — That Victor ’s coming ? 

Cha. Believe it ? 

I know that ho is coming — feel the strength 
That has upheld me leave me at his coming ! 

’Twas mine, and now he takes his own again. 

Some kinds of strength are well enough to have ; 

But who 's to have that strength ? Let my crown go I 
I meant to keep it — but I cannot — cannot I 
Only, ho shoU not taunt me — he, the first — 

See if he would not be the first to taunt mo 
With having left his kingdom at a word — 

With letting it bo conquered without stroke — 

With . , no — no — ’tis no worse than when he left it, 

1 've just to bid him take it, and, that over, 


O 
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We ’ll fly away — fly — for T loathe this Turin, 

This Rivoli, all titles loathe, and state. 

We ’d best go to your country — unless God 
Send I die now ! 

PoL Charles, hear me I 

Cha. — And again 

Shall you be my Polyxena — you ’ll take me 
Out of this woe I Yes, do speak — and keep speaking ! 

I would not let you speak just now, for fear 
You ’d counsel me against him : but talk, now, 

As we two used to talk in blessed times : 

Bid me endure all his caprices ; take me 
From this mad post above him ! 

Pol, I believe 

We are undone, but from a different cause. 

All your resources, down to the least guard, 

Are'now at D’Ormea’s beck. What it, tliis while, 

He acts in concert with your father ? We 
Indeed were lost. This lonely Kivoli — 

Where find a better place for them ? 

Cha, [pacing the I'oom.] And why 

Does Victor come ? To undo all that ’s done 
Restore the past — prevent the future I Beat 
His mistress in your seat, and place in mine 
. . . Oh, my own people, whom will you find thoro, 

To ask of, to consult with, to care for, 

To liold up with your hands ? Wliorn ? One that ’s fal 
False— from the head’s crown to the sole, false : 

The best is, that 1 knew it in my heart 
From the beginning, and expected this, 

And hated you, Polyxena, because 

You saw thro’ him, though I too saw thro’ him. 

Saw that he meant this while ho crowned me, while 
He prayed for me,- — nay, while he kissed my brow, 

I saw 

PoL But if your measures take effect, 

And D’Ormea’s true to you ? 

Cha, Then w'orst of all I 

I shall have loosed that callous wretch on him ! 

Well may the woman taunt him with his child - • 

I, eating liere his bread, clothed in his clothes, 

Seated upon his seat, give D’Ormea leave 
To outrage him ! We talk — perchance they tear 
My father from his bed — the old hands feel 
For one who is not, but who should be there — 

And h3 finds D’Ormea I D’Ormea, too, finds him 5 
— The crowded chamber when the lights go out— 
Closed doors— the horrid scuffle in the dark— 
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The accursed promptings of the minute I My guards ! 

To horse — and after, with me — and prevent I 

PoL [seizing his hand.'] King Charles ! Pause here upon 
this strip of time 
Allotted you out of eternity I 

Crowns arc from God— in his name you hold yours. 

Your life ’s no least thing, were it fit your life 
Should be abjured along with rule ; but now, 

Keep both ! Your duty is to live and rule — 

Y^ou, who would vulgarly look fine enough 
In the world’s eyes deserting your soul’s charge, — 

Ay, you would have men’s praise — ^this Kivoli 
Would be illumined : while, as ’tis, no doubt. 

Something of stain will ever rest on you ; 

No one will rightly know why you refused 
To abdicate ; they ’ll talk of deeds you could 
Have done, no doubt, — nor do I much expect 
Future achievements will blot out the past. 

Envelop it in haze — nor shall we two 
Be happy any more ; ’twill be, I feel, 

Only in moments that the duty ’s seen 
As palpably as now — the months, the years 
Of painful indistinctness are to come, 

While daily must we tread these palace rooms 
Pregnant with memories of the past : your eye 
May turn to mine and find no comfort there, 

Through huieies that beset me, as yourself, 

Of other courses, w'ith far other issues, 

We might have taken this great night — such bear, 

As I will bear ! What matters happiness ? 

Duty I There’s man ’s one moment — this is yours ! 

[Putting the crown on his hcad^ and the sceptre in his 
hand^ she places him on his scat : a long pause and 
silence. 

Enter D’Ormea and Victor. 

Vic. At last I speak ; but once — that once, to you I 
’Tis you I ask, not these your varletry, 

Who ’s King of us ? 

Cha, [from his seat’] Coimt Tende . . 

Vic. What your spies 

Assert I ponder in my soul, I say— 

Here to your face, amid your guards ! I choose 
To take again the crown whose shadow I gave — 

For still its potency surrounds the weak 
White locks their felon hands have discomposed. 

Or, I ’ll not ask who ’s |^ing, but simply, who 
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Withholds tlie crown I claim ? Deliver it ! 

I have no friend in tho wide world : nor France 
Nor England cares for me : you see the sum 
Of what I can avail. Deliver it I 
Cha, Take it, my father ! 

And now say in turn, 

Was it done well, my father — sure not well. 

To try me thus 1 I might have seen much cause 
For keeping it — too easily seen cause ! 

Ihit, from that moment, e*eu more wofully 
iSIy life had pined aw'ay, than pine it will. 

Already you have much to answer for. 

My life to pine is nothing, — her sunk eyes 
Were happy once ! No doubt, my people think 
That I ’m their King still . . . but I cannot strive I 
Take it I 

17c. [one hand on the crown Charles offers^ the other on 
his ncchS\ 8o few years give it quietly, 

My son ! It will drop from me. See you not 
A crow*n ’s unlike a sword to give away — 

That, let a strong hand to a weak hand give ! 

But crowns should slip from palsied brt)ws to heads 
Young as this head — yet mine is weak enough, 

E’en weaker than I knew. I seek for phrases 
To vindicate my right. ’Tis of a piece I 
All is alike gone by with me— who beat 
Once D’Orleans in his lines— his very lines! 

To have been Eugene’s comrade, Louis’ rival, 

And now . . . 

Cha, the crown on hitn^ to the rc«L] The King 

speaks, yet none kneels, I tliink 1 
Vic, I am then King I As 1 became a King 
Despite the nations — kept myself a King— 

So I die King, with Kingship dying too 
Around me ! I have lasted Europe’s time ! 

What wants my story of conijdetion ? Where 
Must needs tho damning break show ! Who mistrusts 
My children here — tell they of any break 
’Twixt my day’s sunrise and its fiery fall? 

And who were by me when I died, but they ? 

Who ? — D’Ormea there I 
CJm, What means he ? 

Vic, Ever there I 

Charles— how to save your story ? Mine must go ! 

Hay — say that yon refused the crown to me — 

Charles, yours shall be my story I You immured 
Me, say, at Ilivoli. A single year 
I spend without a sight of you, then die — 
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That will serve every purpose— tell that tale 
The world 1 

Cha, Mistrust me ? IIclp 1 

Vic, Psst help, past reach ! 

’Tis in the heart — you cannot reach tlic heart : 

This broke mine, that I did believe, you, Charles, 

Would have denied and so disgraced mo. 

Fol, Chailcs 

Has never ceased to be your subject, Sire ! 

He reigned at first tlirough setting up ;\oarsclf 
As pattern : if he e’er seemed harsh to you, 

’Twas from a too intense appreciation 
Of your own character : he acted you — 

Kc’er for an instant did 1 think it real, 

Or look for any other than this end. 

I hold liim worlds the worse on that account ; 

But so it was. 

Cha, [fo PoLYX.] I love you, now, indeed 1 
[To VicTOK.J You never knew me 1 

Vic, Hardly" till this moment, 

When I seem learning many other tilings, 

Because the time for using them is past. 

If ’twere to do again ! That ’s idly wished. 

Truthfulness might prove policy as good 

As guile. Is this my daughter's forehead ? Y"cs — 

I ’ve made it fitter now to be a Queen's 

Tlian formerly — 1 ^ e ploughed the deep linos there 

Which keep too well a crown from slipping oiF! 

No matter. Guile has made mo King again. 

Louis — 'twas in King Victor\^ time — long since, 

When Louis reign'd— ‘and, ahOy Victor reign'd — 

How the world talks already of us two I 
God of eclipse and eacli discolour’d star, 

Why do 1 linger then ? 

Ha ! Where lurks he ? 

D’Ormea I Come nearer to your King ! Now stand I 

{Collecting his strength as D’Okmea aiiproaehrs. 
But you lied, D’Ormca I I do not repent. 
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PERSONS. 


CoLOMBE OF Ravestein, Duchcss of Juliers and Cleves. 

GXjIBEIIT 


Gaucklme 
Maufroy . 
Clugnet j 


I Courtiers. 


Valence, Advocate of Cleves. 

PiiiNCK Beuthold, Claimant of the Duchy. 
Melchior, his Confidant. 


Pl.\ce, The Palace at Juliets, 


Time, 16—. 


ACT I. 

Morning, Scene. — A corridor leading to the Audience- 
chamber, 

Gaucelme, Clugnet, Maufroy, a7ul other Courtiers, round 
Ghibert, who is silenihj reading a ^m^er : as he drops it 
at the end — 

Gui. That this should be her birthday ; and the day 
We all invested her, twelve months ago, 

As the late Duke’s true heiress and our liege ; 

And that this also must become the day . • • 

Oh, miserable lady I 
1st Court, Ay, indeed? 

2nd Court, Well, Guibert ? 
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^rd Court. B;it your news, my friend, your news ! 

The sooner, friend, one learns Prince Berthold’s pleasure, 

The better for us all : how writes the Prince ? 

Give me — I’ 11 read it for the common good 

Gui. In time, sir — but, till time comes, pardon me t 
Our old Duke just disclosed his child’s retreat, 

Declared her true succession to his rule, 

And died : this birthday was the day, last year, 

We convoyed her from Castle Ravestein — 

That sleeps out trustfully its extreme age 
On the Meuse’ quiet bank, where she lived queen 
Over the water-buds, — to Juliers* Court 
With joy and bustle : here again we stand ; 

Sir Gaucelme ’s buckle’s constant to his cap — 

To-day ’s much such another sunny day I 

Gau. Come, Guibert—this outgrows a jest, I think I 
Y'ou ’re hardly such a novice as to need 
The lesson, you pretend, 

Gu>i, What lesson, sir ? 

That everybody, if he ’d thrive at court, 

Should, first and last of all, look to himself ? 

Why, no : and therefore, with your good example, 

( — Ho, Master Adolf 1) — to myself 1 ’ll look. 

Enter Adolf. 

Gui. The Prince’s letter ; why, of all men else, 

Comes it to me ? 

Adolf. By virtue of your place. 

Sir Guibert ! ’Twas the Prince’s express charge, 

Ilis envoy told us, that the missive there 
Should only reach our lady by the hand 
Of whosoever held your place. 

Gui. Enough ! [Adolf retires.^ 

Then, gentles, who ’ll accept a certain poor 
Indifferently honourable place. 

My friends, I make no doubt, have gnashed their teeth 
At leisure minutes these half-dozen years, 

To find me never in the mood to quit ? 

— Who asks may have it, with my blessing, and — 

This to present our lady. Who ’ll accept ? 

You, — you, — you ? There it lies, and may, for me t 

Mau. [a youths picking up the paper., reade aloud,^ 

“ Prince Berth old, proved by titles following 
“ Undoubted Lord of Juliers, comes this day 
To claim his own, with license from the Pope, 

The Emperor, the Kings of Spain and France ” . w 
Qau, Sufficient ** titles following,” I judge 1 
Don’t read another I Well, — “ to claim his own ? ” 
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Mau» “ And talte possession of the Duchy hold 
“ Since twelve months, to the true heir’s prejudice, 

** By” . . . Colombe, Juliers’ Mistress, so she thinks, 

And Ravestein’s mere lady, as we find I 

Who wants the place and paper ? Guibert ’s right 1 

I hope to climb a little in the world, — 

I’d push my fortunes, — but, no more than he, 

Could tell her on this happy day of days. 

That, save the nosegay in her hand, perhaps, 

There ’s nothing left to call her own I Sir Clugnet, 

You famish for promotion ; what say you ? 

Clug. [an old 7?ian.] To give this letter were a sort, I take it, 
Of service : services ask recompence : 

What kind of corner may be Ravestein ? 

Gut. The castle ? — Oh, you ’d share her lortunes ? Good ! 
Three walls stand upright, full as good as four. 

With no such bad remainder of a roof. 

Clug. Oh,— but the Town ? 

Gui. Five houses, fifteen huts ; 

A church whereto was once a spire, ’tis judged ; 

And lialf a dyke, except in time of thaw 

Clug. Stili, there ’s some revenue ? 

Gui. Else Heaven forefend 1 

You hang a beacon out, should fogs increase ; 

So when the Autumn lioats of pine*wood steer 
Safe ’mid the white confusion, thanks to you. 

Their grateful raftsman flings a guilder in ; 

— That ’s if he means to pass your >vay next time. 

Clug. If not ? 

Gui. Hang guilders, then— he blesses you ! 

Clug, What man do you suppose me ? Keep your paper I 
And let me say it shows no handsome spirit 
To dally with misfortune : keep your place I 

Gau. Some one must tell her, 

Gui. Some one may : you may I 

Gau, Sir Guibert, ’tis no trifle turns mo sick 
Of court-hypocrisy at years like mine. 

But this goes near it. Where ’s there news at all ? 

Who ’ll have the face, for instance, to aflirm 
He never heard, e’en while we crowned the girl. 

That Juliers* tenure was by Salic law ; 

That one, confessed her father’s cousin’s child, 

And, she away, indisputable heir, ‘ 

Against our choice protesting and the Duke’s, 

Claimed Juliers ? — ^nor, as he preferred his claim, 

That first this, then another potentate, 

Inclined to its allowance ? — I, or you. 

Or any one except the lady’s self ? 
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Oh, it had been the direst cmolty 

To break the business to her I Things might change — 

At all events, we ’d see next inas<iue at end, 

Next mummery over first : and so the edge 
^Vas taken off sharp tidings as they came, 

Till here ’s the Prince upon us, and there 's she 
— ^Wreathing her hair, a song between her lips, 

With just the faintest notion possible 
That some such claimant earns a livelihood 
About the world, by feigning grio vances 
Few pay the story of, but grudge its price, 

And fewer listen to, a second time. 

Your method proves a failure ; now try mine — 

And, since this must be carried . . . 

Gui, [snatchi?!^ the paper from hi in. "I liy your leave 
Your zeal transports you ! ’Twill not serve the Prince 
So much as you expect, this course you ’d take ; 

If she leaves quietly her palace, — well : 

But if she died upon its threshold, — ^no : 

He ’d have the trouble of removing her ! 

Como, gentles, we ’ro all — wliat the de\il knows I 
You, Gaucelme, won’t lose character, beside — 

You broke your father’s, heart superiorly 
To gather his succession — never blush I 
You ’re from my province, and, be comforted, 

They tell of it with wonder to this day — 

You can afford to let your talent sleep 1 
We ’ll take the A ery worst supposed, as true — 

There, the old Duke knew, when he hid his child 
Among the river-flowers at Bavestein, 

With whom the right lay ! Call the Prince our Duke ! 
There, she ’s no Duchess, she ’s no anything 
More than a young maid with the bluest eyes — 

And now, sirs, wo ’ll not break this young maid’s heart 
Coolly as Gaiicelmo could and would I No haste I 
His talent ’s full-blown, ours but in the bud — 

We ’ll not advance to bis perfection yet — 

Will we, Sir Maufroy ? See, 1 ’ve ruined Maufroy 
For ever as a courtier I 

Gau. Here ’s a coil — 

And, count us, will you ? Count its residue, 

This boasted convoy, this day last year’s crowd I 
A birthday too — a gratulation-day I 
I’m dumb : bid that keep silence I 
Mau. and others. Eh, Sir Guibert ? 

He ’s right : that does say something : that ’s bare truth. 
Ten— -twelve, 1 make: a perilous dropping-off I 
Oui, Pooh I — is it audience-hour ? The vestibule 
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Ssvarms too, I wafjcr, with the common sort 
That want our privilege of entry here. 

Gau. Adolf 1 [lic-enter Adolf.] Who ’s outside ? 

Gui, Oh, your looks suffice ! 

Kobody waiting? 

Man, [looking through the door- folds,'] Scarce our number ! 
(hii, ’Sdeatli ! 

Nothing to beg for, to complain about ? 

It can’t be I 111 news spreads, but not so fast 
As thus to frighten all the W’orld ! 

Gan, The w'orld 

IJves out of doors, sir — not with .you and me 
lly presence-chamber porches, state-room stairs, 

Wherever warmth ’s perpetual : outside ’s free 
To every wind from every compass- point, 

And who may get nipped needs be ^veather-wise. 

The Prince comes and the lady’s People go ; 

The snow- goose settli's dowm, the sw^allows flee — 

Why should they wait for winter-time? ’Tis instinct 
Don’t you feel somew'luit chilly ? 

Gtii, That ’s their craft ? 

And last year’s crow’ders-round and criers-forth, 

That strewtHl the garlands, overarched the roads, 

Lit up the bonfires, sang the loyal songs ! 

Well, ’tis my comfort, you could never call mo 
The People’s Friend ! The People keep their wwd — 

I keep my place : don’t doubt I ’ll entertain 
The People when tlu‘ l^rinee comes, and the People 
Are talked of! — Tlien, their speeches — no one tongue 
Found respite, not a pen had holiday 
— For they wrote, too, as w(dl as spoke, these knaves ! 

Now see : we tax and tithe them, pill and poll. 

They wince and fret enough, )>ut pay they must 
— We manage that, — so pay with a good grace 
They might as well, it costs so little more. 

But when we ’ve done with taxes, meet folk next 
Outside the toll-booth and the rating-place, 

In public — there they have us if they w ill. 

We ’re at their mercy after that, you see — 

For one tax not ten devils could extort ; 

Over and above necessity, a grace ; 

This prompt disbosoming of love, to wit — 

Their vine-leaf- wrappage of our tribute -penny, 

And crowning at testation, all works W'ell — 

Yet this precisely do they thrust on us ! 

These cappings quick, and crook-aiid- cringings low, 

Hand to the heart, and forehead to the knee. 

With grin that shuts the eyes and opes the mouth — 
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So tender they their love ; and tender made, 

Go home to curse you, the first doit you ask ; 

As if their souls were any longer theirs ! 

As if they had not given ample warrant 
To who should clap a collar on their neck, 

Kings in their nose, a goad to either fiank, 

And take them for the brute they boast themselves ! 

— Stay — there ’s a bustle at the outer door — 

And somebody entreating . . . that ’s my name I 
Adolf, — I heard iny name ! 

Adolf *Tvvas probably 

The Suitor. 

Oh, there is one ? 

Adolf. With a suit 

He ’d fain enforce in person. 

Gui. The good heart 

— And the great fool ! Just ope the mid-door’s fold — 

Is that a lappet of his cloak I see ? 

Adolf. If it bear plenteous signs of travel . . . ay, 

The very cloak my comrades tore 1 

Gu i. Why tore ? 

Adolf He seeks the Duchess’ presence in that trim : 

Since daybreak was lie posted hereabouts 
Lest he should miss the moment. 

Gtii. Where ’s he now ? 

Adolf. Gone for a minute possibly, not more. 

They have ado enough to thrust him back. 

Gui. Ay — but my name, I caught ? 

Adolf Oh, sir — he said 

— What was it ? — You had known him formerly, 

And, he believed, would help him did you guess 
He waited now— you promised him as much — 

The old plea I — ’Faith, he ’s back, — renews the charge I 
[S;peaking at the door.'\ So long as the man parleys, peace out- 
side ! 

Nor be too ready with your halberts, there I 

Gau. My horse bespattered, as ho blocked the path, 

A thin sour man not unlike somebody. 

Adolf. He holds a paper in his breast, whereon 
He glances when his cheeks flush and his brow 
At each repulse 

Gau. I noticed he *d a brow. 

Adolf, So glancing, he grows calmer, leans awhile 
Over the balustrade, adjusts his dress, 

And presently turns round, quiet again, 

With some new pretext for ilmittance, — Back 1 
(ToGuibert) — S ir, hq seen you! Now cross halberts ( 

Hal— 
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Pascal is prostrnte — there liec Fabian too — 

Ko passage ! AVhither would the inadinan press ? 

Close the doors quick on me ! 

Gui, Too late — he *s here. 

Fmler Jiastily^ and with discomposed dress^ Valence. 

Val, Sir Guibert, will you help me ? — Me, that come 
Charged by your townsmen, all who starve at Cleves, 

To represent their heights and depths of woe 
Before our Duchess and obtain relief ! 

Such errands barricade such doors, it seems : 

But not a common hindrance drives me back 

On all the sad yet hopeful faces, lit 

"With hope for the first time, which sent me fcrih I 

Cleves, speak for me ! Cleves’ men and women, speak — 

AVho followed me — your strongest — many a mile 

That I might go the freslier from their ranks, 

— AVho sit- -your weakest — bp the city-gates, 

To take me fuller of what news I bring 

As r vetiirn — for I nnist needs return 1 

— Can 1 ? ’Twore hard, no listener for their wrongs, 

To turn them back upon the old despair — 

Harder, Sir Guibert, than imploring thus — 

So J do — any way you please — implore I 

If you . . , hut how should you remember Cleves ? 

Yet they of Cleves remember you so well I 
— Ay, c(»minent on each trait of you they keep. 

Your words and deeds caught up at second hand, — 

I’roud, I belie VO, at bottom of their hearts 

( )f the very levity and recklessness 

Which only prove that you forget their wrongs, 

Cleves, the gnind town, whose men and women starve, 

Is Cleves forgotten *? — Then remember me I 
You promised me that you would Jiclp me once 
For other purpose : will you keep your word ? 

Gui* And who may you be, friend ? 

Val, Valence of Cleves. 

GuL Valence of , , . not the Advocate of Cleves 
I owed my whole estate to, three years back ? 

Ay, well may you keep silence I Why, my lords, 

You ’ve heard, I 'm sure, how, Pentecost three years, 

I was so nearly ousted of my land 

By some knaves* pretext, — (oh when you refused me 

Your ugly daughter, Clugnet,)—and you’ve heard 

How I recovered it by miracle 

— (When I refused her) I Here *s the very friend, 

— ^Valence of Cleves, all parties have to thanlc I 
I^ay, Valence, this procedure ’s vile in you — 
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I ’m no more grateful than a conrtier should, 

But politic am I — I bear a brain. 

Can cast about a little, might require 

Your services a second time I I tried 

To tempt you with advancement hero to court 

— “ No ! ” — well, for curiosity at least 

To view our life here — “ No ! ” — our Duchess, then, — 

— A pretty woman ’s M'orth some pains to see, 

Nor is she spoiled, I take it, if a crown 
Completes the forehead pale and tresses pure. . . 

VaL Our city trusted me its miseries, 

And I am come, 

Giii» So much for taste I But “ come,” — 

So may you be, for anything I know. 

To beg the Pope’s cross, or Sir Clugnet’s daughter, 

And with an equal chance you get all three ! 

If it was ever worth your while to come, 

Was not the proper way worth tiiuling too ? 

Val, Straight to the palace -portal, sir, I came — 

Gui* — And said ? — 

Val. . — That I had brought the miseries 

Of a whole city to relieve. 

Gui. — Which saying 

Won your admittance ? Y’ou saw me, indeed, 

And here, no doubt, you stand : as certainly, 

My intervention, I shall not dispute, 

Procures you audience ; which, if I procure, 

That paper’s closely written — by Saint Paul, 

Here flocks the Wrongs, follow the Rernedioij 
Chapter and verse, One, Two, A , B., and C. — 

Perhaps yon ’d enter, make a reverence, 

And launch these “ miseries ” from first to last ? 

Val. How should they let me pause or turn aside ? 

Gau. [io Valence.] My worthy sir, one question : you ’ve 
come straight 

From Cleves, you tell us : heard you any talk 
At Cleves about our lady ? 

Val. Much. 


Gau. And what ? 

Val. Her wish was to redress all wrongs she knew. 

Gau. That you believed ? 

Val. You see me, sir 1 

Gau. — Nor stopped 

Xjpon the road from Cleves to Juliors here, 

For any — rumours you might find afloat ? 

Val. I had my townsmen’s wrongs to busy me. 

Gau. This is the T.*ady’s birthday, do you know ? 

— ^Her day of pleasure ? 
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Val, — T Imow that the Great, 

For Pleasure horn, should still be on the watch 
To exclude Pleasure when a I3uty offers : 

Even as the Lowly too, for Duty born, 

May ever snatch a Pleasure if in reach : 

Both will have plenty of their birtliright, sir ! 

Gau. [Aside to GuinERT.j Sir Guibert, here ’s your man ! 

No scruples now — 

You ’ll never find his like I Time presses hard. 

1 *ve seen your drift and Adolfs too, this while, 

But you can’t keep the hour of audience back 
Much longer, and at noon the Prince arrives. 

[Fointiiig to Valence.] Entrust him with it — fool no chance 
away I 

GuL -ilim? 

G att. — W ith the missive I What ’s the man to her ? 

Gui. No bad thought I — Yet, ’tis yours — who ever played 
The tempting serpent—else, ’twere no bad thought 1 
I should — and do — mistrust it for j'our sake, 

Or else . . . 

Enter an Official, who communicates with Adolf. 

Adolf, The Duchess will receive the Court 1 

Gui. Give us a moment, Adolf I Valence, friend, 

I ’ll help you : we of the service, you ’re to mark. 

Have special entry, while the herd . . . the folks 
Outside, get access through our help alone 
— Well, it is so, was so, and I suppose 
So ever will be — your natural lot is, therefore. 

To wait your turn and opportunity. 

And probably miss both. Now, I engage 
To set you, here and in a minute’s space 
Before the lady with full leave to plead 
Chapter and verse, and A, and B, and C, 

To heart’s content. 

Val, I grieve that I must ask, 

This being, yoursedf admit, the custom here. 

To what the price of such a favour mounts ? 

Gui, Just 80 I You ’re not without a courtier’s tact I 
Little at court, as your quick instinct prompts, 

Do such as we without a rccompence. 

Val, Yours is ? — 

Gui, A trifle : here ’s a document 

’Tis some one’s duty to present her Grace — 

I say, not mine — these say, not theirs — such points 
Have weight at court. Will you relieve us all 
And take it.?— Just say, “ I am bidden lay 
“ This paper at the Duchess’ feet.” 
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VaL No more ? 

I thank you, sir 1 

Adolf. Her Grace receives the Court. 

Guu [Aside.'] Now, sursuin corda^ quoth the mass-priest I 
I)o — 

Whoever ’s iny kind saint, do let alone 
These pushings to and fro, and pullings back ; 

Peaceably let me hang o’ the devil’s arm 
The downward path, if you can’t pluck me off 
Completely 1 Let me live quite his, or yours 1 

[The Courtiers begin to range themselves, and move 
towards the door. 

After me. Valence ! So our famous Cleves 
Lacks bread ? Yet don’t we gallants buy their lace ? 

And dear enough — it beggars me, I know. 

To keep my very gloves fringed properly I 
This, Valence, is our Great State Hall you cross : 

Yon grey urn ’s veritable marcasite. 

The Pope’s gift ; and those salvers testify 
The Emperor. Presently you ’ll set your foot 
. . . But you don’t speak, friend Valence ! 

Val. X shall speak. 

Gau» [Aside to Guibert.] Guibert — it were no such un- 
graceful thing 

If you and I, at first, seemed horrorstnick 
With the bad news. Look here, what you shall do i 
Suppose you, first, clap hand to sword and cry 
“ Yield strangers our allegiance ? First I ’ll perish 
“ Beside your Grace ” 1 — and so give me the cue 
To . . . 

GuL Clap your hand to note-book and jot down 
That to regale the Prince with ? I conceive I 
[To Valence.] Do, Valence, speak, or I shall half-suspect 
You ’re plotting to supplant us, me the first, 

1’ the Lady’s favour : is ’t the grand harangue 
You mean to make, that thus engrosses you ? 

—Which of her virtues you ’ll apostrophise ? 

Or Is ’t the fashion you aspire to start. 

Of that ciose-curled, not unbecoming hair ? 

— Or what else ponder you ? 

VaU My townsmen’s wrongs I 
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ACT II. 

Noon, Scene. — The Trcsence-chamher, 

The Duchess and Sabyne. 

The D. AnnoiincG tliat I am ready for the Court I 
Sab, *Tis scarcely audience-hour» I think — your Grace 
May beat consult your own relief, no doubt, 

And shun the crowd ; but few can have arrived . . . 

. Jlte D, Let those not yet arrived, then, keep away ! 

’Tw'aa wey this day, last year at Kavestein, 

You hurried. It lias been full time, beside, 

This half-hour. Do you hesitate ? 

Sab. Forgive me I 

Tlw D. Stay, Sabyne ; let me hasten to make sure 
Of one true thaiiker : here with you begins 
My audience, claim you first its privilege ! 

It is my birth’s event they celebrate — 

You need not wish me more such happy days, 

Hut — ask* some favour ! Have you none to ask ? 

Has Adolf none, then ? this was far from least 
Of much I waited for impatiently, 

Assure yourself ! It seemed so natural 
Your gift, beside this bunch of river-bells, 

Should bo the power and leave of doing good 
To you, and greater pleasure to myself : 

You ask my leave to-day to marry Adolf ? 

The rest is my concern. 

Sab. Your Grace is over 

Our Lady of dear Kavestein, — but, for Adolf . . . 

The 1>. ** But ” ? You have not, sure, changed in your 
regard 

And purpose towards him *? 

Sab. We change 

The D. Well, then ? Well ? 

Sab, IIow could we two ho happy, and, most like, 

Leave Juliers, when . , . when . 1 . but ’tis audience-time I 
The D, When, if you left me, I were left indeed” — 
Would you subjoin that ? — Bid the Court approach 1 
— ^Wliy should wo play thus with each other, Sabyne ? 

Do I not know, if courtiers prove remiss, 

If friends detain me, and get blame for it, 

There is a cause ? Of last year’s throng 
(Scarce one -half comes now 1 

p 2 
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Sah, MswZe.] One-half ? No, alas I 

TJte So can the mere suspicion of a cloud 
Over my fortunes strike each loyal heart. 

They ’ve heard of this Prince Berthold ; and, forsooth, 

Each foolish arrogant pretence ho lualvcs, 

May grow more foolish and more arrogant, 

They please to apprehend I I thank their love I 
Admit them ! 

Sab. [Aside.] How much has she really learned ? 

The b. Surely, whoever ’s absent, Tristan waits ? 

— Or at least Bomuald, whom my father raised 
From nothing — come, he ’s faithful to me, come I 
(Sabyne, I should but be the prouder — yes, 

And fitter to comport myself aright) 

Not Bomuald ? Xavier — what said he to that ? 

For Xavier hates a parasite, I know 1 [Saiiymk goes out . 

The D. Well, sunshine 's everywhere, and suniinei* too ; 

Next year ’tis the old place again, periiaps — 

The water-breeze again, the birds again 
... It cannot be ! It is too late to be ! 

What part had I, or choice in all of it ? 

Hither they brought mo ; I had not to think 
Nor care, concern myself with doing jjood 
Or ill, my task was just — to live, — to live. 

And, answering ends there was no need explain, 

To render Juliers happy — so they said. 

All could not have been falsehood ! Some was love, 

Aind wonder and obedience — I did all 

They looked for I Why then cease to do it now ? 

Yet this is to be calmly set aside. 

And — ere next birthday’s dawn, for aught I know, 

Things change, a claimant may arrive, and I . . , 

It cannot nor it shall not be ! His right ? 

Well, then, he has the right, and I have not. 
i—But who bade all of you surround my life 
A.nd close its growth up with your Ducal crown, 

Which, plucked off rudely, leaves me perishing ? 

I could have been like one of you, — loved, hojjed, 

Feared, lived and died like one of you — but you 
Would t^e that life away and give me this, 

And I will keep this I I will face you— Come I 

Enter the Courtiers and Valence. 

The Courtiers, Many such happy mornings to your Grace t 
The D, [Aside f as therj pay their devoir.] The same words — 
tne same faces, — ^tho same love I 
I have been over-fearful. These are few — 

But these, at least, stand firmly — these are mine I 
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As many come as may, and if no more, 

’Tis that these few sutHce—tliey do suffice ! 

"What succour may not next year bring me I Plainly 
I feared too soon ! [to the Court.] I thank you, sirs : all thanks ! 
Val, [Aside as the Duciikss frovi one grouj) to 

another^ conversing. \ 

’Tis she— the vision this day last year brought, 

When for a golden moment at our Cleves 
She tarried in her progress liither. Cleves 
Chose me to speak its welcome, and I spoke 
— Not that she could have noted the recluse 
— Ungainly, old before his time — who gazed — 

• . . Well, Heaven’s gifts are not wasted, and that gaze 
Kept, and shall keep me to the end, her own I 
She was above it — but so would not sink 
My gaze to earth ! The People caught it, hers — 

Thencefoi ward, mine ; but thus entirely mine, 

Who shall affirm, had she not raised my soul 
Kre she retired and Ictlb me — them ? — She turns — 

There ’s all her wondrous face at once ! The ground 
Beds and . , .[siuhlenhj occu2)ging hhnsvif with his pa per. ^ 
These wrongs of theirs I have to plead I 
The D. (^) Court ] Nay, compliment enough I And kind- 
ness’ self 

Should pause before it wish me more such years. 

*Twas fortunate that thus, em youth escaped, 

I tasted life’s pure pleasure — one such, pure, 

Is worth a tliousand, mixed — and youth ’s for pleasure : 

Mine is received ; let my age pay for it. 

(iau. So, pay, and pleasure paid for, thinks your Grace. 
Should never go together ? 

ihii. How, Sir Gaucelme ? 

Hurry one’s feast down unenjoyingly 
At the snatched breathing-intervals of work ? 

As good you saved it till the dull day’s-end, 

When, stiff and sleepy, appetite is gone ! 

Eat first, then work upon the strength of it! 

The D. True : you enable me to risk my Future, 

WAO a Past beyond recall. 

I lived, a girl, one happy leisure year : 

Let me endeavour to be the Duchess now I 
And so, — what news, Sir Guilbert, spoke you of ? 

[/!« they advance a little ^ and Guibert speahs — 
— That gentleman ? 

VaL [Aside I feel her eyes on me ! 

[Gui. to Valence.] The Duchess, sir, inclines to hear your 
suit ! 

Advance I He is from Cleves. 
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Val, [coming forward.] Their wrongs — their 

wrongs ! 

The D. And 3’ou, sir, are from Oleves ? How fresh in mind, 
The hour or two I passed at queenly Cleves ! 

8he entertained me bravely, but the best 
Of her good pageant seemed its standcrs-by, 

With insuppressive joy on every face I 
What says my ancient, famous happy Cbves ? 

VaL Take the truth, lady — you are made for truth I 
So think my friends : nor do they less dtjservo 
The having you to take it, you shall think, 

When you know all— nay, when you only know 
How, on that day you recollect at Cleves, 

When the poor acquiescing multitude 

Who thrust themselves with all their woes apart 

Into unnoticed corners, that the few 

Their means sufficed to muster trappings for, 

Might fill the foreground, occupy your sight 
AVith joyous faces fit to bear away 
And boast of as a sample of all Cleves 
— How, when to daylight these crept out onci' more. 

Clutching, unconscious, each his empty rags 

Whence the scant coin, which had not Jialf bought bread, 

That morn he shook forth, counted piece by pii ce, 

And, well-advisedly, on perfumes spent them 
To burn, or flowers to strew, before your path, 

— How, when the golden flood of music and bliss 
Ebbed, as their moon retreated, and again 
Left the sharp black-point rocks of misery bare, 

— Then I, their friend, had only to suggest 
** Saw she the horror as she saw the pomp I ” — 

And as one man they cried “ He speaks the truth — 

“ Show her the horror I Take from our owm mouths 
“ Our wrongs and show them, she w'ill see them too ! ” — 

— This they cried, lady I I have brought the wrongs. 

The D, Wrongs? Cleves has W'rongs— apparent now and, 
thus ? 

I thank you — in that paper ? —Give it mo I 

VaL (There, Cleves !) In this 1 (What did I promise, 
Cleves ?} 

Our weavers, clothiers, spinners, are reduced 
Since . . . Oh, I crave your pardon — I forget 
I buy the privilege of this approach, 

And promptly would discharge my debt. 1 lay 
This paper humbly at tha Duchess* feet I 

[Freacnting Guibert*s 2 >npcr. 

Gui, Stay— for the present . . , 

The D. Btay, sir ? I take aught 
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That teaches mo their wrongs with greater pride 
Than this your Ducal circlet. Thank you sir 1 

[The Duchess reada hastily ; then, turning to the Courtiers — 
What have I done to you ? Your deed or mine 
Was itt this crowning me ? I gave myself 
No more a title to your homage, no, 

Than church-flowers, born this season, wrote the worps 
In the sainCs-book that sanctified them first. 

For such a flower, you plucked me — w'ell, you erred — 

Well, *twas a weed — remove the eye-sore quick 1 
But should you not remember it has lain 
Steeped in the candles’ glory, palely shrined, 

Nearer God’s Mother than most earthly things ? 

— That if ’t be faded ’tis with prayer’s sole breath — 

That the one day it boasted was God’s day ? 

Still, I do thank you— had you used respect 
Here might 1 dwindle to my last white leaf, 

Here lose life’s latest freshness, which even yet 
May yield some wandering insect rest and food : 

So, fling me forth, and — all is best for all I 
[After a pause.] Prince Berthold, who art Juliers* Dulie, it 
seems— 

The King’s choice, and the Emperor’s, and the Pope’s — 

Be mine too ! Take this people 1 Tell not mo 
Of rescripts, precede? its, authorities, 

— But take them, from a heart that yearns to give 1 
Find out their love, — T could not; find their fear, — 

I would not ; find their like, — I never shall, 

Among the flow ers ! [Taking off her coronet, 

Colombe of Bavestcin 

Thanks God she is no longer Duchess here 1 

VaL [advancing to Guibert.] Sir Guibert, — knight they 
call you — this of mine 
Is the first step I ever set at court. 

You dared make me your instrument, I find ; 

For that, so sure as you and I are men. 

We reckon to the utmost presently : 

But as you are a courtier and I none, 

Your knowledge may instruct me. I, already, 

Have too far outraged, by my ignorance 
Of courtier- ways, this lady, to proceed 
A second step and risk addressing her 
— I am degraded — you, let me address I 
Out of her presence, all is plain enough 
What I shflul do— but in her presence, too, 

Surely there ’s something proper to be done ! 

t To the 0^7/ era.] You, gentles, tell me if I guess aright — 
lay I not strike tlxis man to earth ? 
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Tlie Courtiers, [as Guibert springs forward^ withholding 
hhn.l Let I 

-The Clothiers’ spokesman, Guibert Grace a churl ? 

The D, [fo Valence.] OIi, be acquainted with your party, 
sir ! 

He of the oldest lineage Juliers boasts ; 

A lion crests him for a cognisance : 

“ Scorning to waver” — that *s his ’scutcheon’s word; 

His office with the new Duke —probably 
The same in honour as with me ; or more, 

By so much as this gallant turn deserves ; 

He ’s now, I dare say; of a thousand times 
The rank and influence that remain with her 
Whose part you take ! So, lest for taking it 
You suffer . . . 

Val. I may strike him then to earth ? 

Gui. [falling on his hnec.^ Great and dear lady, pardon 
me ! Hear once I 

Believe me and be merciful — be just ! 

I could not bring myself to give that paper 
Without a keener pang than I dared meet 
— And so felt Clugnet here, and Maufroy here 
— No one dared meet it. Prote.station ’s cheap, — 

But, if to die for you did any good, 

[To Gauoelme.] Would not I die, sir ? Say your worst 
of me ! 

But it does no good, that ’s the mournful truth. 

And since the hint of a resistance, even, 

Would just precipitate, on you the first, 

A speedier ruin — I shall not deny, 

Saving myself indubitable pain, 

I thought to give you pleasure (who might say ?) 

By showing that your only subject found 
To carry the sad notice, was the man 
Precisely ignorant of its contents ; 

A nameless, mere provincial advocate ; 

One whom ’twas like you never saw before, 

Never would see again. All has gone wrong ; 

But I meant right, God knows, and you, 1 trust I 
The D* A nameless advocate, this gentleman ? — 

— (I pardon you, Sir Guibert 1) 

Gui. [rising, to Valence.] — Sir, and you ? — 

Val. — Kejoice that you are lightened of a load. 

Now, you have only me to reckon with 1 

The D, One I have never seen, much less obliged ? — 

VaL Dare I speak, lady ? 

The D, Dare you I Heard you not 

I rule no longer ? 
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Val. Lady, if your rule 

Were based alone on such a ground as these 

[Pointing to the Courtiers. 
Could furnish you, — abjure it ! They have hidden 
A source of true dominion from your sight. 

The D, You hear them— no such source is left . . . 

Val, Hear Cleves I 

Whose haggard craftsmen rose to starve this day, 

Starve now, and will lie down at night to starve, 

Sure of a like to- morrow’ — but as sure 
Of a most iinlike morrow-after-that, 

Since end things must, end howsoe’er things may. 

What curbs the brute-force instinct in its hour ? 

What makes, instead of rising, all as one, 

And teaching fingers, so expert to w'ield 

Their tool, the broadsw’ord’s play or carbine’s trick, 

— What makes that there ’s an easier help, they think. 

For you, whose name so few of them can spell, 

•Whose face scarce one in every hundred saw'. 

You simply have to understand their wrongs, 

And wrongs will vanish — so, still trades are plied, 

And sw'ords lie rusting, and myself stand here 
There is a vision in the heart of each 
Of justice, mercy, wisdom ; tenderness 
To WTong and pain, and knowledge of its cure — 

And these, embodied in a woman’s form 
That best transmits them, pure as first received, 

From God above lier, to mankind below. 

Will you derive your rule from such a ground, 

Or rather hold it by the suffrage, say, 

Of this man — this — and this ? 

The 1), [after a]nuisc."\ You come from Cleves — 

How many are at Cleves of such a mind ? 

VaL [from his pa^^cr.] “ Wc, all the manufacturers of 
Cleves ” — 

The D, Or stay, sir — lest I seem teo covetous — 

Aro you my subject ? such as you describe 
Am I to you — though to no other man ? 

Val, ["from hispajwr,] — “Valence, ordained yom Advocate 
at Cleves” — 

The D. [replacing the coronet,^ Then I remain Cloves’ 
Duchess I Take you note, 

While Cleves but yields one subject of this stamp, 

I stand her lad,’'; till she waves me off 1 

For her sake, all the Prince claims I withhold ; 

I^augh at each menace ; and, his pow’er defying, 

Return his missive with its due contempt 1 

[Canting it away. 
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Gtii, [picMng it up *'\ — Which to tlie Prince I wUl deliver, 
Lady, 

[Note it down, Gancelme] —with your messa<<e too I 
The D, I think the ofi&ce is a subject’s, sir I 
— Either . . . how style you him ? — rny special guarder 
The Marshal’s — for who knows but violence 
May follow the delivery I — Or, perhaps, 

My Chancellor’s — for law may be to urge 
On its receipt !— Or, even my Chamberlain’s — 

For I may violate established form I 
f To Valence.] Sir, — for the half-hour till this service ends, 

Will you become all these to me ? 

VaL [falling on his IcneeJ] My liege I 
The I), Give me ! • 

[The Courtiers jpresent their badges of offlee. 
[Putting them hyi\ — Whatever was their virtue once. 

They need new consecration ! [raising Valence.] Are you mine ? 
— I will be Duchess yet 1 [She retires. 

The Courtiers. Our Duchess yet 1 

A glorious lady 1 Worthy love and dread ! 

I ’ll stand by her, — and I, whate’er betide 1 

Gui. Valence.] Well done, well done, sir 1 I care not 
who knows, 

You have done nobly, and I envy you — 

Tho’ I am but unfairly used, I think : 

For when one gets a place like this I hold, 

One gets too the remark that its mere wages, 

The pay and the preferment, make our prize — 

Talk about zeal and faith apart from these, 

We ’re laughed at — much would zeal and faith subsist 
AVithout these also I Yet, let these be stopped, 

Our wages discontinue, — then, indeed, 

Our zeal and faith, we hear on every side, 

Are not released — having been pledged away 
1 wonder with what zeal and faith in turn 9 
Hard money purchased me my place I No, no — 

I ’m right, sir — ^but your wrong is better still, 

If I had time and skill to argue it* 

Therefore, I say, I ’ll serve you, how yon please — 

If you like, — ^fight you, as you seem to wish — 

(The kinder of mo that, in sober truth, 

I never dreamed I did you any harm) — 

Gail, — Or, kinder still, you *11 introduce, no doubt, 

His merits to the Prince who ’s just at hand, 

And let no hint drop he ’s mode Chancellor, 

And Chamberlain, and Heaven knows what beside 1 

Clug, Uo Valence.] You stare, young sir, and threaten I 
Let me say, 
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That at yonr ago, wlien first I came to court, 

I was not much above a gciilleiiian ; 

Wliile now . . . 

Val, — You arc Head-Lackey ? With your oflico 

I have not yet been graced, sir ! 

Other Courtiers to dug. Let liiin talk ! 

Fidelity — disinterestedness — 

Excuse so much ! Men claimed my worship ever 
Who, staunch and steadfastly . . . 

Enter Adolf. 

Adolf. The Prince arrivss I 

Courtiers. Ha? How? 

Adolf He leaves his guard a stage behind 

At Aix, and enters almost by himself. 

1st Court. The Prince ! Tiiis foolish business puts all out ! 

^nd Court. Let Gaucelme speak first ! 

i\rd Court. ^ Better I began 

About the state of .Tuliers — should one say 
All 'a prosperous and inviting liiiii ? 

4ih Court. [Or rather 

All ’s prostrate and imploring him ! 

bth Court. That ’s best 1 

Where ’s the Clo^'es’ paper, by the way ? 

Ath Court, j /o V.\LENCE. j Sir — sir — 

If you ’ll but give tliat imper — trust it me, 

I ’li warrant ... 

M Court. Softly, sir — the ^larshal’s duty ! 

Clug. Has not the Odiamberlain a hearing first 
By virtue of his patent V 

Gau. ' Patents 7 — Duties ? 

All that, my masters, must begin again I 
One word composes the whole controversy — 

We *re simply now — the Prince's I 

The Others* Ay— the Prince's I 

Enter Sabyne. 

Sah. Adolf ! Bid . . , Oh, no time for ceremony 1 
Where ’s whom our lady calls her only subject 7 
She needs him ! Who is here the Duchess’s 7 

[starting from his reverie.} Most gratefully I follow to 
her feet ! 
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ACT III. 

A ftcrnoon. Scene Tli e Vestihn Ic, 

Enter Prince Berthold and Melchior. 

^ Berth, A thriving little burgh this Juliers looks. 

\Half‘apart,^ Keep Juliers, and as good you kept Cologne : 
Better try Aix, though ! — 

Mel, Please ’t your Highness speak ? 

Berth, [as hcfore.l Aix, Cologne, Frankfort, — Milan ; — 
Rome I — 

Mel. — The Grave. 

— More weary seems your Highness, I remark. 

Than sundry compicrors whose path I ’ve watched 
Through fire and blood to any prize they gain. 

I could well wish you, for your proper sake, 

Had met some shade of opposition lierc 
— Found a blunt seneschal refuse unlock, 

Or a scared usher lead your steps astray. 

You must not look for next achievement’s palm 
So easy : this will hurt your conquering I 
Berth, My next ? Ay —as yo\i say, my next and next \ 

Well, I am tired, that ’s tnith, and moody too, 

This quiet entrance-morning ; listen why I 
Our little burgh, now, Juliers — Tis indeed 
One link, however insignificant, 

Of the great chain by which 1 reach my hope — 

— A link I must secure ; but otherwise, 

Y'ou 'd wonder I esteem’d it worth my grasp. 

Just see what life is, with its shifts and turns I 

It happens now— this very nook— to be 

A place that once . . . but a short while since, neither— 

When I lived an ambiguous hanger-on 
Of foreign courts, and bore my claims about, 

Discarded by one kinsman, and the other 
A poor priest merely,— then, I say, this place 
Shone my ambition’s object ; to be Duke — 

Seemed then what to be Emperor seems now. 

My rights were far from being judged as plain 
In those days as of late, I promise you — 

And ’twas my day-dream, Lady Colombe here 
Might e’en compound the matter, pity me, 

Be struck, say, with my chivalry and grace 
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(I was a'ooy !)— bestow her hand at length, 

And make me Duke, in her right if not mine. 

Here am I, Duke confessed, at Juliers now I 
Hearken : if ever I be Emperor, 
llemind me what I felt and said to-day I 

Mel, All this consoles a bookish man like me I 
— And so will weariness cling to you I Wrong — 

Wrong I Had you sought the Lady’s court yourself— 

Faced the redoutables composing it, 

Flattered this, threatened that man, bribed the other, — 
Pleaded, by writ and word and deed, your cause, — 

Conquered a footing inch by painful inch, — 

And, after long years’ struggle, pounced at last 
On her for prize, — the right life had been lived. 

And justice done to diA crs faculties 

Shut in that brow : yourself w^ere visible 

As you stood victor, then I whom now — (your pardon !) 

I am forced narrowly to search and see — 

.So are you hid by lielps — this Pope, your uncle — 

Your cousin, the other King I Y^ou are a Mind, — 

They, Body ; too much of mere legs-and-arms 
Obstructs the mind so I Match these with their like — 

Match mind with mind I 

Berth, And where ’s your mind to match ? 

They show mo legs-and-arms to cope withal I 
I ’d subjugate this city— where ’s its mind ? 

[The Courtiers enter alcywhj, 

Mel, Got out of sight when you came troops and all I 
And in its stead, here greets you flesh- and-blood — 

A smug oeconomy of both, this first ! 

[As Clugnet hows ohscqiiiously. 
Well done, gout, all considered 1 — I may go ? 

Berth, Help mo receive them I 

Mel, Oh, they just will say 

What yeserday at Aix their fellows said, — 

At Treves, the day before I — Sir Prince, my friend, 

Why do you let your life slip thus I — Mean time, 

I have my little Juliers to achieve — 

The understanding this tough Platonist, 

Your holy uncle disinters, Amelius — 

Lend me a company of horse and foot. 

To help me through his tractate — gain my Duchy I 

Berth, And Empire, after that is gained, will be ? 

Mel, To help me through yotir uncle’s comment, Prince I 

[Goes. 

Berth, Ah? Well! he o ’er-refines— the scholar’s fault! 

How do I let my life slip ? Say, this life, 

I lead now, differs from the common life 
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Of other men in mero cle^^rcc, not kind, 

Df joys and griefs,— still there is such degree — 

Mere largeness in a life is something, sure, — 

Enoxigh to caro about and struggle for, 

In this world : for this world, the Size of things ; 

The Sort of things, for that to come, no doubt I 
A great is better than a little aim — 

And when I wooed Priscilla's rosy mouth 
And failed so, under that grey convent-wall. 

Was I more happy than I should be now 

[By this timcy the Courtiers are ranged before liim^ 
If failing of my Empire ? Not a whit ! 

— Here comes the Mind, it once had tasked me sore 
To baffle, but for my advantages ! 

All ’s best as His — these scholars talk and talk ! 

[Seats himself. 

The Courtiers. Welcome our Prince to Juliers I — to his 
Heritage I 

Our dutifullest service proffer we f 

Clug. I, please your Highness, having exercised 
The function of Grand Chamberlain at Court, 

With much acceptance, as men testify . . . 

Berth. I cannot greatly thank you, gentlemen ! 

The Pope declares my claim to the Duchy founded 
On strictest justice ; if you concede it, therefore, 

I do not wonder — and the kings my friends 
Protesting they will see such claim enforced, 

You easily may offer to assist us. 

But there ’s a slight discretionary power 
To serve me in the matter, you ’ve had long, 

Though late you use it. This is well to say — 

But could you not have said it months ago ? 

I ’m not denied my own Duke’s truncheon, tnio — 

*Tis flung me — I stoop down, and from the ground 
Pick it, with all you placid standers-by — 

And now I have it, gems and mire at once, 

Grace go with it to my soiled hands, you say I 
Gui. (By Paul, the Advocate our doughty friend 
Cuts the best figure !) 

Gau. If our ignorance 

May have offended, sure our loyalty . . . 

Berth, Loyalty ? Yours ? — Oh — of yourselves you speak t 
— I mean the Duchess all this time, I hope I 
And since I have been forced repeat my claims 
As if they never had been made before, 

As I began, so must I end, it seems. 

The formal answer to the grave demand — 

What ?ays the lady ? 
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Courtiers* [one to another*^ Ist Court* Marshal I Cow/*/. 
Orator I 

Gui, A variation of our mistress* way I 
Wipe off his boots’ dust, Clufjnet ? — that, he waits 1 
Court Your place I 

2ndJ Court* Just now it was your own I 
Gui, The devil’s I 

Berth* [to Guibert.] Come forward, friend — you with the 
paper there ! 

is Juliers the first city I’ve obtained ? 

By this time, I may boast proficiency 
In each decorum of the circumstance ! 

Give it mo as she gave it — the petition 
(Demand, you stylo it)— what *s required, in brief? 

Wliat title’s reservation, appanage’s 
Allowance ? — I heard all at Treves, last week ! 

Gau, [fo Guibeut.] “ Give it him as she gave it ! ’* 

Gui* And why not ? 

.[To Beuthold.] The lady crushed your summons thus 
together. 

And bade me, with the very greatest scorn 
So fair a frame could hold, inform you . . . 

Courtiers* Stop — 

Idiot ! 

Gui, —Inform you she denied your claim, 

Defied yourself 1 (I tread upon his heel, 

The blustering Advocate !) 

Berth* By heaven and earth ! 

Dare you jest, sir ? 

Gui. Did they at Treves, last week? 

Berth, [starting up*"] Why then, I look much bolder, than 
I knew. 

And you prove better actors than I thought — 

Since, as I live, I took you as you entered 
For just so many dearest friends of mine. 

Fled from the sinking to the rising power 
— The sneaking’st crew, in short, I e’er despised! 

Whereas, I am alone here for the moment — 

With every soldier left behind at Aix I 

ISilence? That means the v/orst — I thought as much ! 

What follows next then ? 

Courtiers. Gracious Prince — ^lie raves ! 

Gui* He asked the truth and why not get the truth ? 

Berth. Am I a prisoner ? Speak, will somebody ? 

— But why stand paltering with imbeciles ? 

Let me see her, or . , . 

Gui. Her, without her leave, 

Shall no one see— she 's Duchess yet I 
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Courtiers, [Footsteps without^ as they arc disputing.'] Good 
chance I 

She ’s here — the Lady Colombe’s self! 

Berth, ’Tis well I 

[Aside,] Array a handful thus against my world ? 

Not ill done, truly 1 Were not this a mind 

To match one’s mind with ? Colombo ! — Let us wait ! 

I failed so, under that grey convent-wall I 
She comes 1 

OuL The Duchess I Strangers, range yourselves I 

[As the Duchess enters in conversation with Valence, 
Berthold and the Courtiers bach a little. 

The D. PresagefuUy it beats, presagefully, 

My heart — the right is Berthold’s and not mine ! 

Val. Grant that he has the right, dare 1 mistrust 
Your power to acquiesce so patiently 
As you believe, in such a dream-like change 
Of fortune — change abrupt, profound, complete ? 

The D. Ah, the first bitterness is over now I 
Bitter I may have felt it to confront 
The truth, and ascertain those natures’ value 
I had so counted on — that was a pang — 

But I did bear it, and the worst is over : 

Let the Prince take them I 

Val. — And take Juliers too ? 

— Your People without crosses, wands, and chains— 

Only with hearts *? 

The D. There I feel guilty, sir ! 

I cannot give up what I never had : 

For these I ruled, not them— these stood between. 

Shall I confess, sir ? I have heard by stealth 
Of Berthold from the first : more news and more ; 

Closer and closer swam the thunder-cloud. 

But I was safely housed with these, I knew ! 

At times, when to the casement I would turn. 

At a bird’s passage, or a fiower-trail’s play, 

I caught the storm’s red glimpses on its edge — 

Yet I was sure some one of all these friends 
Would interpose — I followed the bird’s flight, 

Or plucked the flower— some one would interpose ! 

Val, Not one thought on the People — and^Cleves there I 
The D, So, sadly conscious my real sway was missed, 

Its shadow goes without so much regret : 

Else could I not again thus calmly bid you. 

Answer Prince Berthold 1 

Val, Then ^ou acquiesce ? 

The D, Remember ove^* whom it was I ruled ! 
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Gni. [sic 2 )p{ng forward^] Prince Berthold, yonder, craves 
an audience, Lady I 

Tlie D, [^o Valenck.] I only have to turn, and I shall face 
Prince Berthold I Oh, my very heart is sick 1 
It is the daughter of a line of Dukes, 

This scornful insolent adventurer 

Will bid depart from my dead father’s halls I 

I shall not answer him— dispute with him — 

But, as he bids, depart 1 Prevent it, sir I 
Sir — but a mere day’s respite I Urge for me 
— What 1 shall call to mind I should have urged 
When time ’s gone by — ’twill all be mine, you urge I 
A day — an hour — that I myself may lay 
My rule down 1 ’Tis too sudden— must not be I 
The world ’s to hear it I Once done — for ever i 
How will it read, sir ? IIow be sung about ? 

Prevent it I 

Berth, \ajDproacliing!\ Your frank indignation, Lady, 

Cannot escape me ! Overbold I seem — 

But somewhat should bo pardoned my surprise 
At this reception, — this defiance, rather. 

And if, for their and your sakes, I rejoice 
Your virtues could inspire a trusty few 
To make such gallant stand in your behalf, 

I cannot but l>e sorry, for my own, 

Your friends should force mo to retrace my steps, 

Since I no longer am permitted speak 
After the pleasant peaceful course prescribed 
No less by courtesy than relationshij) 

Which, if you once forgot, I still remember : 

But never must attack pass unrepelled. 

Suffer, that through you I demand of these, 

Who controverts my claim to Juliers? 

The D. — Me, 

You say, you do not speak to 

Berth, Of your subjects 

I ask, then : whom do you accredit ? Where 
Stand those should answer ? 

Val, [advancing. ^ The Lady is alone ! 

Berth. Alone, and thus ? So weak and yet so bold \ 

Val, I said she was alone — 

Berth, — And weak, I said. 

Val, When is man strong until he feels alone ? 

It was some lonely strength at first, be sure, 

Created organs, such as those you seek, 

By which to give its varied purpose shape — 

And, naming the selected ministrants, 

yook sword, and shield, and sceptre,— each, a man I 
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That strength performed its woi’k and passed its way ; 

You see our Lady : there,; the old shapes stand ! 

— A MarsJial, Chamberlain, and Chancellor — 

Be helped their way, into their death put life 
“ And find advantage 1 ” — so you counsel us : 

But let strength feci alone, so ek help itself, — 

And, as the inland-hatched sea -creature hunts 
The sea’s breast out,— as, litter ed *inid the waves. 

The desert-brute makes for the desert’s joy, 

Ho turns our lady to her true resource. 

Passing o’er hollow fictions, worn-out types, 

— So, I am first her instinct fastens on 1 
And prompt 1 say, so clear as heart can speak, 

The People will not have you ; nor sha 11 have I 

It is not merely I shall go bring Cleves 

And figiit you to the last, — though that does much, 

And men and children, — ay, and womo ii too, 

Fighting for home, arc rather to be feared 
Than mercenaries fighting for their pay — 
lint, say you beat us, since such things have been, 

And, where this Juliers laughed, you set your foot 
Upon a streaming bloody plash — ^%vhat th en ? 

Stand you the more our Lord that there y ou stand ? 

Lord it o’er troops whoso force you conco ntrato, 

A pillared flame whereto all ardours tend — 

Lord it ’mid priests whose schemes you amplify, 

A cloud of smoko ’ncath which all shadows brood — 

But never, in this gentle spot of earth, 

Can you become our Colombe, our play-queen, 

For whom, to furnish lilies for her hair, 

We ’d pour our veins forth to enrich the soil I 
— Our conqueror ? Yea I — 0 ur despot ? Yes I — Onr Duke ? 
Know yourself, know us I 

Berth, [who has been in thought^ ICnow your lady, ii\m ! 
{Verij deferentially,^ — To whom I needs must excnlp.ito 
myself 

From having made a rash demand, at least. 

Wherefore to you, sir, who appear to be 

Her chief adviser, 1 submit my claims, [Giving pajicrs^ 

But, this step taken, take no farther step. 

Until the Duchess shall pronounce their worth. 

Here be our meetmg-pla ce ; at night, its time : 

Till then I humbly take the Lady’s leave ! 

He withdratvs. As the Duchess turns to Valence, the 
Courtiers interchange glances and come forward a little* 
Ist Court. So, this was their device ! 

2nd Court. No bad device I 

8rd Court. You ’d say they love each other, Guibert’s friend 
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From Cloves, anti she, tlie Duchess I 
Ath Court, — And moreover, 

That all Prince Bcrthold comes for, is to help 
Their loves I 

OtU Court, Pray, Gnibort, what is next to do? 

Giii, [advavririfj. \ 1 laid iny office at the Duchess’ foot — 
Others. And 1— and I — and 1 1 
The D. 1 took them, sirs 1 

Out, [A2>urt to Valence.] And now, sir, I am simple knifjht 
a^iiin — 

Guibert, of the great ancient house, as yet 
I’hat never boro affront : wliato’er your birth, — 

As things stand now, T recognise yourself 
(If you ’ll accept experience of some date) 

As like to bo the leading man o’ the time, 

Therefore as much above me now, as I 
Seemed above you this morning. Then, I offered 
To fight you : will you be as generous 
And now fight me ? 

Val, Ask when my life is mine I 

Gni, (’Tis hers now !) 

dug, [Apart to Valence, as Guibert turns from him,'] 

You, sir, have insulted mo ► 

Grossly,-— will grant mo, too, tlie selfsame favour 
You ’vc granted him just now, 1 make no question ? 

Val, 1 promise you, as him, sir ! 

dug. Do you so ? 

Haiidsomoly said 1 I hold you to it, sir I 
You ’ll get mo reinstated in my office 
As you will Guibert I 

The D. I would bo alone 1 

[They hegin to retire slowly ; as Valence is about to 
follow — 

Alone, sir — only -witli my heart, — ^you stay ! 

Oua. You hear that ? Ah, light breaks upon mo ! Cloves — 
It Avas tit Cloves some man harangued us all — 

With groat effect,— so those who listened said. 

My thoughts being- busy elsewhere : was this he ? 

Guibert, — your strange, disinterested man I 
Your uncorrupted, if uncourtly friend ! 

The modest worth you mean to patronise 1 
He cares about no Duchesses, not he — 

His sole contest is with the wrongs of Cleves ! 

What, Guibert ? What, it breaks on you at last ? 

Gui, Would this hall’s floor wore a mino’s roof I — I ’d back 
And in her very face ... 

Gau, ApP^y niatch 

That fired the train, — and where would you be, pray ? 
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GtiL With him ! 

Gau. Stand, rather, safe outside with me I 

The mine ’s charged — shall I furnish you the match 
And place you properly ? — To the antc-chamber ! 

GuL Can you ? 

Gau, Try me ! — Your friend ’s in fortune ! 

Gui, Quick — 

To the ante-chamber ! — He is pale with bliss 1 
Gau. No wonder ! Mark her eyes 1 

Gui, To the antc-chamber ! 

[The Courtiers retire. 

The D. Sir, could you know all you have done for me 
You were content 1 You spoke, and I am saved ! 

Val. Be not too sanguine, Lady I Ere you dream, 

That transient flush of generosity 

Fades off, perchance ! 'fhe man, beside, is gone, — 

Whom we might bend ; but see tlio papers here — 

Inalterably his requirement stays. 

And cold hard w’ords have we to deal with now. 

In that largo eye there seemed a latent pride, 

To self-denial not incompetent, 

But very like to hold itself dispensed 
From such a grace — however, let us hope 1 
He is a noble spirit in noble form ! 

I wish he less had bent that brow to smile 
As with the fancy how he could subject 
Himself upon occasion to— himself 1 
From rudeness, \iolence, you rest secure ! 

But do not think your Duchy rescued yet I 

The D. You, — who have opened a new world to me, 

VVill never take the faded language up 
Of that I leave ? My Duchy — keeping it. 

Or losing it — is that my sole world now ? 

Val. Ill have I spoken if you thence despiao 
Juliers ; although the lowest, on tnie grounds, 

Be worth more than the highest rule, on false : 

Aspire to rule, on the true grounds I 

The 1). Nay, hear — 

False, I will never — rash, I would not be 1 
This is indeed my Birthday — soul and body, 

Its hours have done on me the work of years. 

You hold the Requisition : ponder it ! 

If I have right — my duty ’s plain : if He — 

Say so-— nor ever change a tone of voice ! 

At night you meet the Prince— meet me at eve ; 

Till when, farewell I This discomposes you ? 

Believe in your own nature, and its force 
Of renovating mme. I take my stand 
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Only as under me the earth is firm — 

So, prove the first step stable, all will be I 
That first, I choose — [laying her hand on /m.]— the next to 
take, choose you ! withdrawn. 

Val, [after a 2^ciuse.] What drew do-wn this on mo ! On 
me —dead once — 

She thus bids live,— since all I hitherto 
Thought dead in me, youth’s ardours and empiize, 

Hurst into life before her, as she bids 

Who needs them ! — Whither will this reach, where end ? 

Her hand’s print burns on mine . . . Yet she ’s above — 

So very far above me I All ’s too plain — 

I served her when the others sank away. 

And she rewards me as such souis rew'ard — 

The changed voice, the suffusion of the cheek, 

The eye’s acceptance, the expressive hand — 

— Reward, that ’s little, in her generous thought, 

Though all to me . . . 

I cannot so disclaim 

Heaven’s gift, nor call it other than it is I 
She loves me ! 

[Looking at the Prince ’s — Which love, these, per- 

chance, forbid 1 

Can I decide against myself —pronounce 
She is the Duchess and no mate for me ? 

— Cleves, help me 1 Teach me, — every haggard face, — 

To sorrow and endure I I will do right 
Whatever be the issue —help me, Cleves I 


ACT IV. 

Evening. Scene. — An Aniewhamher, 

Enter the Courtiers. 

Man, Now then, that we may speak — how spring this mine ? 
Oau» Is Guibert ready for its match ? Ho cools I 
Not so friend Valence with the Duchess there 1 
“ Stay, Valence—are not you my better self V ” 

And her cheek mantled 

Gnu Well, she loves him, sir — 

And more, — since you will have it I grow cool, — 

She ’s right : ho ’s worth it. 
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Gau, For liis deeds to day ? 

Say so 

Gui, I What should I say beside ? 

Gau, Not this — 

For friendship’s sake leave this for me to say — 

That we *re the dupes of an egregious cheat I 
This plain, unpractised suitor, who found wsy 
To the Duchess thro’ the merest die’s turn-up — 

A year ago, had seen her and been seen, 

Loved and been loved — 

Gui. Impossible I 

Gau, — Nor say. 

How sly and exquisite a trick, moreover, 

Was this which — taking not their stand on facts 
Boldly, for that had been endurable, 

But, worming in their way by craft, they choose 
Kesort to, rather, — and which you and we, 

Sheep-like, assist them in the playing off 1 
The l)uchoss thus parades him as preferred. 

Not on the honest ground of preference. 

Seeing first, liking more, and there an end — 

But as we all liad started equally, 

And at the close of a fair race he proved 
The only valiant, sage, and loyal ina.n. 

And she, too, with the pretty fits and starts, — 

The caireless, winning, candid ignorance 
Of what the Prince might challenge or forego — 

She had ai hero in reserve 1 What risk 

Kan she ? This deferential easy Prince 

AVho brings his claims for her to ratify 

— He ’s just her puppet for the nonce I You ’ll see, — 

Valence pronounces, as is equitable, 

Against him : off goes the confederate : 

As equitably, Valence takes her Jiand I 

The Chancellor, You run too fast-- her hand, jio subject 
takes I 

Do not ovir Archives hold her faiher’s Will ? 

That will provides against such aiccident, 

And gives next heir, Prince Berthold, the reversion 
Of Juliers, which she forfeits, wedding so. 

Gau, I know that, well as you, — but does the l*rince ? 
Knows Berthold, think you, that this plan lie Indps 
For Valence’s ennoblement, — would end, 

If crowned with the success which seems its due, 

In making him the very thing he plays, 

The actual Duke of Juliers All agree 
That Colombe’s title waived or set aside, 

He is next heir. 
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The Chan, Incontrovertibly ! 

Can, Guibert, your match, now, to the train 1 

Qui, Enough ! 

V ni with you — selfishness is best again I 
I thought of turning honest — what a dream ! 

Let ’s wake now 1 

Gau. Selfish, friend, you never were — 

’Twas but a series of revenges taken 
On your unselfishness for prospering ill. 

But now that you ’re grown wiser, what ’s our cours{? ’? 

Gui, — Wait, I suppose, till Valance weds our Xjady, 

And then, if we must needs revenge ourselves, 

Apprise the Prince — 

Gau. —The Prince, ere then dismissed 
With thanks for playing his mock part so well ? 

Tell the Prince now, sir I Ay, this ver^^ night — 

Ere he accepts his dole and goes his way, 
liixplain how such a marriage makes him JDuko, 

Then trust his gratitude for the surprise I 

Gui. — Our Lady wedding Valence all the same 
As if the penalty were undisclosed 1 
OockI 1 If she loves, she ’ll not disown her love. 

Throw Vtdonco up — I wonder you see that I 

Ga,u. The shame of it— the suddenness and shame I 
Within her, the inclining heart— without, 

A terrible array of witnesses — 

With Valence by, to keep her to her word, 

And Berthold’s indignation or disgust — 

We ’ll try it I — Not tlifit we can venture much : 

Her confidence we ’vo lost for ever— Berthold’s 
Is all to gain I 

Gui. To-night, then, venture we I 

Yet— if lost confidence might be renewed ? 

Gau. Never in noble natures I With the base ones, — 
Twist off the crab’s claw, wait a smarting-while, 

And something grows and grows and gets to bo 
A mimic' of the lost joint, just so like 
As keeps in mind it never, never will 
Replace its predecessor 1 Crabs do that : 

But lop the Lion’s foot— and 

Gtii, To the Prince I 

Gau. [Aside. 1 And come what wdll to the lion’s foot, I pay 
you 

My cat’s-paw, as I long have yearned to pay I 

[Aloud.} Footsteps . . Himself I ’Tis Valance breaks on us I 

Exulting that their scheme succeeds I— Wo ’ll hence — 

And perfect oxirs I Consult the Archives, first — 

Then, fortified with knowledge, seek the Hall I 
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Clug, [io Gaucklme as fJiri/ niiir.] You have not smiled so 
since your father died I 
As they retire^ enter Valence with 'papers, 

Val, So must it be I I have examined these 
With scarce a palpitating heart — so calm, 

Keeping her image almost wholly off, 

Setting upon myself determined watch, 

Bepelling to the uttermost his claims, ' 

And the result is . . . all men would pronounce 
And not I, only, the result to be — 

Berthold is Heir ; she has no shade of right 
To the distinction w’hicli <iividcd us, 

But, suffered to rule first I know not wdiy, 

Her rule connived at by those Kings and Popes, 

To servo some dcvil’s-purpose, — now’ 'tis gained, 

Whatever it was, the rule expires as w'cll. 

— ^Valence, this rapture , . selfish can it be ? 

Eject it from your heart, her home ! — Tt stays . 

Ah, the brave world that opens on us botli ! 

. . . Do my poor townsmen so esteem it ? Clevcs, — 

I need not your pale faces ! This, reward 
For service done to you ? Too horrible I 
I never served you — ’twm myself I served I 
Nay — served not— rather saved from punishment 
Wliich, had I failed you then, would plague me now ! 

My life continues yours, and your life mine — 

But if, to take God’s gift, I swerve no step — 

Cleves I — if I breathe no prayer for it — if she, 

[Footsteps unthouL 

Colombe, that comes now, freely gives herself- 
Will Cleves require, that, turning thus to her, 

Enter Prince Berthold. 

— Pardon, sir — I did not look for you 
Till night, in the Hall ; nor have as yet declared 
My judgment to the Lady I 
Berth. So I hoped. 

Val. And yet I scarcely know why tliat should check 
The frank disclosure of it first to you — 

What her right seems, and what, in consequence, 

She will decide on — 

Berth, That I need not ask. 

Val. You need not : I have proved the Lady’s mind— 

And, justice being to do, dare act for her. 

Berth, Doubtless she has a very noble mind 1 
Val, Oh, never fear but she ’ll in each conjuncture 
Bear herself bravely ; sh3 no whit depends 
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On circumstance ; as she adorns a throne, 

She had adorned . . 

Berth, . . A cottage— *in what book 

Have I read that of everj^ queen that, lived ? 

A throne ? You have not been instructed, sure, 

To forestall my request ? 

Val, ’Tis granted, sir — 

My heart instructs me. I have scrutinized 
Your claims . . . 

Berth, Ah — claims, you mean, at first preferred I 
I come, before tlie hour appointed me. 

To pray you let those claims at present rest — 

In favour of a new and stronger one. 

Val, You shall not need a stronger : on the part 
Of the lady, all you offer I accept, 

Since one clear right suffices : yours is clear. 

Propose ! 

Berth, I offer you my hand. 

. Val, Your hand ? 

Berth, A Duke’s, yourself say; and, at no far time. 
Something here w’hispers me — the Emperor’s. 

The Lady’s mind is noble ; which induced 
This seizure of occasion ore my claims 
Were — settled, let us amicably say 1 
Val, Your hand ? 

Berth, (He will fall down and kiss it next I) 

Sir, this astonishment ’s too flattering — 

Nor must you hold your mistress* worth so cheap I 
Enhance it, rather, — urge that blood is blood — 

The daughter of the Burgraves, Landgraves, Markgraves, 
Bemains their daughter ; I shall scarce gainsay I 
Elsewhere or here, the Lady needs must rule : 

Like the Imperial crown’s great chrysoprase. 

They talk of— somewhat out of keeping there, 

And yet no jewel for a meaner cap I 
Val, You wed the Duchess ? 

Berth, Cry you mercy, friend I 

Will the match influence many fortunes here ? 

A natural solicitude enough I 

Be certain, no bad chance it proves for you ! 

However high you take your present stand, 

There ’s prospect of a higher still remove — 

For Juliers will not be my resting-place, . 

And, when I have to choose a substitute 
To rule the little burgh. I’ll think of you. 

You need not give your mates a character I 
And yet I doubt your fitness to supplant 
The grey smooth Chamberlain — ^he ’d hesitate 
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A doubt his lacl3^ could denicaii herself 
So low as to accept mo. Courage, sir I 
I like your method bettor — feeling’s play 
Is franker much, and flatters me beside. 

Val, I am to sa^ , you love her ? 

Berth. Say that too I 

Love has no great concernmont, thinks the worlil, 

With a Duke’s marriage — How go precedents 
Tn Juliers’ story— -how use Juliers’ Dukes? 

1 see you have them here in goodly row ; 

You must be ljuitpold, — (a^s a stalwart sire 1) 

— Say, I have been arrested suddenly 
In my ambition’s course, its rocky course, 

By this sweet flower — I fain would gather it 
And then proceed — so sny and speedily — 

— (Nor stand there like Duke Luitpold’s brazen self!) 

Enough, sir : you possess m,y mind, I think. 

This is m3' claim, the others being withdrawn, 

And to this, bo it that, in the Hall to-night. 

Your Lady’s answer comes ; till when, farewell I 

* [He retires. 

Val, [after a pause.'] The heavens and earth stay as they 
were — my heart 

Beats as it beat — the truth remains the truth I 
What falls awa3', then, if not faith in her ? 

Was it my faith, that she could estimate 
Love’.s value, — and, .such faith still guiding nits 
Dare I now test her ? — or grew faith so strong 
Bolely because no power of test was mine ? 

Enter the Dtjche.ss. 

The D. My fate, sir ! Ah, you turn away — all’s over I 
But you are sorry for ino — be not so I 
What I might have become, and never was, 

Kegret with me ; what I have merely boon, 

Eejoico I am no longer ; what I seem 
Beginning jiow, in my new state, to bo, 

Hope tliat I am, — for, once niy rights proved void, 

This heavy roof seems easy to exchange 
For the blue sky outside — my lot henceforth I 
Val. And what a lot is Borthold’s I 
The D. How of liim ? 

Val, Ho gathers earth’s whole good into his arms, 

Standing, as man, now, stately, strong and wise — 

Marching to Fortune, not surprised by her : 

One great aim, like a guiding-star, above — 

Which tasks strength, wisdom, stateliness, to lift 
His manhood to the height that takes the prize ; 
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A prize not near— lest overlooking earth 
He rashly spring to seize it — nor remote, 

So that he rests upon his pa,th content : 

Hut day by day, while shinmierinf; grows shine, 

And the faint circlet prophesies the orb, 

He sees so much as, just evolving these. 

The stateliness, the wisdom and the strength, 

To due completion, will suffice this life, 

And lead him at liis grandest to the grav 
After this star, out of a night ho springs ; 

A beggar’s cradle for the tlirone of thrones 
He quits, so, mounting, feels each step ho mounts, 

Kor, as from oacli to each exultingly 
Ho passes, overleaps one grade of joy. 

This, for his own good : — with the w^orlu each gift 
Of God and man, — Keality, Tradition, 

Fancy and Fact — so well environ him, 

That as a mystic ])anoply they serve — 

Of force, untenanted, to awe mankind. 

And w'ork his purpose out with half the world 
While he, their master, dexterously slipt 
From such encumbrance, is meantime employed 
With his own j)rowess on the other half. 

Thus shall he prosper, every day’s success 
Adding, to what is He, a solid strength — 

An aery might to what encircles him, 

Till at the last, so life’s routine lends help, 

That as the Emperor only breatlies and moves, 

His shadow shall be w'atched, his step or stalk 
Hecoiiie a comfort or a portent ; how 
He trj^ils his ermine take significance, — 

Till even his power shall cease to be most power, 

And men shall dread his weakness more, nor dare 
Peril their earth its bravest, first and best, 

Its typified invincibility. 

So shall lie go on, greatening, till ho ends 
The man of men, the spirit of all flesh, 

The fiery centre of an earthy world I 

The D. Some such a fortune 1 had dreamed should rise 
Out of my own— that is, above my power 
Seemed other, greater *;otencies to stretch 

VaL h^or you ? 

The 1). It was not I moved there, I think : 

But one I could, — tliough constantly beside, 

And aye approaching,— still keep distant from, 

And so adore. ’Twas a man moved there 1 
Val. 

The D, I felt the spirit, never saw the face i 
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Val, See it I ’Tis Jierthold’s 1 He enables 5 ’ 0 ii 
To realise your vision 1 

ThcD. Berthold? 

Val, Duke — 

Emperor to be: ho proffers you liis hand. 

The D, Generous and princely I 

VaL He is all of this. 

The D. Thanks, Berthold, for iiiy father’s sake — no hand 
Degrades me 1 

Val, You accept the proffered hand? 

The D, That he should love me I 

Val, Loved ” 1 did not say 1 

Had that been — love might so incline the I’rinee 
To the world’s good, the world that’s at his foot, — 

I do not know, this moment, I should dare 
Desire that yon refused the world — and Cleves — 

The sacrifice he asks ! 

The D. Not love me, sir? 

VaL He scarce affirmed it. 

The D. May not deeds affirm ? 

VaL What docs he? . . . Yes — yes— very much ho does! 
All the shame saved, ho thinks, and sorrow saN ed — 
Immitigable sorrow, so he thinks, — 

Sorrow that ’s deeper than we dream, perchance ! 

The I), Is not this love ? 

VaL So very much ho does I 

For look, you can descend now grace fully-^ 

All doubts are banished, that the world might have, 

Or worst, the doubts yourself, in after -time,. 

May call u^) of your heart’s sincerencsK now : 

To such, reply, ** I could have kept my rule — 

“Increased it to the utmost of my dreams — 

“ Yet I abjured it 1 ” This he dues for you : 

It is munificently much I 

The D, Still “ much 1 ” 

But why is it not love, sir ? Answer me ! 

Val, Because not one of Berthold’s words and looks 
Had gone with love’s presentment of a flower 
To the beloved : because bold confidence. 

Open superiority, free pride — 

Love owns not, yet were all that Berthold owned : 

Because where reason, even, finds no flaw 
Unerringly a lover’s instinct may 

The D. You reason, then, and doubt ? 

Val, I love, and know. 

The D, You love ? — How strange ! I never cast a though^ 
On that 1 Just see our selfislmess — you seemed 
Ho much my own ... I had no groimd— and yet, 
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I never dreamed another niij»ht divide 
My power with yon, much less exceed it I 

VaL Lady, 

I am yours wholly I 

The D. Oh, no, no, not mine I 

Tis not the same now*, never more can be 1 
— Your first love, doubtless I Well, what ’s gone from me ? 
AVhat have I lost in you ? 

Val. My heart replies — 

No loss there 1 ... So to Bcrthold back again! 

This offer of his lumd, he bids me make — 

Its obvious magnitude is well to weigh ! 

The D. She ’s . . . yes, she must be very fair for you ! 

VaL 1 am a simple Advocate of Cloves. 

The D. You 1 AVitli the heart and brain that so helped me, 

I fancied them exclusively my own. 

Yet find are subject to a stronger sway ! 
yiie must be . . . tell mo, is she very fair ? 

Val. Most fair, beyond conception or belief ! 

The I>. lilack eyes? — no matter I Colombe, the world 
leads 

Its hfe without you, whom your friends professed 
The only woman— see how true they spoke ! 

One lived this Avhile, who never saw your face, 

Nor hoard your voice — unless ... Is she from Clcvcs ? 

Val. Cleves knows her w'cll I 

The D. Ah — just a fancy, now ! 

When you poured forth the wrongs of Cleves, — 1 said, 

— Thought, that is, afterward . . . 

Val. You thought of me ? 

The D. Of what else ? Only such great cause, 1 thought, 

For such effect — sec what true love can do I 
Cleves is his love ! — I almost fear to ask 
. . . Nor will not! This is idhng — to our work 1 
Admit before the Prince, without reserve, 

My claims misgi-ounded ; then may follow’ better 
. . . When you poured out Cleves’ wrongs impetuously, 

Was she in your mind ? 

Val. All done was done for her — 

— To humble me ! 

The D. She will be proud at least ! 

Val. She? 

The D. When you tell her ! 

VaL That will never be ! 

The D. How — are there sweeter things you hope to tell ? 

No, sir I You counselled me, — counsel you 

In the one point I — any woman — can 1 

Your worth, the first thing ; let her owm come next— 
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Say what you did through her, and she through you — 

The praises of her beauty afterward ! 

Will you ? 

Val, I dare not I 

The D. Dare not ? 

Val. ^ She I love 

Suspects not such a love in me. 

The D* You jest I 

Val. The lady is above me and away I 
Not only the bravo form, and the bright mind, 

And the great heart, combine to press me low — 

But all the world calls rank divides us. 

The D. Bank ? 

Now grant mo patience ! Here ’s a man declares 
Oracularly in another’s case — 

Sees the true value and the false, for them — 

Nay, bids them see it, and they straight do sco ! 

You called my court’s love worthless —so it turned : 

I threw away as dross my heap of wealth, 

And here you stickle for a piece or two I 
First —has she seen you ? 

Val Yes I 

The D. She loves you, then. 

Val. One flash of hope burst— then succeeded nigiit — 

And all ’s at darkest now, Impossible ! 

The I). We’ll try: you arc— so to speak— my subject 
yet? 

Val. As ever— to the death I 

The D. Obey me, then I 

Val. I must I 

The D* Approach her, and . . . No I First of all 

Get more assurance ; “ my instructress.” say, 

“ Was great, descended from a lino of kings, 

“ And even fair ” — (wait why I say this folly) — 

“ She said, of aU men, none for eloquence, 

** Courage, and (what cast oven these to shade) 

** The heart they sprung from, — none deserved like him 
“ Who saved her at her need — if she said this, 

“ What should not one I love say ? ” 

Val Heaven — this hope- 

Oh, lady, you are Ailing me with fire ! 

The 1). Say this I— nor think I bid you cast aside 
One touch of all that awe and reverence ! 

Nay — make her proud for once to heart’s content 
That all this wealth of heart and soul ’s her own I 
Think you are oU of this, — and, thinking it, 

• • robey 1) 

Val, 1 cannot choose t 
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The J). Then kneel to her ! 

[Valj:nx’k sinlcs on his Icnce 

r dream I 

Vah Have mercy I Yours, unto the death, — 

I have obeyed. Pespise, and let mo die. 

The I), Alas ! sir, is it to be ever thus ? 

Even with you as with the world 2 I know 
This moriiin^^’s service was no vulgar deed 
Whose motive, once it dares avow itself, 

Explains all done and infinitely more, 

So takes the shelter of a nobler cause. 

Your service named its tnie source,— loyalty I 
The rest ’s unsaid agfiin. Tlie Puchess bids you 
Bise, sir ! The Prince’s words were in debiito. 

Val. [rising, ] Bise 1 Truth, as over, Lady, comes from you I 
t should rise — I tluit spoke for Oleves, can speak 
For Man — yet tn'inble now, that stood linn then I 
[ laughed — for ’twas past tears — that Cloves should starve 
W^ith all hearts beating loud the infamy, 

\nd no tongue daring trust as much to air I 
^ct here, where all hearts speak, shall I be mute ? 

3h lady, for your own sake look on mo I 
Jn all 1 am, and have, and do — heart, brain, 

Body and soul,— this Valence and his gifts ! 

[ was proud once — I saw you — and they sank, 

3o that each magnified a thousand times 
Were nothing to you — but such nothingness 
Would a crown gild it, or a sceptre prop, 

V treasure speed, a lamel wreath enhance ? 

What is my own desert ? But should your love 

Save . . . there ’s no language helps here . . . singled me, — 

Chen— Oh, that wild word “ then 1 ” — bo just to love, 

[u generosity its attribute I 

Love, since you pleased to love I All ’s cleared — a stage 
For trial of the question kept so long 
For you — Is Ijovo or Vanity the best ? 

STou, solve it for the world’s sake — you, speak first 
What all will shout one day — you, vindicate 
3ur earth and be its angel ! All is said. 

Lady, I offer nothing— I am yours, 

But for the cause, cake, look on me and him 
ind speak I 

The D. I have received the Prince’s mescage : 

Say, I prepare my answer 1 
Val* Take mo, Clevos ! 

\H6 withdraws* 

The D, Mournful— that nothing 's what it calls itself I 
Devotion, zeal, faith, loyalty— mere love I 
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And, love in qnef^tion, what may BerthokVs be ? 
I did ill to mistrust the world so soon — 

Already was this Berthold at my sidti I 
The valley-level has its hawks, no doubt : 

May not the rock-top have its eagles too ? 

Yet Valence . . . let me see his Ihval then ! 


ACT V. 


Nigh t. Scene.— Hall 
Nil ter Berthold and IVIelchior. 

Mcl. And here you wait the matter’s issue ? 

Berth. Here. 

Mcl. I don’t regret I shut Amelins, then I 
But tell me, on this grand disclosure, — how 
Behaved our spokesman with the forehead ? 

Berth. Oh, 

Turned out no better than the foreheadless— 

Was dazzled not so very soon— that \s all ! 

For rny part, this is scarce the hasty, showy, 

Chivalrous measure you give mo credit of! 

Perhaps I had the fancy, — but ’tis gone — 

— Bet her commence the unfriended innocent, 

And carry wrongs about from court to court ? 

No, truly! The least shake of Fortune’s sand, 

— My uncle-Pope chokes in a coughing fit, 

King Philip takes a fancy to blue eyes,— 

And wondrously her claims would brighten up I 
Forth comes a new gloss on the ancient law, 

O’er-looked provisoes, past o’er premises, 

Follow in plenty — No — ’tis the safer step. 

The hour beneath the convent- wall is lost — 

J uliers and she, once mine, are ever mine. 

Mcl. Which is to say, you, losing heart already, 

Elude the adventure 1 

Berth. Not so — or, if so — 

Why not confess at once, that I advise 

None of our kingly craft and guild just now 

To lay, one moment, down their privilege 

With the notion they can any time at pleasure 

Betake it — that may turn out hazardous 1 

We seem, in Europe, pretty well at end 

O’ the night, with our great masque ; those favoured few 
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Who keep the chamber’s top, and honour’s chance 
Of the early evening, may retain their jilace 
And figure as they list till out of breatli. 

But it is growing late ; and 1 observe 
A dim grim kind of tipstaves at the doorway 
Not only bar new-comers entering now, 

But caution those who left, for any cause, 

And would return, that morning draws too near ; 

The ball must die off, shut itself up. We — 

I think, may dance lights out and sunshine in, 

And sleep off headache on our frippery — 

But friend the other, who cunningly stole out, 

And, after breathing the fresh air outside, 

Means to re-enter with a luwv costume, 

Will be advised go back to bed, I fear. 

I stick to privilege, on second thoughts I 

Mel. Yes— you evade the adventure I — And, beside, 
Give yourself out for colder than you are. 

— King Philip, only, notes the huly’s eyes ? 

Bon’t they come in for somewhat of the motivo 
With you too ? 

Berth, Yes — no : I am past that now I 

Gone ’tis — I cannot shut my eyes to fact. 

Of course, I might by forethought and contrivance 

Ileason mysedf into a rapture. Gone 1 

And something better ’s come instead, no doubt. 

Mel, So be it I Yet, all the same, proceed my w^ay . 
Though to your end ; so shall you prosper best. 

The lady, — to be won for selfish ends, — 

Will be won easier my unselfish . . call it, 

Koinantic w^ay. 

Berth, Won easier? 

Mel, Will not she ? 

Berth, There I profess humility without bound I 
III cannot speed — not I — the Emperor 1 

Mel, And I should think the Emperor best w aived, 
From your description of her mood and w’ay I 
You could look, if it pleased you, into hearts ; 

But are too indolent and fond of w^atching 
Your own — you know that, for you study it I 
Berth, Had you but seen the orator her friend, 

So bold and voluble an hour before, 

Abashed to earth at aspect of the change ! 

Make her an Empress ? Ah, that changed the case I 
, , Oh, I read hearts ! And for my owm behoof, 

I court her wdth my true worth — see the event I 
I learned my final lesson ou that head 
When years ago, — my first and last essay I 

B 
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Before my nncle could obtain the car 
Of his superior, help me from the dirt — 

Priscilla left me for a Brabant Duke 
Whose cheek was like tJio topaz on his thumb. 

I am past illusion on that score. 

Mel. Here comes 

The lady — 

Berth, — And there yon fio I But do not ! Give mo 
Another chance to ])leaso you. Hear mo plead ! 

Mel. You ’ll keep, then, to the lover, to the man *? 

Enter the BuenKiiS— followed by Adolf and Sabvkk, and, 
after an interval, by the Courtiers. 

Berth. Good auspice to our ineetmg I 
The D. May it prove 1 

—And you, sir, will be Emperor one day 
Berth. (Ay— that ’s the point !) I may be Emperor. 

The D. ’Tis not for my sake only, 1 am proud 
Of this you offer ; I am prouder far 
That from the highest state should duly spring 
The highest, since most generous, of deeds. 

Berth. (Generous - -still that !) You underrate yourself. 

Y^ou are, what T, to be comidete, must have— 

Find now, and may not find, another time. 

While 1 career on all the world for stage, 

There needs at home my representalivc*- - 

The D. —Such, rather, wonkl some warrior*waman be — 

One dowered with lands and gold, or rich in friends - 
One like yourself 1 

Berth. B**uly, I am myself, 

And have all these : I want what ’s not mtself, 

Nor has all these. AVhy give tuie hand two swords ? 

Here ’s one already ; be a lVi<jnd’s next gift 
A silk glove, if you will — I have a sword I 
The B. You love me, then ? 

Berth. Your lineage 1 revere — 

Honour your virtue, in your truth believe, 

Do homage to your intellect, and bow 
Before your peerless beauty. 

The Jj. But, f»)r love — 

Berth. A further love T do not understand. 

Our best course is to say these hideous tniths, 

And see them, once said, grow endurable. 

Like waters shuddering from their central bed, 

Black witii the midniglit bowels of the earth, 

That, once up-spouted by an earth<|uake’s throe, 

A portent and a terror — soon subside, 

E*reBhen apace, take gold and rainbow hues 
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In siinfihino, sleep in shadow, — and, at last. 

Grow common to tho earth as hills or trees — 

Accepted by all things they came to scare. 

The D. You cannot love, then ? 

Berlh. — Charlemagne, perhaps ! 

Are you not ovcr-curious in love-lore ? 

The JL>, 1 have become so, very recently. 

It seems, then, 1 shall best deserve esteem, 

Kcspect, and all your candour promises, 

By putting on a calculating mood — 

Asking the terms of my becoming yours ? 

Berth. Let me not do myself injustice, neither ! 

Because I will not condescend to iictions 
That promise what my soul can ne’er acquit. 

It does not follow that my guarded phrase 
May not include far more of w'hat you seek, 

Than wide professions of loss scrupulous men. 

You will be Empress, onco for all— -with me 
Tho Pope disputes supremacy — you stand 
And none gainsays, tho Earth’s first woman I 

The I). Thai— 

Or simple Lady of Bavestein again ? 

Berth* The matter ’s not in my arbitrement I 
Now 1 have made my claims — winch I regret — 

Cede one, cede all ! 

The IJ. This claim, then, you enforce ? 

Berth. The world looks on. 

The D, And when must T decide ? 

Berth* “When,” Lady? Have 1 said thus much so 
promptly 

For nothing ? l^oured out, with such pains, at once 
What I might else ha\'e antlered to ooze forth 
Droplet by droplet in a life-time long, 

For aught less than as prompt an answer too ? 

All ’s fairly told now - who can teach you more ? 

The 1)* I do not see him ! 

Berth. I sluill ne’(‘r deceive ! 

This offer had been made befittingly 
Would time allow the hotter setting forth 
The good of it, with what is not so good, 

Advantage, and disparagement as well— 

But as it is, the sum of both must serve. 

I am already weary of this place— 

My thoughts are next stage on to Bonn.*. Decide I 
The Empire— or, — not o\^ii Juliers now I 
Hail to tho Empress— farewell to the Duchess I 

\Thc Courtiers, lulio have been drawing nearer ami nearer ^ 
interpose. 
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Courtiers. . , , “ Farewell,” Friiice ? when we break in at 
our risk — 

dug. (Almost upon Court-licence irespassinf]f) 

Courtiers. — To point out liow your claims are valid 
yet ! 

You know not, by the Buko her Father’s will, 

The lady, if she w'cds lxi}icath her rank, 

Forfeits her Duchy in the next heir’s favour — 

So ’tis expressly stipulate. And if 
It can be shown ’tis her intent to W'ed 
A subject, then yourself, next heir, by right 
Succeed to Juliers. 

Berth. What insanity ! . . . 

Giii. Sir, there’s one Valence— the dale, fiery man 
You saw and heard, this morning— thought, no doubt, 

Was of considerable standing here — 

I put it to yourjpenetration, Prince, 

If aught save love, the truest love for her, 

Had made him serve the lady 'as he did I 
He *s simply a poor advocate of (Heves 
— Creeps here with difliculty, finds a place 
With danger, gets in by a miracle, 

And for the first time meets the Lady’s face — 

So runs the story — is that credible ? 

For, first — no sooner in than he ’s apprised 
Fortunes have changed ; you arc all-powerful hero, 

The Lady as powerless ; he stands fast by her I 

The D. [Aside.] (And do such deeds spring up from love 
alone 

Gui. But here occurs the question, does the LaJy 
Love him again ? I say. How else can she ? 

Can she forget how he stood singly forth 
In her defence, dared outrage all of us, 

Insult yourself — for what save love’s reward ? 

The D. (And is love, then, the sole reward of lovo 
Gui. But, love him as she may and must —you ask, 

Means she to wed him ? “ Yes,” both natures answer ! 

Both, in their pride, point out the sole result — 

Nought less would he accept nor she propose ! 

For each conjuncture was she great enough — 

— Will be, for this 1 

Clug. Though, now that this is known, 

Policy, doubtless, urges she deny , . . 

The I). — What, sir, and wherefore? — since I am not 
sure 

That all is any other than yon say ? 

You take this Valence, hold him close to me, 

Him his actions : can I choose but look ? 
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T am not siiro, love tnilier shows itself 
Than in this man, yon hate and would degrade. 

Yet, with yonr worst abatement, show me thus : 

Nor am T — (thus made look within myself, 

Kre I had dared,)— now that the look is dared — 

Sure that I do not love him I 

Crui. Hear you, IVincc ? 

Berth, And what, sirs, please you, may this prattle mean ? 
— Unless to prove with wliat alacrity 
Yon give yonr Lady’s secrets to the world — 

—How much indebted, for discovering 
That quality, you make me, will be found 
When next a keeper for my owm ’s to seek ! 

Courtiers, “ Our Lady ? ” 

Berth, — She assuredly remains ! 

The D. Ah, Prince— and you too can bo generous ? 

Yon could renounce yonr power*, if this were so, 

And let mo, as these phrase it, wed my love 
Yet keep my Duchy You perhaps exceed 
Him even in disinterestedness! 

Berth, How, Lady, should all this affect my purpose ? 
Your will and choice arc still, as ever, free ! 

Say, you have known a worthier than myself 
In mind and heart, of happier form and face ; 

Others must have tbeir birthright ! I have gifts 
To balance theirs, not blot them out of sight I 
Against a hundred other qualities, 

I lay the prize I offer. I am nothing — 

Wed you the Empire ? 

The D, And my heart away ? 

Berth, When have I made pretension to your heart ? 

I give none. I shall ke cp your honour safe — 

With mine I trust you, as tlie sculptor, trusts 
Y^on marble woman with the marble rose. 

Loose on her hand, she never will let fall. 

In graceful, slight, silent security. 

YY)U wdll bo proud of my world- wide career. 

And I content in you the fair and good. 

What wore the use of planting a few see ds, 

The thankless climate neviu* would mature — 

Affc^ctions all repelled by circuiiistance *? 

Enough : to these iio credit I attach, 

To what you own, find nothing to object. 

Write simply on my Kcquisition’s face 

What shall content my friends -that you admit, 

As Oolombo of Bavestein, the elaims therein. 

Or never need admit them as my wife -- 
And either w'ay, all ’s ended. 
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The D, Let all end ! 

Berth, The Eequisition 1 

Courtiers, — Valence holds, of course ! 

Berth, Desire his presence I [Adolf goes out 

Courtiers, f/o each other,] Out it all conies yet I 
He T1 have lus word against the bargain still ! 

He ’s not the man to tamely ac(juicsce ! 

One passionate appeal — upbraiding oven, 

Might turn the tide again I Despair not yet ! 

[Thcg retire a little. 

Berth. \to Melchior.] The Empire Ims its bid success, my 
friend 1 

Mel, You 'vo had your way ; before the spokesman comes, 
Let me, but this once, work a problem out. 

And ever more be dumb ! The Empire wins ? 

To better purpose I have read my books I 

Bnicr Valenok. 

Mcl, to the Courtiers,] Apart, my masters ! 

[ To Valence.) Sir, one word with youl 
I am a poor dependent of the Prince's— 

Pitched on to speak, as of slight consequence : 

You are no higher, I find — in other words, 

We two, as probably the wisest hero, 

Keed not hold diplomatic talk like fools : 

Suppose I speak, divesting the plain fact 
Of all their tortuous phrases, fit for tlicui — 

Do you rcjily so, and what trouble 's saved I 

The Prince, then — an embroil<.*d strange Jioap of news 

This moment reaches him — if true or false, 

All dignity forbids he should enquire 
In person, or by worthier deputy ; 

Yet somehow must enquire, lest slander come : 

And so *tis I am pitched on. You have heard 
His offer to your Lady ? 

Val, Yes. 

Mcl, — Conceive 

Her joy thereat ? — 

Val, I cannot. 

Mel, No one can ; 

All draws to a conclusion, therefore. 

Val, \ Aside.] So I 

No after -judgment — no first thought revised - 
Her first and last decision I — ^me, she leaves-^ 

Takes him — a simple heart is fimig aside, 

The ermine o’er a heartless breast embraced I 
Oh Heaven, this mockery has been played too oft I 
Once, to surprise the angels—twice, that fiends 
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Eecordinp;, might be proiid tliey chose not so — 

Thrice, many thousand times, to teach the world 

All men should pause, misdoubt their strength, since men 

Could have such chance yet fail so signally, 

— Hut (nor— ever- this farewell to hea\en, 

Welcome to earth — this taking death for life — 

This spurning love and kneeling to llie world — 

Oh Heaven, it is too often an<l too old! 

MvL Well, on this point— what but an absurd rumour 
Arises — these, its source — its subject, you ! 

Your faith and loyalty misconstruing. 

They say, your service claims the lady’s hand ! 

Of course, nor l*rinc*e nor fjady can respond — 

YT^t something must bo said — for, wore it true 
You made such claim, the Prince would . . . 

I u/. Well, sir, would ? 

McL — Not only probably withdraw his suit, 

But, very like, the lady might be forced 
Accept your own.— Oh, there arc reasons why ! 

But you ’ll excuse at present all save this, — 

I think so. What we want is, your own witness, 

Per, or against— her good, or yours: decide I 

Vaf, ( Aside, ] Be it her good if sho accounts it so I 
{After a eontest | Bor what am I but hers, to choose as she? 
Who knows how far, beside, the light from her 
May reach, and dwell with, what she looks upon ? 

McL I to the 1‘rince.] Now to him, you I 

Berth. |/o Vali-:nck.| Yly friend acquaints you, sir, 

The noise runs . . . 

Val, . . Prince, how fortunate are you. 

Wedding her as you will, in spite of it, 

To show belief in love I Let her but love you. 

All else you disregard I What else can be 
You know how love is incompatible 
With falsehood — purities, assimilates 
All other passions to itself. 

Mcl. Ay, sir ; 

But softly I Where, in the object we select, 

Buch love is, perchance, wanting ? 

Vah Then, indeed, 

What is it you can take ? 

MvL Nay— ask the world I 

Youth, beauty, virtue, an illustrious name, 

An influence o’er mankind I 

VaL When man perceives . . . 

.-“All, I can only speak as for myself! 

The D. Speak for yourself ! 

VaL May I ? — no, I have spoken, 
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And time ’s ^one by I — Had I seen such an one — 

As I loved her - weipjhing thoroughly that word — 
fcJo should my task he to evolve her love — 

If for myself !— if for another— well ! 

Berth, Heroic truly ! And your sole reward, — 

The secret pride in yielding up your own ? 

Val, AVho thought upon reward And j^ct how much 
Comes after— Oh what amplest recomponce I 
Is the knowledge of her, nought ? the memory, nought *? 

-liady, should such an one have looked on you, 

Ne'er wrong yourself so far as quote the world. 

And say, love can go unrequited Jiere I 

You will have blessed him to his whole life’s end — 

Ijow passions hindered, baser cares k(‘pt back. 

All goodness cherished wliere ytui dwelt — a,?ul dwell, 

"What would he have He holds you— you, hotli form 
And mind, in his, — where self-love makes such room 
For love of you, he would not serve you now 
The vulgar way, — repulse your enemies, 

'Win you new realms, or best, in saving you 
Hie blissfully— that ’s past so long ago ! 

He wishes you no need, thought, care of him — 

Your good, by any means, himself unseen, 

Away, forgotten 1 — He gives that lif(‘/s task up, 

As it were . . . but this charge w'hicli T return — 

[Offers the licquiHitioji, ivJiieh she takes. 

Wishing your good ! 

The I), [having subscribed t/.] And opportunely, sir — 
Since at a birthday’s close, like this of mine. 

Good wishes gentle deeds reciprocate, 

IVfost on a wedding day, as mine is too, 

Hhould gifts be thought of : yours comes first by right. 

Ask of me ! 

Berth. He sliall have whate’er he asks, 

For your sake and liis own 1 

Val. [Aside.] If I should ask — 

The withered bunch of flowers she wears— perliaps. 

One last touch of her liand, 1 never more 
i>hall see ! 

] After a pause^ presenting his paper to the Prince, 
Cleves’ Prince, redress the wrongs of Clcves I 
Berth. I will, sirl 

The B. [as Valence prepares lo retire.] — Nay, do out your 
duty, first I 

You bore this paper: I have registered 

My answer to it : read it and have done ! [Valence reads it , 
—I take him — give up Juliers and the world I 
This is my Birthday. 
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Mel, Bcrtliold, niy one liero 

Of the world she gives np, one friend worth Jiiy books, 

Sole man 1 think it pays the pains to watch, — 

Speak, for 1 know yon through your Topes and Kings ! 
jberth. [after a pause.] Lady, well rewarded I Sir, as well 
deserved 1 

I could not inii1atO“T hardly envy — 

1 do admire you I All is for the best ! 

Too costly a ilower w'cro you, I see it now, 

To pluck and sot upon iny barren hcdm 
To wither — any garish plume will do ! 

1 ’ll not insult you and refuse your Ducliy— 

You can so well alford to 3deld it me, 

And I were left, without it, sjully oft'i 
As it is — for mo — if that will flatter you, 

A somcwdiat wearier life seems to remain 
Than 1 thought possible where . . . ’faith, their life 
Logins already — they ’re too occupied 
^’o listen— and few w'ords content me best I 
[Ahrupthj to (he (’ourtiers.] I am your Duke, though: Who 
obey mo liere 9 

The D. Adolf and Sabync follow us — 

Gui, [siarting from the Courtiers.] And I ? 

Do I not follow tlicm, if I ma\’n’t you ? 

Shall not I got some little duties up 
At Kavestein and emulate 4he rest ? 

God save you, Gauceline ! ’’Jls my Birthday too I 
Berth. You happy handful 4hat remain with me 
. . . That is, with Dietrich the black Barnabite 
I shall leave over you— will earn your w^ages, 

Or Dietrich has forgot to ply his trade I 
ISfeantime,— go copy me the precedents 
Of every installation, proper styles, 

And pedigrees of all your Juliers’ Dukes— 

AVliile I prepare to go on my old way, 

And somewhat wearily'”, 1 must confess ! 

The D. [with a. light joyous laugh as she turns from than ] 
Come, Valence, to our friendb— ( rod’s earth . , . 

Val, [u« she falls into his a/’ws.] — And thee I 
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PERSONS. 

Mildred Tresham. 

Guendolen Tresham. 

Tiiokold, Lord Tresliam. 

Austin Tresham. 

Henry, Earl Mertoun. 

Gerard. 

Other Retainers of Lord Tresham. 
Time, 17 — 


ACT I. 

Scene I . — The interior of a Lodge hi Lord Tresham’s Parh, 
Mariy Retainc'rs crowded at the window^ sivpjjosed to com- 
mand a view if the entrance to his Mansion. Gkraud, the 
Warrencr, sitting alonCy his hack to a table on which are 
flaggonsy dc, 

Ist Bet. Ay — do — push, friends, and tlien you ’ll push do%vn 
me. 

— What for ? Does any hear a runner’s foot, 

Or a steed’s trample, or a coach-wheel’s cry ? 

Is the I]arl come or his least ponrsuivant ? 

But there ’s no breeding in a man of you 
Save Gerard yonder : here’s a half-place yet, 

Old Gerard I 

Ger, Save your courtesies, my friend. 

Here is my place. 

%nd. Bet Now, Gerard, out with it I 

What makes you sullen, this of all the days 
I’ the year ? To-day that young, rich, bountiful. 

Handsome Earl Mertoun, whom alone they match 
With our Lord Tresham thro’ the country-side, 
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Is coming hero in utmost bravery 
To ask our Master’s Sister’s hand ? 

Ger. What then ? 

2nd lict, Wliat then ? Wliy, yon sho speaks to, if she moots 
Your worship, smiles on as you hold apart 
The boughs to let her thro* her forest walks, 

You, always favourite for your no-deserts, 

You ’ve heard, these three days, how Earl Mertoun sues 
To lay his heart, and house, and broad lands too, 

At Lady Mildred’s feet — and w'hile wo squeeze 
Ourselves into a mousehole lest wo miss 


One congee of the least page in his train, 

You sit o* one side — “ there ’s the Earl,” say I — 

“ What then,” say you ! 

iird Met, 1*11 wager ho has let 

Both swans ho tamed for Lady Mildretl, swim 
Over the falls and gain the river I 

Gcr, Kalph, 

Is not to morrow’ my inspecting-day 
For you and for your hawks ? 

^ih Met. Let Gerard 1)0 ! 

Ho *8 coarse-grained, like Ids carved black cross-boW’ stock. 

Ha, look now, while wo s(iimbblo with him, look I 
Well done, now— is not this beginning, now, 

To purpose? 

Met, Our retainers look as fino- 
That’s comfort! Lord, how Kichaid holds himself 
With his w'hito stall’ I Will not a knave behind 
Prick him upright ? 

4th Met, Ho ’s only bowing, fool ! 

The Earl’s man hent us lower by thin much. 

Isi Met. That ’s comfort. Here *s a very cavalcadti ! 
tird. Met. I don’t see wherefore Richard, and his troop 
Of silk and silver varlets there, should hnd 
Their perfumed selves so indispensable 
On high days, holy- days ! Would it so disgrace 
Our Family, if I, for instance, stood — 

In my right hand a east of Swedisli luiwks, 

A leash of greyhounds in my left ? — 

/’T^'*** -With Hugh 

The logman for supporter -in his right 
The bill-hook — in his left the brush-wood shears ! 

iird Met, Out on you, crab I What next, w hat next ? The 
Earl! 


Isi Met, Oh, Walter, groom, our horses, do they match 
The EarVs ? Alas, that first pair of the six — 

ITiey paw the ground— Ah, Walter ! and that brute 
Just on his haunches by the wheel ! 
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m BcL Ay- Ay I 

Tou, riiilip, are a Rpocial liaiid, I liear, 

At soups and SAauc*os—what ’s a horse to you ? 

D’ ye mark that boast tliey ’ve slid into the midst 
So cuniiiiij^dy ? — then, I'liilip, mark this further ; 

Ko leg has he to stand on ! 

1st liet. No ? That ’s a comfort. 

Met, Peace, Cook ! The Earl descends. — Well, Gerard, 
see 

The Earl at least I Como, there ’s a proper man, 

I hope ! Wliy, Halph, )io falcon, Pole or Swede, 

Has got a starrier t'ye 

3rd. Met, His eyes are blue — 

But leave my hawks alone I 

Atli Mrl. So young, and yet 

So tall and shapely 1 

5/ A Met, Here 's Lord Treshanrs self 1 

There now— there ’s wliat a nobleman should be I 
Ife ’s older, graver, loftier, ho ’s mure like 
A House’s Jlead ! 

2nd it ft. But you’d not have a boy 

— And what’s the Earl beside possess too soon 

That stahdiness ? 

Mel, Our Master takes his hand — • 

llichard and his wliite staff are on tlie move — 

Back fall our people — (tsh I— there ’s Timothy 
Sure to get tangled in his ribbon-ties — 

And Peter’s cursed rosette’s a-coming off!) 

— At last T see our Lord’s back and his friend’s — 

And the whoh} heantiful bright company 

Close round them- -in they go 1 \ Jumping down from, r^rt 
windoiv-herich, and niakin^g for the iahle and its 
jttgsy d’c.J Good health, long life, 

Greiit j(»y to our Lord Tresham and his House I 
01// I let. ISIy fathei- drove Ids father first to court, 

After his marriago-day — ay, did he I 

2nd Met, God bless 

Lord Tresham, Tjady ^lildred, and the Earl 1 
Hert*, Gerard, reach your beaker ! 

Ger, Drink, my boys: 

Don’t mind me — all ’s not right about me- -drink I 
2nd Mel, (/Is/d/;.] He’s \cxed, now, that he let the show 
es(aip(‘ 1 

[To Gek.J Bomeinber that the Earl returns this way— 

Ger. That way ? 

2nd Met, Just so. 

Ger, 

27td Met, 


Then my way *s here. [Goes 
Old Gerard. 
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Will die soon — mind, I said it 1 He was used 
To care about the pitifullest thing 
That touched the House’s honour, not an eye 
But his could see wherein — and on a cause 
Of scarce a quarter this importance, Gerard 
Fairly had fretted flesh and bone away 
In cares that this was right, nor that was wrong, 

Such a point decorous, and such by rule — 

(He knew such niceties, no herald more) 

And now — you see his humour : die he will ! 

2nd liet, God help him! Who ’s for the great servants’ -hall 
To hear what ’s going on inside ? They ’d follow 
Lord Tresham into the saloon. 

Srd Met. 1 1— 

4th Met. I !— 

Leave Frank alone for catching, at the door, 

Some hint of how the parley goes inside 1 
Prosperity to the great House once more — 

Here ’s the last drop ! 

1st liet. Have at you t Boys, hurrah 


Scene II . — A Saloon in the Mansion. 

Enter Lord Tresham, Lord Mertoun ; Austin and Guendolen. 

Tresh, I welcome you, Lord Mertoun, yet once more, 

To this ancestral roof of mine. Your name 
— Noble among the noblest in itself, 

Yet taking in your person, fame avers, 

New price and lustre, — (as that gem you wear, 

Transmitted from a hundred knightly breasts, 

Fresh chased and set- and fixed by its last lord, 

Seems to re-kindle at the core)— your name 
Would win you welcome 1 — 

Mer. Thanks ! 

Tresh, — But add to that# 

The worthiness and grace and dignity 

Of your proposal for uniting both 

Our Houses even closer than respect 

Unites them now — add these, and you must grant 

One favour more, nor that the least,— to think 

The welcome I should give ; — ’tis given ! My lord, 

My onlv brother, Austin — ^he ’s the King’s. 
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Our cousin, Lady Guendolen — betrothed 
To Austin : all are yours. 

Mer, I thank you — less 

For the expressed coininendings which your seal, 

And only that, authenticates— forbids 

My putting from mo . . to my heart I take 

Yoiu: praiso . . but praise less claims my gratitude, 

Than the indulgent insight it implies 
Of what must needs be uppermost with one 
Who comes, like mo, with the bare leave to ask. 

In weighed and measured unimpassioned words, 

A gift which, if as calmly ’tis denied, 

He must withdraw, content upon his cheek, 

Despair within his soul : — that I dare ask 
Firmly, near boldly, near with confidence 
That gift, I have to thank you. — Yes, Tiord Tresham, 

I love your sister — as you VI have one love 
That lady . . oh more, more I love her ! Wealth, 

Hank, all the world thinks mc\ they *re yours, you know, 

To hold or part with, at your choice — but grant 
My true self, me without a rood of land, 

A piece of gold, a name of yesterday, 

Grant me that lady, and you . . . Death or life ? 

Gaen, \apart to Aus.] Why, this in loving, Austin I 

Au8, He *s so young I 

Giien, Young? Old enough, I think, to half*surmise 
He never had obtained an entrance here, 

Were all this fear and trembling needed. 

Aus, Hush ! 

He reddens. 

Guen. Mark him, Austin ; that ’s true love I 
Ours must begin again. 

Tresh, WV^ ’II sit, my lord. 

Ever with best desert goes diffidence. 

I may speak plainly nor be misconceived. 

That I am wholly satisfied with you 

On this occasion, when a falcon’s eye 

Were dull compared with mine to search out faults. 

Is somewhat. Mildred’s hand is hers to give 
Or to refuse. 

Mer, But you, you grant my suit '? 

I have your word if hers ? 

Tresh, My best of w^ords 

If hers encourage you. I trust it will. 

Have you seen Lady Mildred, by the way ? 

Mcr, I . . I . . our two demesnes, remember, touch — 

I have been used to wander ciirciessly 
After my stricken gaino—tho heron roused 

• s 
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Beep in my woods, has trailed its broken winpj 
Thro’ thicks and glades a mile in yours, — or else 
Some eyas ilhrcclaimed has taken Hight 
And lured me after her from tree to tree, 

I marked not whither . . I have come upon 
The Lady’s wondrous beauty unaware, 

And — and then . . I have seen her. 

Gtien, [aside to Aus.] Note that mode 

Of faultexdng out that when a lady passed 
He, having eyes, did see her I You had said — 

“ On such a day I scanned her, head to foot ; 

“ Observed a red, where red should not have been, 

“ Outside her elbow ; but was pleased enough 
“ Upon the whole.’* Let such irreverent talk 
Be lessened for the future I 

Tresh. What ’s to say 

May be said briefl 3 '. She has never known 
A mother’s care ; I stand for father too. 

Her beauty is not strange to you, it seems— 

You cannot know the good and tender heart, 

Its girl’s trust, and its woman’s constancy, 

How pure yet passionate, how calm kind, 

How grave yet joyous, how reserved yet fro(‘ 

As light where friends arc — how embued with lore 
The world most prizes, yet the simplest, yet 
The . . one might know I talked of Mildred— t])us 
We brothers talk I 
Mer, I thank yon. 

Tresh, In a word, 

Control *8 not for this lady ; but lier wish 
To please me outstrips in its subtlety 
My power of being pleased- herself eresates 
The want she means to satisfy. My heart 
Prefers 3 ^our suit to her as ’twere its own. 

Can I say more ? 

Mer, No more — thanks, thanks — no more J 

Tresh, This matter then discussed . . . 

Mer, . . We ’ll waste no breath 

On aught less precious — I *m beneath tlie roof 
That holds her : while I thought of tlijit, my speech 
To you would wander — as it must not do, 

Since as you favour me 1 stand or full. 

I pray you suffer that I take my leave 1 
Tresh, With less regret *tis suffered, that again 
We meet, I hope, so shortly. 

Mer, We ? again ? — 

Ah yes, forgive me— when shall . . you will crown 
Your goodness by forthwith apprising me 
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When . . if . . the Lady will appoint a day 
For mo to wait on you — and her. 

Treslu Bo soon 

As I am made acquainted with licr thoughts 
On your proposal — howsoe’er they lean — 

A messenger shall bring you the result. 

Mcr, You cannot bind me more to you, my lord. 

Farewell till we renew . . 1 trust, renew 
A converse ne’er to disunite again. 

Tresh, Bo may it prove ! 

Mcr, You, Lady, you. Sir, tako 

My humble salutation ! 

Ouen, & Aus, Thanks ! 

Tresh, AVithin there ! 

[Servants enter. Trksiiam conducts IMkrtoun to the door. 
Meantime Austin rcmarlxs ^ — 

Well, 

• Hero I have an advantage of the Earl, 

Confess now I I ’d not think that all was safe 
.Hecause my lady’s brother stood my friend. 

Why, ho makes sure of her — “ do you say, 3 ^es — 

“ She ’ll not say, no ” — what comes it to beside? 

I should havo prayed the brother, “ speak this speech, 

“ For Heaven’s sake urge this on her — put in this — 

“ Forget not, as you ’d save me, t’other thing, — 

“ Then sot down what she says, and how she looks, 

“ And if she smiles,” and (in an under breath) 

” Only let her accept me, and do you 
And all the worhi nduso me, if you dare I ” 

Guen. That way you ’d take, friend Austin ? What a shame 
I was your cousin, tamely from the first 
Your bride, and all this h‘rvour ’s run to waste I 
Do you know you speak sensibly to-day ? 

The Earl ’s a fool. 

Axis, Here ’s Tliorold. Tell him so I 

Tresh. {returnhuj.) Now, voices, voices I ’Bt I the lady ’s 
first 1 

How seems he ? — seems he not . . come, faith give fraud 

The luercy- stroke whenever they engage I 

Down witli fraud— up with faith I How seems the Earl ? 

A name ! a blazon I if you knew their worth, 

As you will never I come — the Earl ? 

(luen. He ’s young. 

Tresh. Wliat ’s she? an infant save in heart and brain. 
Young I Mildred is fourteen, remark ! And you . . 

Austin, how old is she ? 

Quc7i. There ’s tact for you I 

s 2 
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I meant that beiii" youn" was good excuse 
If one should tax him . . 

TresJi. Well ? 

Guen, ^ — With lacking wit. 

Tresli, Ho lacked wit ? Where might he lack wit, so please 
you? 

GiLcn. In standing straighter than the steward’s rod 
And making you the tiresomest harangues, 

Instead of slipping over to my side 

And softly whispering in my car, “ Sweet lady, 

“ Your cousin there will do me detriment 
“ He little dreams of — he *s absorbed, 1 see, 

“In 1113' old name and fame — be sure he ’ll leave 
“ My Mildred, when his best account of mo 
“ Is ended, in full confidence 1 wear 
“ My grandsire’s periwig down either cheek. 

“ I ’m lost unless j^our gentleness vouchsafes ” . . 

Tresk. . . To give a best of best accounts, yourself, 

<‘Of me and my demerits.” You arc right I 
He should have said what now I say for him. 

You golden creature, will you help ns all? 

Here ’s Austin means to vouch for much, but you 
— You are . . what Austin only knows ! (’oiiu; up, 

All three of us — she ’.s in the Library 
No doubt, for the day ’s wearing fast. Precede ! 

Guen, Austin, how we must 1 

Tresh, Must what ? Must speak truth, 

Malignant tongue ! Detect one fault in him I 
I challenge you ! 

Guen. Witchcraft ’s a fault in him, 

For you ’re bewitched. 

Tresh. What ’s urgent we obtain 

Ts, that she soon receive him — say, to-morrow— 

Next day at farthest. 

Guen. Ne’er instruct me ! 

Tresh. Come I 

— He ’s out of your good graces since, forsootli, 

•He stood not as he ’d carry us by storm 

With his perfections ! You ’re for the composed, 

Maiil^', assured, becoming confidence ! 

— Get her to say, “to-morrow,’' and I’ll give you . . 

I’ll give you black Urganda, to be spoib'd 

With petting and snail-paces. Will you ? Come I 
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Scene III. — Mildred’s Chamhcr. A imlnted window oxtt 
looks the park. Mildred and Guendolen. 

Gurn, Now, MiUlrofI, spare those pains. I have not left 
Our talkers in the Lihrary, ami climbed 
The wearisome ascent to this your bower 
In company with yon,— 1 have not dared . . 

Nay, worked such prodij'ies as sparin^^ you 
Jjord Mei*toun’s pedigree before the flood, 

Whicli Thorold seemed in very act to tell — 

— Or bringing Austin to pluck up that most 

Firm -rooted licresy — your suitor’s eyes, 

lie would maintain, were gray instead of blue — 

I think J brought liiin to contrition ! — Well, 

I have not done such things, (fill to deserve 
A minute’s quiet cousin’s-talk with you,) 

To be dismissed so coolly ! 

Mil, Guendolen, 

What have I done . . what could suggest . . 

Gnat. There, there I 

Do I not comprehend you ’d be alone 
To throw those testimoniovs in a heap, 

Thorold’s enlargings, Austin’s brevities, 

With that poor, silly, heartless Guendolen’s 
Ill-timed, misplaced, attempted smartnesses — 

And sift their sense out ? now, I conic to spare you 
Nearly a whole night’s labour. Ask and have ! 

Demand, be answered I Lack T ears and eyes ? 

Am 1 perplexed which side of the rock-table 
The CoiHjueror dined on when he landed first, 

Lord Mertoun’s ancestor was bidden take — 

The bow-hand or the arrow-hand’s great meed ? 

Mildred, the Earl has soft blue eyes I 

Mil. My brother — 

Did ho . . you said that ho received him well ? 

Guen, If I said only “ well ” I said not much — 

Oh, stay — which brother ? 

Mil, Thorold I who — who else ? 

Giien, Thorold (a secret) is too proud by half, — 

Nay, hear mo out - with us he ’s even gentler 
Than wo are wuth our birds. Of this great House 
The least retainer that e’er caught liis glance 
Would die for him, real dying— no mere talk ; 

And in the world, the court, if men would cite 
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' The perfect spirit of honour, Tliorold’s name 
Eises of its clear nature to their lips : 

But he should take men’s homage, trust in it, 

And ciiro no more about ^vhat drew it down. 

He has desert, and that, acknowledgment ; 

Is he content ? 

Mil. "You wrong him, Guendolen. 

Gurn. He *s proud, confess ; so proud with brooding o’er 
The light of his interminable lino, 

An ancestry with men all paladins, 

And women all . . 

Mil. Dear Guendolen, ’tis late ! 

AVhen yonder purple pane the climbing moon 
Pierces, I know ’tis midnight. 

Giten. "Well, that Thorold 

Should rise up from such miisin^p?, and receive 
One come audaciously to graft himself 
Into this peerless stock, yet find no flaw, 

No slightest spot in such an one . . • 

Mil. Who finds 

A spot in Mertoun ? 

Guen. Not your brother ; therefore, 

Not the whole w'orld. 

Mil. 1 ’ju weary, Guendolen. —> 

Bear with me ! 

Guen. I am foolish. 

Mil. Oh, no, kind — 

But I would rest. 

Gvcii, Good night and rest to yf>u. 

I said how gracefully his mantle lay 
Beneath the rings of his light hair? 

Brown liair 1 

Gum. Brown ? why it is brown - how could yt>n know that ? 
Mil. How ? did not you — Oh, Austin ’twas, declared 
His hair was light, not brown — my head ! — and, look. 

The moon-beam purpling the dark chamber ! Sweet, 

Good night ! 

Ouen. Forgive me — sleep the sound! ior for me ! 

[Goi7igf she turm svdilenhj. 

Mildred !* 

Perdition ! nil ’» discovered. — Thorold finds 

— That the Earl’s grtjatest of all grandfuothers 

Was grander daiiglitcr still— to that fair dame 

Whoso garter slipped down at the famous dance ! [Goes. 

Mil. Is she — can she be really gone at last ? 

My heart — I shall not reach the window ! Needs 
Must I have sinned much, so to suffer ! 

[She lifts the small lamjt tvhich is susj^ended before 
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the Virgin^H image in the windotVy and placcH it hij 
the purple p>anc.] There ! 

\Shc returns to the scat in front, 
Mildred and Mortonn ! Mildred, with consent 
Of all the world and Tliorold, — Mertouu’s bride I 
Too late I ’Tis sweet to think of, sweeter still 
To hope for, that this blessed eial soothes up 
The eurso of tho be^inninj^; but I know 
It conies too late — ’twill sweetest iio of all 
To dream my soul away and die upon ! [/I noise without. 

T’ho voice ! Oh, why, wdiy glided sin the snake 
Into the Paradise Heaven meant us both ? 

yrhc window opens softhj. — A low voice sings. 

There’s ;i lik« :i tlc\v-ilroj>, she's so purer th:m the purest : 

Ami her imblc lie.u t's the no]>lcst, j'es, ami her Ruio faith's the surest , 

Aiui her eyes ;ire dark and humid, like the depth on depth of lu.stre 
liid i' the harcln II, while her tresses, suiiuier than tlie wild-prave cluster, 
fiusii in Kolden-tinted jdenty <lowu lier neck’s rose-misted marble: 

Then her Video s musie . . . <mU it Dio woH's bubbling, the bird’s waiblo * 

[.1 figure wrapped in a nianlle appears at the window. 

And this woman says, “My day.s were .sunlos.s and my nights were moonles.s. 
“I’fin'hod the ]ile.iHant Apiil herhigo, and the lark's heart’s outbreak tuiuless, 
“ If you hived me not » ” An<l I who -(ah, for words of flame ') adore her ! 

Who am mad to Jay my sjiirit pro.stmto jialpably ?x.'forc her - 

\IIe enters — approaches her seat^ and bends over her, 

I may eider at her portal sorm, as now her laf tiec takes mo. 

And by luiontide as by iiddiiiglit make her imiic, .is hers she makes me ! 

I The Earl ihroivs off his douched hat and long cloak. 

My very heart sings, so I sing, beloved I 
Mil. Sit, Henry — <lo not take my hand. 

Mer. ’Tis mine ! 

1’ho meeting that appalled us both so much 
Is ended. 

Mil. "What begins now ? 

Mer. Happiness 

Such as tho world contains not. 

Mil. That is it. 

Our happiness would, as y*)U say, exceed 
Tho whole world’s best oi blisses : we — do we 
Deserve that ? Utter to your soul, what mine 
liong since, beloved, has grown used to hoar, 

Like a death-knell, so much regardco once. 

And so familiar now ; this will not bo I 
Mer. Oh, Mildred^ have 1 mot your brother’s face, 

Compelled myself — if not to speak untruth, 

Yet to disguise, to shun, to put aside 
The truth, as wliat had e’er prevailed oil mo 
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Save you, to venttir^ ? Have I gained at last 
Your orother, the one scarer of your dreams. 

And waking thoughts’ sole apprehension too ? 

Does a new life, like a young sunrise, break 
On the strange unrest of our night, confused 
With rain and stormy flaw — and will you see 
No dripping blossoms, no fire-tinted drops 
On each live spray, no vapour steaming up. 

And no expressless glory in the cast *? 

When I am by you, to be ever by you. 

When I have W’on you and may worship you. 

Oh, Mildred, can you sav “ tliis w ill not he > ” 

Mil. Sin has surprised us ; so w*ill punishment. 

Mer. No — me alone, wdio sinned alone I 
Mil. The night 

You likened our past life tor— w’as it storm 
Throughout to you then, Henry V 

Mer. Of yoiir life 

I spoke — what am I, what my life, to waste 
A thought about when you are by me ? — you 
It was, I said my folly called the storm 
And pulled the night upon. — ’Twas day with me — 
Perpetual dawn with mo. 

Mil. Come what, come will, 

You have been happy — take my hand ! 

Mer. [after a IIow' good 

Your brother is I 1 figured him a cold — 

Bhall I say, haughty man ? 

Mil. They told me all. 

I know all. 

Mer. It will soon be over. 

Mil. Over ? 

Oh, what IS over ? what must I live thro’ 

And say, “ ’tis over ? ” Is our meeting over ? 

Have I received in presence of them all 
The partner of my guilty love, — with brow 
Trying to seem a maiden’s brow — w^ith lips 
Which make believe that when they strive to form 
Heplies to you and tremble as they strive, 

It is the nearest ever they approaclic'd 
A stranger’s . . Henry, yours that stranger’s . . .lip — 
With cheek that looks a virgin’s, and that is , 

Ah, God I some prodigy of thine will stop 
This planned piece of deliberate wickedness 
In its birth even — some fierce leprous spot 
Will mar the brow’s dissimulating — I 
Shall murmur no smooth speeches got by heart. 

But, frenzied, pour forth all our woeful story, 
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The love, ilie hlianio, and the despaH* — with tliein 
Bound me aghast as men round some cursed fount 
That should spirt water, and spouts hlood. 1 ’ll not 
. , . Henry, you do not wish that I should draw 
This vengeance down V J ’ll not affect a grace 
That ’s gone from me — gone once, and gone for over! 

Mer. Mildred, my honour is your own. 1 ’ll share 
Disgrace I cannot suffer hy myscdf. 

A word informs your brother J n*tra.ct 

This morning’s offer ; time will yet bring forth 

Some better way of saving both of us. 

Mil, I ’ll meet their faces, Mertoun I 

Mer. When ? to-morrew 

Get done with it ! 

Mil. Oh, Henry, not to-morrow ! 

Kext day ! I never shall prepare my words 
And looks and gestures sooner l -IIow you must 
Despise mo ! 

Mer, IVIildrcd, break it if you choose, 

A heart the love of you uplifted —still 
Uplifts, thro’ this protracted agony. 

To Heaven ! but, ^lildrcd, answer me, — first pace 
The chamber with me — once again — now, say 
( /almly the ^part, the . . what it is of me 
You see contempt (for you did say contempt) 

— Contempt for you in 1 J would pluck it off' 

And cast it from me ! — hut no — no, you ’ll not 
Bepeat that ? — will you, Mildred, repeal that 

Mil, Dear Henry 

Mer, I was scarce a hoy — e’en now 

What am I more ? And you were infantine 
When first I met you— wliy, your hair fell loose 
Oil either side ! - iiiy fool’s cheek reddens now 
Only in the recalling how it burned 
That morn to see the shape of many a dream 
- - You know wo bo,> s are prodigal of charms 
To her wo dream of — I had heard of one, 

Had dreamed of her, and 1 was close to her. 

Might speak to her, might live and die her own, 

Who knewV — 1 spoke — Oh, Mildred, feel you not 
That now, whih) 1 rcniomber every glance 
Of yours, eacli word of yours, with power to test 
And weigh them in the diamond scales of Pride, 

Bosolved the treasure of a first and last 
Heart’s love shall, have been barttTcd at its worth, 

— That now 1 think upon your purity 
And utter ignorance of guilt— your own 
Or other’s guilt— the mrb«h. pjidisgnised 
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Belifjht at a stransfc novel prize— (I talk 
A silly language, but interpret, you I) 

If I, with fancy at its full, and reason 
Scarce in its germ, enjoined you secrecy, 

If you had pity on my passion, pity 
On my protested sickness of the soul 
To sit beside you, liear you breathe, and watch 
Your eyelids and the eyes beneath — if you 
Accorded gifts and knew not they were gifts — 

If I grew mad at last with enterprise 

And must beliold iiiy beauty in her bower 

Or perish — (I was ignorant of oven 

My own desires — what then w'cre you ?) if sorrow — 

Sin — if tlie end eanio — must I now renounce 
My reason, blind myself to light, say truth 
Is false and lie to God and my own soul ? 

Contempt were all of this ! 

Mil. Do you believe . . , 

Or, Henry, 1 ’ll not wrong you — you htdieve 
That 1 was ignorant. I scarce grieve o’er 
The past ! We 'll love on — you will love me still ! 

Mer, Oh, to love less what one has injured ! Dove, 

Whoso pinion I have rashly hurt, my hn^ast — 

Shall my heart’s warmth not nurse tlieo into strength ? 

Flower f have crushed, shall I not care for tlu o ? 

Bloom o’er my crest my fight-mark and device ! 

Mildred, 1 love you and you love me I 
Mil. Go ! 

Be that your last word. I shall sleep to-night. 

Mer. This is not our last meeting ? 

Mil. One Jiiglit more. 

Mer, And then — think, then ! 

Mil. Then, no sweet courtship-days, 

No dawning consciousness of love for us, 

No strange and palpitating births of sense 
From words and looks, no innocent fears and hopes, 

Beserv es and confidences : morning ’s over ! 

Mer. How else should love’s perfected noontide follow ? 

AU the dawn promised shall the day perform. 

Mil. Bo may it be I but 

You are cautiou.s, love ? 

Are sure that unobserved you scaled the walls ? 

Mer. Oh, trust mo I Then our final meeting’s fixed ? 
To-morrow night ? 

Mil. Farewell I Stay, Henry . . wherefor<> ? 

His foot is on the yew-tree bough — ^tho turf 
IleceivGs him — now the moonlight as he runs 
Embraces him — but ho must go — ^is gone—- 
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Ah, once again he turns — thanks, thanks, iny love I 
Ho ’s gone — Oh, 1 ’ll believe him every word I 
T was so .young — I loved him so — J had 
No mother — (iod forgot me — and 1 fell. 

There may be pardon yet - all 's doubt beyond, 
purely the bitterness of death is past 1 


ACT II. 

ScKNE.— 27/e Library. 

Enter Loim Tre.sham hastily. 

This way— In, Gerard, quick! 

\As Gkkahd enterf^t Tresham icenres the door. 
Now speak! or, uait 

I *11 bid you speak directly, [Sea in Jiimaclf. 

Now repeat 

Firmly and circumstantially the tale 

You ’vo just now told me ; it chides me ; cither 

I did not listen, or the half is gone 

Away from me-- How long have you lived here ? 

Here in my house, your father kex)t our woods 
Before you ? 

—As his father did, my lord. 

1 have been eating sixty years, almost, 

Your bread. 

Tresh, Y'es, yes — you ever were (d all 
The servants in my father’s house, 1 know, 

The trusted one. You ’ll speak the truth. 

aer. 1 ’ll speak 

God’s truth : night after night . . . 

Tresh. Since when ? 

(ier. At least 

A month— each midnight has some man access 
To Lady Mildred’s chamber. 

Tresiu Tush ! “ access 

No wide words like “ access ” to me I 

Qcy, He runs 

Along the woodside, crosses to the south, 

Takes the left tree that ends the avenue . . . 

Trlsh, The last great yew-tree ? 

might stand upon 

The main boughs like a platform . . Then he . . 

Tresh. ^ 
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Ger. . . Climbs up, anci, where they lessen at the top, 

*—1 cannot see distinctly, but he throws, 

I think — for this I do not vouch— a line 
That reaches to the Jjady's casement — 

Tresh. — Which 

He enters not ! Gerard — some wretched fool 
Dares pry into my sister’s privac*y ! 

When such are young, it seems a precious thing 
To have approached, — to merely have approached, 

Got sight of, the abode of her tliey sot 

Tlieir frantic thoughts upon I Ho does not ente r ? 

Gerard ? 

6Vr. There is a lamp that \s full in the midst, 

Under a red square in the painted glass 
Of Lady Mldred’s . . 

Tresh, Leave that name out ! Well ? 

That lamp ? 

Gcr, — Is moved at midnight higher up 

To one pane— a small dark-bluo pane — he waits 
For that among the boughs ; at sight of that, 

I see him, plain as I see you, my lord, 

Open the Lady’s casement, enter there . . . 

Tresh, — And stay ? 

Ger. An hour, two hours. 

Tresh. And this yon saw 

Once ? — twice ? — quick I 

Ger. Twenty times. 

Tresh. And what brings you 

Under the yew-trees ? 

Ger. The first night T loft 

My range so far, to track the stranger stag 
That broke the pale, I sjiw tlic man. 

Tresh. Yet sent 

No cross-brow shaft thro’ the marauder? 

Ger. • ‘ Ihit 

He came, my lord, the first time he w^as seen. 

In a great moonlight, light as any day, 

From Lady Mildred’s cliamber. 

Tresh, [after a pause.] You have no cause — 

— Who could have cause — to do my sister wrong ? 

Ger. Oh, my lord, only once — let me this once 
Speak what is on my mind ! Since first 1 noted 
All this, I ’ve groaned as if a fiery net 
Plucked me this w'ay and that — fire, if I turned 
To her, fire if I turned to yon, and fire, 

If down I flung myself and strove to die. 

The lady could not have been seven years old 
Wlien I was trusted to conduct her safe 
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Thro’ the deer-herd to stroke the snow-white fawn 

I brought to eat bread from lier tiny hand 

Within a month. JShe ever liad a smile 

To greet me with — she . . if it could undo 

What ’s done to lop each limb from off this trunk . . 

All that is foolish talk, not fit for you — 

I mean, I could not speak and bring her hurt 
For Heaven’s compelling : but when I was fixed 
To hold my peace, each morsel of your food 
Eaten beneath your roof, my birth place too, 

Choked me. I wish I had grown mad in doubts 
What it behoved me do. This morn it seemed 
Either I must confess to you, or die : 

Now it is done, I seem the vilest worm 
That crawls, to have betrayed my Lady I 

Tresh. No — 

No — Gerard 1 

(h^r. Let me go ! 

Tresh, A man, you say — 

'What man ? Young ? Not a vulgar hind ? What dress ? 

(icr, A slouched luit and a large dark foreign cloak 
Wraps his whole form : even his face is hid ; 

But 1 should judge him young ; no hind, be sin e I 
Tresh. Why 

(ler. He is ever armed : his sword projects 

Beneath the cloak. 

Tresh, Gerard, - I will not say 

No word, no breath of this I 

Qex. Thanks, thanks, my lord ! Goes. 

TiiRSiiAM pares the room. After a pause. 

Oh, thought ’s absurd I — as with some monstrous fact 
That, when ill thoughts beset us, seems to give 
Merciful God that made the sun and stars, 

The waters and the green delights of earth. 

The lie I I apprehend the monstrous fact — 

Y'et know the Maker of all worlds is good, 

And yield my reason up, inadequate 
To reconcile what yet I do behold — 

Blasting my sense ! There ’s cheerful day outside — 

This is my library— and this the chair 
My father used to sit in carelessly, 

After his soldier- fashion, while 1 stood 
Between his knees to question him — and here, 

Gerard our grey retainer,— as he says, 

Fed with our food from sire to son an age, — 

Has told a story — I am to believe I 

That Mildred . , .oh, no, no I both tales are true, 

Her pure cheek’s story and the forester’s I 
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Would she, or could she, err — much less, confound 
All guilts of treachery^ of craft, of . . . Heaven 
Keep mo within its hand ! — I will sit hero 
Until thought settles and I seo my course. 

Avert, O (lod, only this woo from mo ! 

[/U' he sinks his head between his arms on the tablet 
Guendolen’s voice 18 heard at the door. 

Lord Tresham 1 [She knocks. \ Is Lord Tresham there ? 

[Tkesiiam, hastily turnimgy inills down the first booh 
above him and opens if. 

Tresh. Come in ! [<S7^^r enters. 

Ah, Guendolen — good morning. 

Ouen. Nothing more ? 

Tresh, What should I say more ? 

Guen. Pleasant (jiieslion ! more ? 

This more I Did I besiege poor Mildred's bniin 
Last night till close on morning with “ the Earl ” — 

“ The Earl” — whose worth did I asseverate 
Till I am very fain to hope that . . . Thorold, 

What is all this ? You are not well ! 

Tresh. Who, I ? 

You laugh at mo. 

Gum, Has what I’m fain to hope 

Arrived, then ? Does that huge tum(3 show some blot 
In the Earl’s ’scutcheon come no longer back 
Than Arthur’s tinieV 

Tresh. When left you Mildred’s ohaudier ? 

Guen. Oh, late enough, I told you I The main thing 
To ask is, how I left her chamber, — sure, 

Content yourself, she ’ll grant this paragon 
Of Karls no such ungracious . ... 

Tresh. Bend her hei o 1 

Guen.. Thorold ? 

Tresh. T mean— acquaint ber, Guendolen, — 

— But mildly I 

Guen. Mildly? 

Tresh. Ah, you guess’d aiight I 

I am not well — there is no hiding it. 

But tell her I would see her at her leisure — 

That is, at once ! here in the Library I 
M'lie passage in that old Italian book 
We hunted for so long is found, say, — found -- 
And if I let it slip agiiin , . you see, 

That she must come— and instantly I 

Guen. I ’ll die 

Piecemeal, record that, if there have not gloomed 
Borne blot i’ the ’scutcheon 1 

Tresh. Go ! or, Guendolen, 
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Bo you at call, — with Austin, if you choose, — 

In the adjoining gallery — There, go 1 [Guendolen goes, 

Another lesson to me I you might bid 

A child disguise his heart’s sore, and conduct 

Home sly investigation point by point 

With a smooth brow, as well as bid mo catch 

The iiKpiisitorial cleverness some praise I 

If you liad told me yesterday, “ There ’s ono 

“ You needs must circumvent and practise with, 

“ Entrap by policies, if 5^011 would worm 
“ The truth out — and that one is — Mildred ! ” There — 

There— reasoning is thrown away on it I 

IVove she ’s unchaste . . why you may after puove 

That she ’s a poisonei*, traitress, what you wdll ! 

Where I can comprehend nought, nought ’s to say. 

Or do, or tliink ! Force on me but the first 
Abomination, — then outpour all plagues. 

And I shall ne’er make count of them 1 

Enter Mildred. 

Mil. What book 

Is it I wanted, Thorold ? Gucndolen 
Thought you wer e ))al() — ^y ou are not pale I That book ? 

That ’s Latin surely 1 

Tresh. Mildred — ^hore ’s a line — 

(Don’t lean on me —I ’ll English it for you) 

“ Love compiors all things.” What love conquers them ? 

What love should you esteem-— best love ? 

Mil. True love. 

Tresh. T moan, and should have said, whoso love is b«?bt 
Of all thnt love or tliat ^u’ofess to lovt* ? 

Mil. The list’s so long— there ’s father’s, mother’s, hus- 
band’s . . . 

Tresh. Mildred, I do believe a brother’s love 
For a sole sister must exceed them all I 
For see now, only see I there 's no alloy 
Of earth that creeps into the perfect’ st gold 
■ Of other loves — no gratitude to claim ; 

You never gave her life — not even aught 
That keeps life — never tended her, instrncoed. 

Enriched her — so your love can claim no right 
O’er hers save pure love’s claim— that ’s what I call 
Freedom from earthliness. You ’ll never hope 
To bo such friends, for instance*, she and you, 

As when you hunted cowslips in the woods. 

Or played together in the meadow hay. 

Oh yes — witli age, respect comes, and your worth 
Is felt, there ’s growing sympathy of tastes, 
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There’s ripened friendship, there’s confirmed esteem, 

— Much head these make a"ainfit the new-comer ! 

The startling aiiparition — tlie strange youth — 

Whom one half-hour’s conversing with, or, sa^’, 

Mere gazing at, shall change (beyond all change 
This Ovid ever sang about !) your soul 
. . . Her soul, that is, — the sister's soul I With her 
’Twas wdnter yesterday ; now, all is warmth, 

The green leaf’s springing and tho turtle’s Miice, 

** Arise and come away ! ” Come whithoi ? - far 
Enough from the esteem, respect, and all 
The brother’s somewhat insignificant 
Array of rights I all which lie knows before — 

Has calculated on so long ago I 
I think such love, (apart from yours and mine,) 

Contented with its little term of life, 

Intending to retire betimes, aware 

How soon the background must be place for it, 

I think, am sure, a brother’s love exet'cds 
All the world’s loves in its unworldliiiess. 

MiL What is this for ? 

Treah. This, Mildred, is it for ! 

Oh, no, I cannot go to it so soon I 

That *8 one of many points my haste Icdt out — 

Each day, eacli hour throws forth its silk-slight film 
Between the being tied to yon by birth, 

And you, until those slender threads compose 
A web that shrouds her daily life of liopes 
And fears and fancies, all her life, from yours — 

So close’ you live and yet so far apart ! 

And must 1 rend this web, tear up, break down 

The sweet and palpitating mystery 

That makes her sacred ? You — for you I mean, 

Shall I speak— shall I not speak ? 

MiL Speak ! 

Treah. I will. 

Is there a story men could — any man 
Could tell of yon, you would conceal from me ? 

I 'll never think there ’s falsehood on that lip ! 

Say “ There is no such story men could tell,” 

And I ’ll believe you, tho’ 1 disbelieve 
The world . . the world of better men than I, 

And women such us I suppose you — Hpeak ! 

[After a pause,] Not speak ? Explain then I clear it tip, then f 
Move 

Home of the miserable weight away 

That presses lower than the grave ! Not speak 7 

Some of the dead weight, Mildred 1 Ah, if I 
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Could brill" myself to plainly make their charge 
Against yon I Must T, Mildred? Silent still? 

\7\fter a j) insc.] Is there a gallant that has night by night 
Admittance to your chamber ? 

[After ajp'ittAx'.J Then, his name I 

Till now, I only liad a thought for you — 

But now, — his name ! 

Mil. Tliorold, do you devise 

Fit expiation for my guilt, if fit 
There be ! ’tis nought to say that I ’ll endure 
And bless you, — that my spirit yearns to purge 
Her stains off in the fierce renewing tire — 

But do not plunge me into other guilt ! 

Oh, guilt enough I 1 cannot toll his name. 

Tresh. Then judge yourself ! How should I act ? Pronounce ! 

Mil. Oh, Thorold, you must ncA’or tempt me thus I 
To dic' liere in this ehainhcr hy that sword 
Would seem likt* punishnient — so should 1 glide, 
liike an areh-cheat, into extremest bliss I 
’Ihvere easily arranged for me 1 but you — 

What would become of you ? 

Tresh, And what w'ill nov/ 

Become of me ? I’ 11 hide your shame and mine 
From every eye ; the dead must heave their hearts 
Under the marble of our chapel-floor ; 

They cannot rise and blast you 1 You may wed 
Your paramour above our mother’s tomb ; 

Our mother cannot move from ’neath your foot. 

We tw'O will somehow wear this one day out : 

But with to-morrow hastens here — the Harl I 

The youth without suspicion that faces come 

From Heaven, and hearts from . . . whence proceed such hearts? 

I have despatched last night at your command 

A missive bidding him present himself 

To-morrow here — thus much is said — the rest 

Is understood as if ’tw'cre written down — 

“ His suit finds favour in your eyes,” — now dictate 
This morning’s letter that shall countermand 
Last night’s — do dictate that ! 

Mil, But, Thorold— if 

I will receive him as I said ? 

Tresh, The Earl ^ 

Mil, I will receive him I 

Tresh, [^Startmg ujp,'] Ho there ! Guendolen \ 

Guendolen and Austin enter. 

And, Austin, you are welconie tpo I Look there 1 
The woman there I 
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Am. d Gucn, How? Mildred? 

Tresli. Mildred once 1 

Now the receiver night by night, wdien 8leep 
Blesses the inmates of her father’s house, 

— I say, the soft sly wanton that receives 
Her guilt’s accomplice ’neath this roo- which holds 
You, Guendolen, you, Austin, and has held 
A thousand Treshams — never one like her I 
No lighter of the signal lamp lier quick 
Foul breath near quenches in hot eagerness 
To mix with breath fis foul ! no loosener 
Of the lattice, practisc'd in the stealthy tread, 

The low voice and the noiseless come-and-go ! 

Not one composer of the Bacchant’s mitm 
Into — what you thought Mildred’s, in a word ! 

Know' her I 

Gucn, Oh, Mildred, look to me, at least ! 

Thorold — she 's dead, I ’d say, but that she stands 
Bigid as stone and whiter ! 

Tresh, Yoti have heard . . . 

Gueu. Too much ! you must proceed no further ! 

Mil. y f 

Proceed — All’s trutli I Go from me ! 

Tresh, AH is truth, 

She tolls you ! Well, you know, or ought to ktiow, 

All this I would forgive iti her. I ’d enn 
Each precept the harsh world enjt)ins, I’d take 
Our ancestors’ stern verdicts one by one, 

I ’d bind myself before them to exact 

The prescribed vengeance — and one word of hers, 

The sight of her, the bare least jiiemory 
Of Mildred, my one sister, my heart’s pride 
Above all prides, luy all-in-all so long, 

Had scattered every trace of my resolve I 
What were it silently to w'aste aw'ay 
And see her waste away from this day forth, 

Two scathed things with l(‘isuro to repent, 

And grow acquainted with the grave, and die, 

Tired out if not at peace, and be forgotten ? 

It were not so impossible to bear I 

But this — that, fresh from last night’s pledge renewed 

Of love with the successful gallant there, 

She ’ll calmly bid me help her to entice, 

Inveigle an unconscious trusting youth 

Who thinks her all that ’s chaste, and good, and pure, 

— Invite me to betray him . , whe so fit 

As^ honour’s self to cover sliame’s arch-deed ? 

— That she 11 receive Mertoun— (her own phrase)- 
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This, who could Ixnir ? Why, you have hoard of thieves, 
Stabbers, the earth’s disgrace — who yet have laughed, 

“ Talk not of tortures to me — I ’ll betray 

“No ooinrado I ’vo pledged faith to ! ’’ — you have heard 

Of wretched women — all but Mildreds — tied 

By wild illicit ties to losels vilo 

You ’d tempt them to forsake ; and they ’ll reply 

“ Gold, friends, repute, I left for him, 1 have 

“ In him, why should I leave him then for gold, 

“ Keputc, or friends ? ’’ — and you have felt your heart 
llespond to such poor outcasts of the world 
As to so many friends ; bad as you please, 

You ’ve felt they wen^ God’s men and women still. 

So not to be disowned by you ! but slie, 

That stands there, calmly gives her lover up 
As means to wed the J^kirl that she may hide 
Their intercourse tlie surelier I and, for this, 

I curse her to her face before you all ! 

Shame hunt her from the earth I Then Heaven do right 
To both I It hoars me now — shall judge her then I 

[As Mildred faints and fallsj Tresham rushes out 
Aiis. Stay, Tresham, we ’ll accompany you 1 
Gurn, We ? 

What, and leave Mildred ? We ? why, where ’s my place 
But by her side, and where ’s yours but by mine ? 

Mildrtul — one word — only look at me, then I 
Aus. No, Gueiidolen ! I echo Thorold’s voice I 
She is unworthy to behold . . 

Guen, Us two ? 

If you spoke on reflection, and if I 
Approved your speech — if you (to put the thing 
At lowest) you, the soldier, bound to make 
The King’s cause yours, and fight for it, and throw 
llegard to others of its right or wrong. 

— If with a death-white woman you can help, 

TiCt alone sister, let alone a Mildred, 

You left her— or if 1, her cousin, friend 
This morning, jdayfellow but yesterdays 
Who ’vo said, or thought at least a thousand times, 

“ I ’d serve you if I could,” should now face round 
And say “ Ah, that’s to only signify 
“ I ’d servo you while you ’re fit to servo yourself — 

“ So long as fifty eyes await the turn 
“ Of yours to forestall its yet half- formed wish, 

I ’ll profiler my assistance you’ll not need— - 
** When every tongue is praising you, I ’ll join 
“ The praisers’ chorus — when you’re hemmed about 
With lives between you and detraction-lives 
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“ To be laid down if a rude voice, rash eye, 

Bough hand should violate the sacred ring 
“ Their worship throws about you, — then indeed, 

** Who* ’ll stand up for you stout as I ? ” If so 
We said and so we did, — not Mildred tliere 
Would be unworthy to behold us botli. 

But we should bo unworthy, both of us, 

To be beheld by— by — your meanest dog, 

Which, if that sword were broken in your face 
Before a crowd, that badge torn off your breast, 

And you cast out with bootings and ci)ntompt. 

— Would push liis way thro’ all the hooters, gam 
Your side, go off with you and all your shame 
To the next ditch >ou chose to die m ! Austin, 

Do you love me ? Here ’s Austin, Mildred,— liero ’s 
Y"our brother says ho does not believe half -- 
No, nor half that— of all he heard ! He su^s, 

Look up and take hio hand ! 

Alts. liook up and take 

, j\fy hand, dear Mildred I 

Afil. I -I was so young ! 

Beside, I loved him, Thorold — and I luwl 
No mother— God for got me— so I fell I 
Oue7i. Mildred I 

Afd. ilequiro no further! Did I dream 

That I could palliate what is done ? AH ’s true. 

Now, punish mo ! A woman takes niy liand ! 

Ijet go my hand ! You do not know, I see - 
I thought that Thorold told you. 

Ouen. What is tliis ? 

Where start you to ? 

^ Mil. Oh, Austin, loosen mo 1 

You hoard the whole of it— your eyes wore worse', 

In thou* surprise, than Thorold’s ! Oh, unh ss 

Y^ou stay to <3xeoutc his sentence, loose 

My hand ! Has Thorokl gone, and are you here ? 

^ Guen. Here, Mildred, wo two fricuids of yours will wait 
Y'our bidding ; be you silent, sh’op or muse I 
Only, when you shall want your bidding done, 

How can we do it if wo are not by ? 

Here ’s Austiii waiting patiently your will ! 

One spirit to command, and one to love 
And to believe in it and do its best, 

Boor as that is; to help it — why, the world 
Has been won many a time, its length and breadth, 
such a beginning I 
Mil. I believe 

If once I threw my arms about your neck 
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And sunk my head upon your breast, that I 
Should weep again 1 

Gtien. Let go her hand now, Austin. 

Wait for me. — Pace the gallery and think 
On the world’s seeiiiings and realities 

Until I call you. [Austin goes. 

Mil, No~T cannot weep ! 

No more tears from this l>rain — no sleep— no tears I 

0 Guendolen, 1 love you I 

(tiien. Yes : and “ love ” 

Is a short word that says so very much I 
It says that you confide m me. 

Mil. Confide I 

(Juen, Your lover’s name, then 1 I ’vc so much to learn, 
Ere 1 can work in your behalf 1 

MU, My friend. 

You know I cannot tell liis name. 

(turn. At least 

He is ,>our lover ? and you love him too ? 

MU, All, do you ask me that ?- but I am fallen 
So low I 

Ouen, You love him still, then ? 

MU, My sole prop 

Against the guilt that crushes me 1 I say, 

Each night ere I lie down, “ I was so young — 

“ I had no mother — and 1 loved him so 1 ” 

And then God seems indulgent, and I dare 
Trust him my soul in sleep. 

(ruen. How could you let us 

E’en talk to you about Lord Mertoim then 
MU, There is a cloud around me. 

Quen, But you said 

You would receive his suit in spite of this ? 

Mil, I say there is a cloud . . 

Quen, No cloud to me I 

Lord Mertouii and your lover are the same I 
Mil, What maddest fancy ... 

Guen, [calling aloud.] Austin 1 (Spare your pains — 

When I have got a truth, that truth 1 keep) — 

Mil. By all you love, sweet Guendolen, forbear I 
Have I confided in you . . 

Quell, J ust for this I 

Austin ! — Oh, not to guess it at the first I 
But I did guess it — that is, I divined — 

Felt by an instinct how it was — why elso 
Should I pronounce you free from all that heap 
Of sins which had been irredeemable ? 

1 felt they were not yours — what other way 
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Than this, noL yours ? The secret ’s wholly mine ! 

MIL If you would see me die bcfoi'e his face . . 

Guen. I ’d hold my peace 1 And if the hhirl returns 
To-night ? 

Mil, Ah, Heaven, he lost ! 

Guen, I thought so ! Austin 1 

Enter Austin. 

Oh, whore have you been hiding ? 

Aus, Thorold ’s gone, 

I know not how, aci-oss the meadow-land. 

I watched him till I lost him in the skirts 
Of the beech- wood. 

Guen, Gone ? All thwarts us ! 

Mil, Thorold too ? 

Guen, I have thought. First lead this i\Iildiod to her room. 
Go on the other side : and then we ’ll seek 
Your brother ; and I ’ll tell you, by the way, 

Tlie greatest comfort in the world. You said 
There was a clew to all. llemember, sweet, 

He said there was a clew ! I hold it. Come I 


ACT III. 

Scene I . — The end of the Ycw4rcc Avenue anider Mildred’s 
windoio, A light seen through a cental red pane. 

Ent^r Tresham through the trccft. 

Again hero ! But T cannot lose myself. 

The heath — the orchard — I have traversed glades 
And dells and bosky paths which used to lead 
Into green wild- wood depths, bewildering 
My boy’s adventurous stop ; find now they tend 
Hither or soon or late ; the blackest shade 
Breaks up, the thronged trunks of the trees ope wide, 

And the dim turret I have fled from fronts 
Again my step ; the very idver put 
Its arm about me and conducted mo 
To this detested spot. AVhy, then, I ’ll shun 
Their will no longer — do your will with me ! 

Oh, bitter I To have reared a towering scheme 
Of happiness, and to behold it razed, 

Were nothing : all men hope, and see llieir hopes 
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Frustrate, and grieve awhile, and hope anew : 

But I . . to hope that from a line like ours 
No horrid prodigy like this would spring, 

Were just as though I hoped that from these old 
Confederates against the sovereign day. 

Children of older and yet older sires 
(Whose living coral berries dropped, as now 
On me, on many a baron’s surcoat once, 

On many a beauty’s wimple) w'ould proceed 
No poison-tree, to thrust, from ITell its root. 

Hither and thither its strange snaky arms. 

Why came I here? What must 1 do? — [a hell strikes.'] — A 
bell ? 

Midnight I and ’tis at midnight . . . Ah, I catch 
— Woods, river, plains, I catch your meaning now, 

And 1 obey you I Hist I This tree w'ill serve I 

[He retires behind one of the trees. After a pause, enter 
Mertoun cloaked as before, 

Mer, Not time I Beat out thy last voluptuous beat 
Of hope and fear, my heart ! I thought tlie clock 
In the chapel struck as 1 was pushing thro’ 

The ferns. And so I shall no more see rise 
My love-star I Oh, no matter for the past I . 

So much the more delicious task to s (‘0 
Mildred revive : to pluck out, thorn by thorn. 

All traces of the rough forbidden patli 
My rash love lured her to I Each day must see 
Some fear of hers effaced, some hope renewed I 
Then there will bo surprises, unforeseen 
Delights in store. I ’ll not regret the past I 

[The light is 'placed above in the purple pane. 
And see, my signal rises I Mildred’s star 1 
I never saw it lovelier than now 
It rises for the last time I If it sets, 

’Tis that the re-assuring sun may dawn ! 

[As he prepares to ascend the last tree of the avenue, 
Tresham arrests his arm. 

Unhand me — peasant, by your grasp ! Here ’s gold. 

’Twas a Jiiad freak of iniiu'. I said I ’d pluck 
A branch from the white- blossom (‘d shrub beneath 
The casement there I Take this, and hold your peace. 

Tresh, Into the moonlight yonder, come with me I 
— Out of the shadow ! 

Mer. I am armed, fool ! 

Tresh. Yes, 

Or no ? — You ’ll come into the light, or no ? 

My hand is on your throat— refuse 1 — 

Mer 


That voice I 
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Where have I heard . . no — that was mild and slow. 

I ’ll come with you I [ They advance. 

Tresh. You’re armed — that ’s well. 

Your name — ^who are you ? 

Mer. (Tresham I — she is lost !) 

Tresh, Oh, silent ? Do you know, you bear yourself 
Exactly as, in curious dreams I Ve had 
How felons, this wild earth is full of, look 
When they ’re detected, still your kind has looked ! 

The bravo holds an assured countenance, 

The thief is voluble and plausible, 

But silently the slave of lust has crouched 
When I have fancied it before a man ! 

Your name ? 

Mer. I do conjure Lord Tresham — a 3 % 

Kissing his foot, if so I might prevail — 

That he for his own sake forbear to ask 
My name 1 As Heaven ’s above, his future weal 
Or woe depends upon my silence ! Vain I 
I read your white inexorable face I 

Know mo. Lord Tresham 1 [He throws off his disguises, 

Tresh, Mertoun I 

[After <i ])au8e.^ Draw now I 

Mer, Hear me 

But speak first t 

Tresh, Not one hast wwd on yoia life I 

Be sure that I will strangle in your throat 
The least word that informs me how you live 
And yet seem what j’ou seem 1 Ko doubt ’twas you 
Taught Mildred still to keep that face and sin 1 
We should join hands in frantic sympathy 
If you once taught me the unteachable, 

Explained how you can live so, and so lie ! 

W^ith God’s help I retain, despite my sense, 

The old belief— a life like yours is still 
Impossible I Now draw ! 

Mer, Not for m,y sake, 

Do I entreat a hearing — for your sake, 

And most, for her sake I 

Tresh, Ha, ha ! what should I 

Know of 3 'our wajs ? A miscreant like yourself, 

How must one rouse liis ire ? — A blow ?— that ’s prido, 

No doubt, to him 1 one spurns him, does one not ? 

Or sets the foot upon his mouth — or spits 
Into his face I Come — which, or all of these ? 

Mer, ’Twixt him, and me, and Mildred, Heaven be judge 1 
Can I avoid this ? Have your will, my Lord ! 

[He drawSf and, after a few passes, falls. 
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Treshn You are not hurt ? 

Mcr, You ’ll hear me no’W ! 

Trcali. But rise 1 

Mer» Ah, Tresham, say I not “ you ’ll hear me now I ” 

And what procures a man the ri^^ht to speak 
In his defence before his fellow-inan, 

But — I suppose — the thought that presently 
He may have Ioa\e to speak before his God 
His whole defence ? 

Treah. Kot liurt ? It cannot be I 

You made no (jffort to resist me. Where 
Bid niy sword reach you? Why not have returiied 
My thnisls ? Hurt where ? 

Mer. My lord 

Trcah, How young ho is I 

Mcr, Lord Tresham, I am very young, and yet 
I have entangled otlier lives with mine. 

Do let iiie speak — and do believe my speech, 

That when I die before you presently, 

Treah, Can you stay here till I return with help ? 

Mcr. Oh, stay by me I When I was less than boy 
I did you grievous wrong, and know it not - - 
Upon my hoiu-ur, knew' it not I Once known, 

I could not find wdiat seemed a bettor w ay 
To right you than I took : my life — you feel 
How' less than nothing had been giving you 
The life you ’ve taken I But I thought my way 
The bett(}r — ordy for your sake and hers. 

And as you have docidetl otherwise. 

Would i had an inlinity of lives 
To offer you ! — now say — instruct me — think 1 
Can you from out the minutes I liave left 
Eke out my reparation ? Uh — think — think ! 

For 1 must wiring a partial - dare I say, 

Forgiveness from you, ere 1 die ? 

Tresk. 1 do 

Forgive you. 

Mer. Wiiit and ponder that great word I 

Because, if you forgive me, 1 shall hope 
To speak to you of — Mildred I 

Tresh. IM c rtoun , — ha cto 

And anger have undone us. ’Tis not you 
Should tell me for a novelty you ’re young-- 
Thoughtless — unable to recall the past ! 

Be but your pardc ii .mple as iny ow’ii I 

Mci\ Ah, Tresham, that a sword-stroke and a drop 
Of blood or two, should bring all this about ! 

Why, ’twas my very fear of you— my love 
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Of you — (what passion 's like a boy’s for one 
Like you ?) — that ruined iiio 1 I dreamed of you — 

, you, all accomplished, courted everywhere, 

The scholar and the gentleman. I burned 
To knit myself to you — but 1 was young, 

And your surpassing reputation kept me 
So far aloof— oh, wherefore all that love 
With less of love, my glorious yesterdtiy 
Of praise and gentle words and kindest looks, 

Had taken place perchance siv months ago 1 
Even now — how happy wo had been I And yet 
I know tlie thought of this escaped yon, Tresliam ! 

Ijct me look up into your face— I feel 

’Tis changed above me — yet my eyes are glazed. 

Where ? where ? 

[As he endeavour €s to raise himself, his eye eotches 
the lamp. 

Ah, Mildred I What will Mildred do ? 
Tresham, her life is bound up in the life 
That ’s bleeding fast away I — I ’ll live — must li\e, 

There I if you ’ll only turn mo I shall live 

And save her ! Tresham— oh, had you but heard ! 

Had you but heard I What right fiavo >011 to set 
The thoughtless foot upon her life and mine, 

And then say, as wo perish, “ Had £ thought, 

“ All had gone otherwise ” We ’vc sinned and die : 

Never you sin, Lord Tresham I — for you ’ll die, 

And God will judge you. 

Tresh, Yes, be satisfied — 

That process is begun. 

Mer, And she sits there 

Waiting for ino. Now, say you this to her — 

You— not another — say, J saw him die 
As ho breathed this — “ 1 love her”— (you don’t know 
What those three small words mean) say, loving her 
Lowers me down the bloody slopes to death 
With memories ... I speak to her— not you, 

Who had no pity - will have no remorse. 

Perchance intend her . . . Die along with me, 

Dear Mildred I — ’tis so easy — and you ’ll ’scape 
So much unkindness I Can J lie at rest, 

Witli rude speech spoken to you, ruder dee<ls 
l)one to 3^011 — heartless men to have my heart, 

And I tied down with grave-clothes and the worm, 

Aw’are, perhaps, of every blow— O God I — 

Upon those lips— j^et of no power to tear 

The felon stripe by stripe ? Die, Mildred I Leave 

Their honourable world to them — for God 
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We ’re good enough, tho’ the world casts us out I 

[A whistle is heard, 

Tresh. IIo, Gerard I 


Enter Gekard, Austin, and Guendolen, with lights. 

No one speak I you see what ’s done ! 
X cannot bear another voice 1 
, Mer, There ’s light — ■ 

Taght all about ino and I move to it. 

Treshain, did I not tell you — did you not 
Just proiiiiso to deliver words of mine 
To Mildred ? 

Tresh, I will bear those words to her. 

Mer, Now? 

Tresh. Now ! Lift you ihe body, Gerard, and leave mo 
The head. 

fyls they half -raised Mertoun, he turns suddenly, 

Mer. I kiKUV they turned mo — turn me not from her 1 
Tliere 1 stay you I there I IVics. 

Ouen. [(f/ter a pause,] Austin, remain you hero 
Witli Thorold until Gcirard comes with help — 

Then lead him to his chamber. I must go 
To Mildred. 

Tresh, Guendolen, T hoar each word 
You utter — did you hoar him bid me give 
His message ? Did you hear my promise ? I, 

And only 1, see ]\Iildred I 

Guen, She will die. 

Tresh, Oh no, she will not die I I dare not hope 
She ’ll die. What ground have you to think she ’ll die ? 

Why, Austin ’s witli you 1 

Aus. Had we but arrived 

Before you fought ! 

Tresh, There was no light at all I 

He let me slaughter him the boy 1- -I ’ll trust 
The body tlnu’ti to you and Gerard — thus 1 
Now bear him on before me. 

Whith(‘r boar him ? 

Tresh. Oh, to my chamluT. When w’o nu‘et there next, 

Wc sliall be iViends. [They hear out the body of Mertoun. 

Will she die, Guendolen ? 

(hten. Whore are you taking me ? 

Tresh. ^ 

Now answ'er me. Shall you in your whole life 
— You who have nought to do wuth Mertoun s fato, 

Now you have se('n his breast upon the turf, 

Shall you o’er walk this way if you can help ? 

When' you and Austin wander aiTu-in-arm 
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Thro’ oiir ancostnil ^^rouiids, will not a shatlo 
Be ever on the meadow and the ■waste — 

Another kind of shade than when the night 
Shuts the woodside with all its whispers up ! 

But will you ever so forget his breast 
As willingly to cross this bloody turf 
Under the black yew avenue ? ’riiat ’s well I 
You turn your head ! and I then ? — 

Giien, WJiat is done 

Is done ! My care is for the living. Thorold, 

Bear up agauist this burthen — more remains 
To set the neck to ! 

Tresh. Boar and ancient trees 

IVIy fathers planted, and 1 loved so well ! 

What have I done that, like some fabled crime 
Of yore, lets loose a fnry leading thus 
Her miserable dance amidsc yon all ? 

Oh, never more for me shall winds intone 
With iill your tops a vast antiphony, 

DemandiiJg and responding in God’s praise I 
Hers ye are now — not mine 1 Farewell — Farewell 1 


Scene II. — MinnuEo’s OInnher, Miediied alone. 

He comes not! I have heard of those who seemed 
liesourceless in prosperity, — you thouglit 
Sorrow might slay them when she listed — yet 
Bid they so gather up their diflu.sed strengtli 
At her first menace, that they bade her sti ike. 

And stood and laughed her subtlest skill to scorn. 

Oh, *tis not so witli mo I the first woe fell, 

And the rest fall upon it, not on me : 

Else should I bear that Henry comes not ? — fails 
Just this first night out of so many nights ? 

Loving is done with I Were he sitting now, 

As so few hours since, on that seat, we ’d love 
No more — contrive no thoiisaiid happy ways 
To hide love from the loveless, any more \ 

I think I might have urged some little point 
In my defence, to Thorold ; ho was breathless 
For the least hint of a defence ; but no 1 
The first shame over, all that would might fall. 

No Henry I Yot I merely sit and think 

The morn’s deed o’er and o’er. I must have crept 
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Out of myself. A Miiar(‘(l that has lost 

Her lover— oh. 1 tlare not look upon 

hJueh woo 1 1 crouch away froiri it ! ’Tis she, 

Mildred, will break her heart, not I ! The world 
Forsakes me— only Henry’s left me — left? 

^Vhen 1 have lost him, for h(i does not come, 

And I sit stupidly . , . (fii. Heaven, break up, 

This worse than anf’uish, this mad apathy, 
l>y any means or a)iy inesv^enger ! 

Tresih. [without, | 'Mildred I 

MiL Come in ! Heaven hears mo \ 

[Trir.sHAM cw/cr.s.] You? alone? 

Oh. no more cursing! 

Trcali. IVlildred, 1 must sit. 

There — you sit I 

Mil, Say it, Tliorold — do not look 

The curse— d('liver all ^ou come to say ! 

AVhat must la'cnine of nu* ? Oh, speak that thotight 
Which mak(‘s .^our brow and cheek .so pale I 

Trrfth. ]\Iy thou gilt ? 

MU. All of it I . 

Trrsh. How we waded— years ago — 

After those waterdilies, till the plash, 

I know not how, surprised us ; and you dared 
Meithor advance nor turn back, so we stood 
Laughing imd crying until Gerard came — 

Once safe upon the turf, the loudest, too, 

For ouc(* luore reaching the relinquished prize I 
How idle thoughts arc— some men’s— dying men’s I 
Mildred, — 

Mil. You call mo kindlier hy niy name 

Than even yesterday— what is in that? 

Tirah. It weighs so much upon my mind that I 
This morning took an oflice not my own I 
I might . , of course I must be glad t>r giieved. 

Content or not, at every little thing 

That touches you— T may with a. wrung heart 

Even reprove you, Mildred ; 1 did more — 

AVill you forgi\e me ? 

Mi). Thorold? do you mock ? . . 

Or no . . and yet you bid me . . say that word 1 

Trcsli. Forgive me, Mildred ! — are you silent, sweet? 

Mil. [starting tq).] Why does not Henry Mcrtoiin come to- 
night ? 

Are yoUi too, silent ? 

[Dashing his mantle aside and i^oiniing to his scab- 
hard, which is empty. 

Al), this speaks for you I 
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You ’ve murdered Henry Mertoun I now proceed I 
What is it I must pjirdon ? This and all ? 

Well, I do pardon you — I think I do. 

Thorold, how very wretched you must be ! 

Tresh, Ho bade me tell you . * 

Mil. What T do forbid 

Your utterance of! so much that you may tell 
And will not — how you murdered him . . but, no ! 

You ’ll tell me that ho loved me, never more 
Than bleeding out his life there — ^must I say 
“ Indeed,” to that ? Enough I 1 pardon you ! 

Tresh. You cannot, Mildred ! for the liarsh words, yes : 
Of this last deed Another ’s Judge — whoso doom 
I wait in doubt, despondency, and fear. 

lM/7. Oh true ! there ’s nought for mo to pardon ! True I 
You loosed my soul of all its cares at once — 

Death makes me sure of him for over ! Yoit 
Toll me his last words He shall tell mo them. 

And take my answer — not in words, but reading 
Himself the heart I had to read him late, 

Which death . . . 

Tresh. Death ? yon are dying too ? Well said 

Of Gueiidolen ! I dared not hope you ’d die — 

But she was sure of it. 

Mil, Tell Qucndolen 

I loved her, and toll Austin . • . 

Tresh. • . Him you loved — 

And mo ? 

Mil, Ah, Thorold ! was ’t not rashly done 
To quench that blood, on fire with youth and hope 
And love of me, whom you loved too, and yet 
Suffered to sit here waiting his approach 
While you were slaying him ? Oh, doubtlessly 
You let him speak his poor confused boy’s-spccch 
— Do his poor utmost to disarm your wrath 
And respite me ! — you let him try to give 
The story of our loves, and ignorance, 

And the brief madness, and jho long despair — 

You let him plead all this, because your code 
Of honour bids you hear before you strike : 

But at the end, as he looked up for life 
Into your eyes — you struck him down 1 

Tresh. No 1 no I 

Had I but heard him — had I let him speak 
Half the truth — less — had I looked long on him, 

I had desisted ! Why, as he lay there, 

The moon on his Hushed cheek, I gathered all 
The story ere he told it I I saw thro’ 
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The tronblocl surface of his crime and yours 

Al depth of purity iminovablc 1 

Had I but ^(lanced, where all accincd turbidest, 

Had gleamed sonui inlet to the calm beneath 1 
1 would not glance — my punishment’s at hand. 

There, Mildred, is the truth ! and you — say on — 

You curse mo ? 

Mil. As I dare approach that Heaven 

Which has not bade a living thing despair, 

Which needs no code to ke(^p its grace from stain, 

But bids the vilest worm that turns on it 
Desist and be forgiven, — I — forgive not, 

But bless you, Thorold from my soul of souls ! 

[Falls on his neeJe. 

There I do not thiid^ too much upon the past 1 
The clo\id that ’s broke was all the same a cloud 
While it stood up l)etween my friend and you ! 

You hurt him ’neath its shadow — but is that 
Ho past retrieve 1 have his heart, you know — 

I may dispose of it — T give it you ! 

It loves you as mine loves I Confirm me, Henry ! 

[Dies. 

T resit. I wish thee joy, beloved I I am glad 
In thy full gladness I 

Guen. [without.] Mildred! TreshamI 

1 Fn i erin g wi t h Au stin . J Th orold , 

I could desist no longer. Ah, she swoons ! 

That’s well 

Tresh. Oh ! hotter far than that I 

Guen. Hhc ’s dead I 

Let me unlock her arms ! 

Tresh. Hhc threw them thus 

About niy neck and blessed me, and then died. 

— You ’ll let them stay now, Guendolen I 
Aus. Leave her 

And look to him I What ails you, Thorold ? 

Guen. White 

As she — and whiter ! Austin — quick — this side ! 

Aus. A froth is oozing thro’ his clenched teeth — 

Both lips, where they ’re not bitten thro’, are black I 
Hpeak, dearest Thorold 1 

Tresh. Something does weigh down 

My neck beside her weight : thanks : I should fall 
But for you, Austin, I believe I — there, there — 

’Twin pass away soon ! — ah,— I had forgotten — 

I am dying. 

Guen. Thorold — Thorold — why was this 5* 

Tresh. 1 said, just as I drank the poison off, 
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The earth would bo no longer earth to mo, 

The life out of all life was gone from mo ! 

There are blind ways provided, the forodone 
Heai’t-w eary player in this pageant-world 
Drops out by. letting the main masque dohlo 
By the conspicuous portal i—l am through— 

Just through !-— 

Guen. Don’t leave him, Austin ! death is close. 

Tresh. Already Mildred’s face is poacofuller ! 

J sec* ^\ou, Austin-— feel you — here’s my hand, 

Put yours in it— You, Gnendolt‘n, \tnirs too ! 

You ’re Lord and Jjady now— Yhni ’re Tr(*r.]i<iiiis~-Name 
And fame are yours— You liold our ’Scutcheon up. 

Austin, no Blot on it I You see liow hlood 
Must wasli one blot away : the first blot (ame 
And the first blood came. To the vain world's eye 
All ’s gules again— no care fo the \ain woild, 

From whence the red ^Yas drawn 1 
Aus. No Idot shall come ! 

Tresh, I said that— yet it did come. Should it come, 
Vengeance is GckVs not man’s, llcmcmber jne ! [Dies. 

Guen, [Ictiirifj fall the juilsekss arm.] Ah, Thorold, wc can 
but— remember you ! 
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RETUEN OF THE DRUSES. 


PERSONS. 


The Grand-Master’s Prefect. 
The Patriarch’s Nuncio. 

The Republic’s Admiral. 

Lots dk 1)reux, Knight- 
Novice, 

Initiated Druses -D.taiul. 

„ „ Khalil. 


Initiated Druses— Anael. 

„ „ Maani. 

„ „ Kaushook, 

Baghib, Ayoob, and others. 
Uninitiated Druses. 

Prefect’s Guard, Nuncio’s 
Attendants, Adniiral’s Foi ct . 


Time, 14—. 

Place, An Islet of the Southern Sporades, colonised by Druses 
of Lebanon, and garrisoned by the Knights-Hospitallers of 
Rhodes. 


Scene— A Hall in the Prefect’s Palace. 


ACT I. 

Enter stealthily Karshook, Baghib, Ayoob, and other initiated 
Druses, each as he enters casting off a robe that conceals his 
distinctiAje black vest and white turban / theUy as giving a 
loose to exultation ^ — 

Kar, The moon is carried off in piirplo fire : 

Day breaks at last ! Break glory, with the day, 

On Djabal’s dread incarnate mystery 
Now ready to resume its pristine shape 
Of Hakeem, as the Khalif vanished erst 
In what seemed death to uninstructed eyes, 

On red Mokattain’s verge — our Founder’s tiesh. 

As he resumes our Founder’s function 1 

V 3 
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Bagh, — Death 

Sweep to the Cliristian Prefect that enslaved 
So long us sad Druse exiles o’er the sea ! 

Ay* — Most be thine, O Mother-mount ! Thy brood 
Returns to thee, no outcasts as we left, 

But thus —but thus I Behind, our Prefect's corse ; 

Before, a presence like the morning — tliine, 

Absolute Djabal late, — God Hakeem now 
That day breaks ! 

Kar. Off, then, -with disguise at last I 

As from Our forms this hateful garb we stiij), 

Lose every tongue its glozing accent too, 

Discard each limb the ignoble gesture ! (’ry, 

’Tis the Druse Nation, warders on our mount 
Of the world’s secret, since the birth of time, 

— No kindred slips, no offsets from ihv stock, 

No spawn of Christians are we, Prefect, avo 
AYho rise . . . 

Ay. AVho shout . . . 

Bagh. Wio seize, a first-fruits, ha— 

Spoil of the spoiler ! Brave ! 

[They begin to tear down and to disjniic for Uic 
decorations of the Hall. 

Kar. , Hold ! 

Ay. ' —Mine, I say 

And mine shall it continue ! 

Kar, Just this fringe I 

Take anything beside I Lo, spire on spire, 

Curl serpentwise wreathed columns to the top 
Of the roof, and hide themselves mysteriously 
Among the twinkling lights and darks that haunt 
Yon cornice ! Where the huge veil, they su.si>cnd 
Before the Prefect’s Chamber of delight, 

Floats w’ide, then falls again (as if its slave, 

The scented air, took heart now, and anon 
Lost heart, to buoy its breadths of gorgeousness 
Above the gloom they droop in)— all the porch 
Is jewelled o’er with frost-work charaetery ; 

And see yon eight-point cross of white fhune, winking 
Hoar-silvery like some fresh-broke marble-stone : 

Raze out the Rhodian’s Cross there, so thou leav’st me 
This single fringe ! 

Ay. Hal wouldat thou, dog-fox ? Help 

— Three handbreadths of gold fringe, my son was sot 
To twist, the night he died I 

Kar. Nay, hear the knave I 

And I could witness niy one daughter borne, 

A week since, to the Prefect’s couch, yet fold 
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These arms, 1 k' ninto, lost word of mine should mar 
Our MMst(U’’.s ^vo] k, delay ilio Prefect here 
A day, prevent liis sailin'^ hence for lihodes — 

How knew I else V — Hear me denied niy right 
By such a knave I 

Uagli, [inter poshig.'] Each ravage for himself ! 

Booty enough I On, Druses ! lie there found 
Blood and a heap behind us; with us, Djabal 
Turned Hakeem ; and before us, Ijebanon ! 

Yields tho.porcli ? Sparc not I There his minions dragged 
Thy daughter, Jvarshook, to the Prefect’s couch I 
Ayoob I Thy son, to soothe the Prefect’s pride, 

Bent o’er that task, the death-sweat on his brow, 

Carving the spice -tree’s heart in scroll-work there I 
Onward in Djabal’s name ! 

As the tumult is at height, enter Khalil A 2 )ciuse and silence, 

Kha. Was it for this, 

Djabal hath summoned you? Deserve you thus 
A ])ortiou in to-day’s event? What, here — 

Wiien most behoves your feet fall soft, your eyes 
Sink low, your tongue's lie still, — at Djabal’s side, 

Close in his very hearing, who, perchance, 

Assumes e’en now Ood llakeem’s dreaded shape, — 

Dispute you for these ga\ ds ? 

Ay, How^ say’st thou, Khalil ? 

Doubtless our Master prompts thee ! Take the fringe. 

Old Karshook ! I supposed it was a day . . . 

Kha. P^'or pillage ? 

Kar. Hearken, Khalil I Never spoke 

A boy so like a song-bird ; we avouch tlieo 
Prettiest of all our Master’s instruments 
Except thy bright twin-sister— thou and Anael 
Challenge his prime regard : but we may crave 
(Such nothings as we be) a portion too 
Of Djabal’s favour ; in him we believed. 

His bound ourselves, him moon by moon obeyed. 

Kept silence till this daybreak— so may claim 
Be ward : who grudges me my claim ? 

Ay, To-day 

Is not as yesterday I 

Bagh, Stand off 1 

Kha. Kebel you ? 

Must I, the delegate of Djabal, draw 
His wrath on you, the day of our Beturn ? 

Other Druses, Wreiich from their grasp the fringe I 
Hound ! must the earth 
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Vomit her plagues on us thro’ thee ? — and thoo ? 

Plague me not, Khalil, for their fault I 

Kha. Oh, shame I 

Thus breaks to-day on yoMy the mystic tribe 
Who, flying the approach of Osman, bore 
Our faith, a merest spark, from Syria, Kidge, 

Its birthplace, hither 1 Let the sea divide 
Tliese hunters from their prey, you said, and safe 
In this dim islet’s virgin solitude 
Tend we our faith, the spark, till happier time 
Pan it to Are ; till Hakeem rise again, 

According to his word that, in the flesh 
Which faded on Mokattam ages since, 

He, at our extreme need, would interpose, 

And, reinstating all in power and bliss, 

Lead us himself to Lebanon once more. 

Was ’t not thus you departed years ago. 

Ere I was born ? 

Druses. *Twas even thus, years ago. 

Kha, And did you call — (according to old laws 
Which bid us, lest the Sacred grow Prophaiio, 

Assimilate ourselves in outward rites 

With strangers fortune makes our lords, and live 

As Christian with the Christian, Jew with Jew, 

Druse only with the Druses) — did you call 
Or no, to stand ’twixt you and Osman’s rage, 

(Mad to pursue e’en hither thro’ the sea 
The remnant of your tribe) a race self-vowed 
To endless warfare with his hordes and him. 

The White-cross Knights of the adjacent Isle ? 

Kar, And why else rend we down, wrench up, raze out ? 
These Knights of lihodes we thus solicited 
For help, bestowed on us a fiercer pest 
Than aught we fled — their Prefect ; who began 
His promised mere paternal governance, 

By a prompt massacre of all our Hheikhs 
Able to thwart the Order in its scheme 
Of crushing, with our nationalities, 

Each chance of our return, and taming us 
Bond slaves to Bhodes for ever — all, he thinks 
To end by this day’s treason. 

Kha, Say I not ? 

You, fitted to the Order’s purposes, 

Your Sheikhs cut off, your very garb proscribed, 

Must yet receive one degradation more ; 

The Knights at last throw off the mask — transfer, 

As tributary now, and appanage, 

This islet they are but protectors of, 
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To their own ever-craving lord, the Church, 

‘Which licenses all crimes that pay it thus — 

You, from their Prefect, were to be consigned 
Pursuant to I know not what vile pact, 

To the Knights’ Patriarch, ardent to outvie 
His predecessor in all wickedness ; 

When suddenly rose Djabal in the midst, 
l)jabal, the man, in semblance, but our God 
Confessed by signs and portents. Ye saw fire 
Bicker round Djabal, heard strange music flit 
Bird-like about his brow ? 

Druses. We saw — we heard 1 

Djabal is Hakeem, the incarnate Dread, 

The phantasm Khalif, King of Prodigies ! 

Kha. And as he said hath not our Khalif done, 
And so disposed events (from land to land 
Passing invisibly) that when, this morn. 

The pact of villany complete, there comes 
This Patriarch’s Nuncio with this Master’s Prefect 
Their treason to consummate, — each will face 
For a crouching handful, an uplifted nation ; 

For simi^ih^tcd Christians, confessed Druses ; 

And, for slaves past hope of the Mother-mount, 
Freedmen returning there ’neath Venice’ flag ; 

That Venice, which, the Hospitallers’ foe. 

Grants us from Candia escort home at price 
Of our relinquished isle— lihodes counts her own — 
Venice, w'hosc promised argosies should stand 
Toward the harbour : is it now that you, and you, 
And you, selected from the rest to bear 
The burthen of the Khalif s secret, further 
To-day’s event, entitled by your wrongs, 

And witness in the Prefect’s hall his fate — 

That you dare clutch these gauds ? Ay, drop them I 

Ear. 

Most true, all this ; and yet, may one dare hint, 
Thou art the youngest of us ? — tho’ employed 
Abundantly as Djabal’s confidant. 

Transmitter of his mandates, even now : 

Much less, whene’er beside him Anael graces 
Tho cedar throne, his Queen-bride, art thou like 
To occupy its lowest step that day ! 

Now, Khalil, wert thou checked as thou aspirest, 
Forbidden such or such an honour, — say, 

Would silence serve so amply ? 

Kha. Karshook thinks 

I covet honours ? Well, nor idly thinks I 


True, 
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Honours ? I have demanded of them all 
The jjrcatest I 

Kar, I supposed so. 

Kha. Judge yourselves I 

Turn — thus : ’tis in the alcove at the back 
Of yonder columned porch, whose entrance now 
The veil hides, that our Prefect holds his state ; 

Receives the Nimcio, when the one, from Rhodes, 

The other lands from Syria ; there they meet. 

Now, I have sued with earnest prayers . . . 

Kar» Forvhrt 

Shall the Bride’s brother vainly sue ? 

Kha» That mine — 

Avenging in one blow a myriad wrongs, 

— Miglit be the hand to slay the Prefect there I 

Djabal reserves that otlico lor himself. [A siUi^cc. 

Thus far, as youngest of you all, 1 speak 

— Scarce more enlightened than yourselves : since, near 

As I approach him, nearer as 1 trust 

Soon to approach our Master, he reveals 

Only the God’s power, not the glory yet : 

Therefore I reasoned with you : now, as servant 
To Djabal, bearing his authority, 

Hear me appoint your several posts ! Till noon 
None sees him save myself and Anael— once 
The deed achieved, our Khalif, casting oil' 

The embodied Awe’s tremendous mystery, 

The weakness of the flesh disguise, resumes 
His proper glory, ne'er to fade again. 

Enter a Druse. 

The Druse. Our Prefect lands from Rhodes !— Without u sign 
That he suspects aught since he left our Isle ; 

Nor in his tram a single guard beyond 

The few he sailed with hence : so have we learned 

From Loys . . . 

Kar. Loys ? Is not Loys gone 

For ever ? 

Ayooh, Loys, the Frank Knight, returned ? 

The Druse. Loys, the boy, stood on the leading prow 
Conspicuous in his gay attire, — and leapt 
Into the surf the foremost ; since day -dawn 
I kept watch to the Northward ; take but note 
Of my poor vigilance to Djabal I 
Kha. Peace 1 

Thou, Karshook, with thy company, receive 
The Prefect as appointed : see, all keep 
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The wonted show of servitude : announce 
His entry liere by the accustomed peal 
Of trumpets, tlieii await the further pleasure 
Of Djabal 1 (Loys back, whom Hjabal sent 
To Rhodes that we might spare the single Knight 
Worth sparing 1) 

Enter a second Druse. 

The Druse. I espied it first I Say, I 
First spied the Nuncio’s galley from the South ! 

Saidst thou a Crossed -keys’ Flag would flap the mast ? 

It nears apace ! One galley and no more — 

If Djabal chance to ask who spied the flag, 

Forget not, I it was ! 

Kha. Thou, Ayoob, bring 

The Nuncio and his follow i-rs hither ! Break 
One rule prescribed, ye wither in your blood, 

Die at your fault I 

Enter a third Druse. 

The Druse. I shall see home, sec home 1 
— Shall banquet in the sombre groves again I 
Hail to thee, Khalil ! Yeniee looms afar ; 

The argt)sies of Venice, liK(* a, cloud. 

Bear up from Candia in the distance ! 

Kha. _ , doyl 

Summon our people, Raghib ! Bid all forth I 
Tell them the long-kept secret, old and young I 
Set free the captives, let the trampled raise 
Their fact's from the dust, heeaiiso at hmgth 
The cycle is complete, (lod Hakeem's reign 
B(!gins anew 1 Say, Venice tor our guard, 

Fre night we steer for Syria! Hear you, Driisos ? 

Hear vou this crowning w’itness to the claims 
Of Djabal ? Oh, I spoke of hope and fear, 
llew'ard and punishment, because he bade 
Who has the right ; for me, what should I say 
But, mar not those imperial lineaments, 

No mijesty of all that rapt regard 
Vex by the least omission ! Let him rise 
Without a check from you I 

Druses, Let Djabal rise ! 

Enter Loys.— Tf/c Druses arc silent. 

Loys, Wlio speaks of Djabal? — for I seek him, friends 1 
f/laiV/c.] Tu Dieu f ’Tis as our Isle broke out m song 
For joy, its I'refect-incnbus drops off 
To-da.'v% and I succeed him in his rule 1 
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But no — ^they cannot dream of their good fortune ! 

^loud.’\ Peace to you, Druses 1 I have tidings for you, 

But first for Djabal ; where *s your tall bewitcher, 

With that small Arab thin-lipped silver mouth ? 

Klia, [Aside to Kar.J Loys, in truth 1 Yet Djabal cannot 
err! 

Kar. [to Kha.] And who takes charge of Loys ? That 's 
forgotten, 

Despite thy wariness ! Will Loys stand 
And see his comrade slaughtered ? 

Loxjs. [Aside,] How they shrink 

And whisper, with those rapid faces I What ? 

The sight of me in their oppressors’ garb 
Strikes terror to the simple tribe ? God’s shame 
On those that bring our order ill repute ! 

But all ’s at end now ; better days begin 
For these mild mountaineers from over-sea; 

The timidest shall have in me no Prefect 
To cower at thus ! [Aloud,] I asked for Djabal — 

Kar, [Asid^e,] Better 

One lured him, ere he can suspect, inside 
The corridor ; ’twere easy to dospatcli 

A youngster. [To Lots.] Djabal passed some minutes since 
Thro’ yonder porch, and . . . 

Kha, [AfiiV/c.] Hold ! What, him despatch ? 

The only Christian of them all we charge 
No tyranny upon? Who, — noblest Knight 
Of all that learned from time to time their trade 
Of lust and cruelty among us, — heir 
To Europe’s pomps, a truest child of pride, — 

Yet stood between the Prefect and ourselves 
From the beginning ? Loys, Djabal makes 
Account of, and precisely sent to Khodos 
For safety ? — I take charge of liim ! 

[To Loys,] Sir Loys, — 

Loys, There, cousins ! Does Sir Loys strike you dead ? 

Kha, [advancing,] Djabal has intercourse with few or none 
Till noontide : but, your pleasure ? 

Loys, “ Intercourse 

** With few or none ? ” — (Ah, Khalil, when you spoke 
I saw not your smooth face I All health ! — and health 
To Anael I How fares Anael ?) — ** Intercourse 
“ With few or none ? ” Forget you, I ’ve been friendly 
With Djabal long ere you or any Druse ? 

— Enough of him at Bennes, I think, beneath 
The Duke my father’s roof I He ’d teh by the hour, 

With fixed white eyes beneath his swarthy brow, 

Plausiblest stories • • • 
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Kha, Stories, say you ? — Ah, 

The quaint attire t 

Loys. My dress for the last time I 

How sad I cannot make you understand, 

This ermine, o’er a shield, betokens me 
Of Bretagne, aneientest of jirovinces 
And noblest ; and, what ’s best and oldest there, 

See, Dreux’, our house’s blazon, which the Nuncio 
Tacks to an Hospitallers’ vest to-day 1 

KJia. The Nuncio we await? What brings you back 
From Khodes, Sir Loys ? 

Lays, IIow you island tribe 

Forget, the world ’s awake while here you drowse I 
What brings me back ? What should not bring me, rather ? 
Our Patriarch’s Nuncio visits you to-day — 

Is not my year’s probation out ? I come 
To take the knightly vows. 

KJia. What ’s that you wear ? 

Loys. This Ehodian cross ? The cross your Prefect wore. 
You should have seen, as I saw, the full Chapter 
llise, to a man, while they transferred this cross 
From that unworthy I’refcct’s neck to . . . (fool — 

My secret will escape mo !) In a word. 

My year’s probation ’s passed, and Ivnight ere eve 
Am I ; bound, like the rest, to yield my wealth 
To tlie common stock, to live in chastity, 

(We Knights espouse alone our Order’s fame) 

— Change this gay weed for the black white- crossed gown, 

And light to death against the Infidel 
— Not, therefore, against you, you Christians with 
Such partial difference only as befits 
The peacefullost of tribes ! But Khalil, prithee, 

Is not the Isle brighter than wont to-day ? 

Khu. Ah, the new sword I 

Lays, See now I Y’ou handle sword 

As ’twere a camel-staff 1 Pull 1 That ’s my motto. 

Annealed, “ Fro fide,'' on the blade in blue, 

Kh^. No curve in it ? Surely a blade should curve I 

Loys. Straight from the wrist! Loose — it should poise 
itself I 

Klia. [waving with irrejprcsslble exultation the sword,'] We 
are a nation, Loys, of old fame 
Among the mountains 1 Rights have we to keep 
With the sword too ! 

[Remembering himself.] But I forget — you bid me 
Seek Bjabal ? 

Loys. What I A sword’s sight scares you not ? 

(The People I will make of him and them I 
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Oh, let niy Prcfcct-swiiy be^in fit oiioo !) 

Bring Djabal — say, indeed, that eoiue lie ninst ! 

Kha, At noon seek Djabal in the Prefect’s (dmmbcr, 

And find— Nay, 'tis thy cursed nice’s token, 

Frank pride, no special insolence of thine ! 

E Aloud,] Tarry and I will do your bidding, Loys. 

To the rest aside,] Now, forth you ! I proceed to Djabal 
straight. 

Leave this poor boy, who knows not what he says. 

Oh, will it not add joy to even thy joy, 

Djabal, that I report all friends were true ? 

[Khalil e/oes, ftdlowcd by the Druses. 
Loi/s, Til Lieu ! How happy I shall make these Druses I 
Was ’t not surpassingly contrived of nio 
To get the long list of their wrongs by heart, 

Then take the first pretence for stealing off 
From these poor islanders, present myself 
Sudden at Rhodes before the noble Ciiapter, 

And (as best proof of ardour in its cause 
Wliich ere to night will have become, loo, mine) 

Acquaint it with this plague^sorc in its body, 

This Prefect and his \illanous careiT ? 

The princely Synod ! All I dared request 
Was his dismissal ; and they graciously 
Consigned his very ofhco to myself-— 

Mj self may heal whate’er ’s diseased ! 

And good 

For them they did so I Since I never felt 
How lone a lot, tho’ brilliant, I embrace, 

Till now that, past retrieval, it is mijuj — 

To live thus, anil thus die! Yet, as 1 h-apt 
On shore, so home fi feeling greetc'd me 
That I could half-believc in ]>jabal‘s story, 
lie used to tempt my fatlier with, at ReJmes — 

And me, too, since the story brought me liere — 

Of some Count Droux and auct*stor of ours 
Who, sick of w^andering froin Bouilluirs war, 

Left his old name iu Lebanon. 

Long days 

At least to spend in the Isle ! and, my nt\vs known 
An hour hence, what if Anael turns on me 
The great black eyes I must forget ? 

Why, fool, 

Recall them, then ? My business is with Djabal, 

Not Anael ! Djabal tarries ; if I seek him V — 

Pile Isle is brighter than its wont to-day I 
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ACT II. 

Enter IXiabal. 

Dja, That a strong man should think himself a God ! 

I — Hakeem ? To have wandered thro’ the world, 

Sown falsehood, and tlicnec reaped now scorn, now’ faith, 
For rny one chant witli many a change, my tale 
Of outrage, and my prayer for vengeance — this 
Hequircd, forsooth, no iueie man’s faculty, 

Nor less than Hakc'cm's The persuading Lo;^s 
To pass probation here ; thc‘ getting access 
By Loys to the Prefect ; w'orst of all. 

The gaining iny tribe's contidence by fraud 
That w’tailtl disgrace' llie very Franks, — a few 
Of Europe’s secrets that subdue the tlaine, 

The w'a^e, -to ply a simple tiibc with these. 

Took Hakeem ? 

And 1 fed this first to-day I 
Does the day break, is tlie hour innniiicnt 
When one deed, wlien my w hole life’s deed, my deed 
Must be accomplished ? Hakeem ? Why the God ? 
IShout, rather, “ Djabal, Youssof’s child, thought slain 

With Ills wliole race, the Druses’ Sheikhs, this Prefect 
** Endeavoured to extirpate — sa^ed, a child, 

“ Ketunis from traversing the world, a man, 

“ Able to take rcNenge, lead back tlio inarch 
“ To Lebanon so sliout, and wdio gainsays 7 
But now, because delusion mixed itself 
Insensibly with this career, all’s changed ! 

Have 1 brought Venice to afford us convoy ? 

“True — but iny jugglmgs WTouglit tliat 1 ” Put I heart 
Into our people w'here no heart lurked ? — “ Ah, 

“ What cannot an impostor do ! ” 

Kot this I 

Not do this w'liich I do ! Not bid, avaunt 
FulscRood ! Thou shalt not keep thy hold on mo I 
— Nor even get a hold on me I ’Tis now- - 
This day — hour — minute — ’tis as liere I stand 
On the accursed threshold of the Prefect, 

That I am found deceiving and deeei^edI 
And now" wdiat do I 7 — Hasten to the lew 
Deceived, ere they deceive the many — sliout, 

As 1 professed, I did believe mysclH 
Say, Druses, had you seen a butchery — 

If Ayoob, Karshook saw Maani there 
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Must tell you hoAv I saw my father sink ; 

My mother’s arms twine still about my neck ; 

I hear my brother’s shriek, here ’s yet the scar 
Of what was meant for my own death-blow — say, 

If you had woke like me, grown year by year 
Out of the tumult in a far-off clime, 

Would it be wondrous such delusion grew ? 

I walked the world, asked help at every hand ; 

Came help or no ? Not this and this ? Which helps 
When I returned with, found the Prefect hero, 

The Dinises here, all here but Hakeem’s self, 

The Khalif of the thousand prophecies, 

Keserved for such a juncture,— could I call 
My mission aught but Hakeem’s ? Promised Hakeem 
More than performs the Djabal — you absolve ? 

— Me, you will never shame before the crowd 
Yet happily ignorant ? — Me, both throngs surround 
The few deceived, the many unabused, 

— Who, thus surrounded, slay for you and them 
The Prefect, lead to Lebanon ! No Khalif, 

But Sheikh once more I Mere Djabal — ^not . . . 

Enter Khalil hastily, 

Kha. —God Hakeem! 

*Tis told I The w^hole Druse nation knows thee, Hakeem, 

As we ! and mothers lift on high their babes 
Who seem aware, so glisten their great eyes, 

Thou hast not failed us ; ancient brows are proud I 
Our Elders could not earlier die, it seems, 

Than at thy coming I The Druse heart is thine ! 

Take it ! ray Lord and theirs, be thou adored ! 

Dja, [Aside,'^ Adored I — but I renounce it utterly I 
Kha, Already are they instituting choirs 
And dances to the Khalif, as of old 
*Tis chronicled thou bad’st them. 

Dja, [Aside,'] I abjure it ! 

’Tis not mine — ^not for me I 
Kha, Why pour they wine 

Flavoured like honey and bruised mountain herbs ? 

Or wear those strings of sun-dried cedar-fruit ? 

Oh — ^let me tell thee — ^Esaad, we supposed 

Doting, is carried forth, eager to see 

The last sun rise on the Isle — he can see now ! 

The shamed Druse women never wept before : 

They can look up when we reach home, they say. 

Bmell I — Bweet cane, saved in Idhth’s breast thus long—* 
Sweet ! — it grows wild in Ijebanon. And I 
Alone do nothing for thee 1 ’Tis my ofhco 
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Just to announce wliat well tliou know’st — but thus 
Thou bidst me. At this selfsame niomerit tend 
The^ Prefect, Nuncio, and the Admiral 
Hither, by their three sea-paths — nor foi'get 
Who were the trusty watchers 1 — ^Thou forget ? 

Like me, who do forget that Anael bade . . . 

Dja, [^Aside,] Ay, Anael, Anael — is that said at last ? 
Louder than all, that would be said, I knew I 
What does abjuring mean, confessing mean. 

To the people ? Till that woman crossed my path, 

On went I, solely for my people’s sake : 

I saw her, and I first saw too myself. 

And slackened pace : “ if I should prove indeed 
Hakeem — with Anael by I ” 

Klia, [AsideJ] Ah, he is rapt 1 

Hare I at such a moment break on him 
Even to do my sister’s bidding ? Yes I 
The eyes are Hjabal’s, and not Hakeem’s yet 1 
Though but till I have spoken this, perchance. 

Dja* \_Asi(le.] To yearn to tell her, and yet have no one 
Great heart’s-word that will tell her ! I could gasp 
Doubtless one such word out, and die I 

[Aloud.l You said 

That Anael . . . 

Kha, . . . Fain w’ould see thee, speak with thee, 

Before thou change, discard this Djabal’s shape 
She knows, for Hakeem’s shape she is to know ; 

Something ’s to say that will not from her mind : 

I know not what — “Let him but come I ’’ she said. 

Dja, [Half -apart.] My nation — all my Druses — ^how fare 
they ? 

Those I must save, and suffer thus to save, 

Hold they their posts ? Wait they their Khalif too ? 

Kha, All at the signal pant to flock around 
That banner of a brow 1 
Dja, [Aside.] And w^hen they flock, 

Confess them this — and after, for reward, 

Be chased with bowlings to her feet perchance ? 

— Have the poor outraged Druses, deaf and blind, 

Precede me there — ^forestall my story, there — 

Tell it in mocks and jeers — 

I lose myself 1 

Wlio needs a Hakeem to direct him now ? 

I need the veriest child — why not this child ? 

[Taming ah nip tig to KhaliIh 
Y ou are a Druse too, Khalil ; you were nourished 
Li lie Anael with our mysteries : if she 
Could vow, so nourished, to love only one 
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Who should revenge the Druses, whence proceeds 
Your silence ? Wherefore made you no essay, 

Who thus implicitly can execute 

My bidding ? What have I done, you could not ? 

Who, knowing more than Anael the prostration 
Of our once lofty tribe, the daily life 
Of this detested . . . 

Does he come, you say. 

This Prefect ? All ’s in readiness ? 

Klia. The sword, 

The sacred robe, the Khalif’s mystic tiar, 

Laid up so long, are all disposed beside 
The Prefect’s chamber. 

Dja, — Why did you despair? 

Klia, I know our Nation’s state? Too surely know. 

As thou, who spoak’st to prove me ! AVrongs like ours 
Should wake revenge : but when I sought the wronged 
And spoke, — “ The Prefect stabbed your son— arise ! 

“Your daughter, while you starve, oats sluimeless bread 
“ In his pavilion — then, arise ! ” — my speech 
Fell idly — ’twas, “ Be silent, or worse faro ! 

“ Endure, till time’s slow cycle prove complete . 

“ Who may’st thou be that takest on thee to thrc.'=4i 
“ Into this peril — art thou Hakeem ? ” No ! 

Only a mission like thy mission renders 

All these obedient at a breath, subdues 

Their private passions brings their wills to one I 

Dja, You think so ? 

Kha, Even now— when they have witnessed 

Thy miracles— had I not threatened them 
AVith Hakeem’s vengeance, they would mar the whole, 

And lie ere this, each with his special prize. 

Safe in his dwelling, leaving our main hope 
To perish 1 No ! AVhen these have kissed thy feet 
At Lebanon, the Past purged off, the Present 
Clear, — for the Future, even Hakeem’s mission 
May end, and I perchance, or any youth, 

Can rule them thus renewed. — I talk to thee ! 

Dja, And wisely. (He is Anael’s brother, pure 
As Anael’s self.) Go say, I come to her. 

Haste ! I will follow you. [Khalil goea^ 

Oh, not confess 

To these— the blinded multitude— confess. 

Before at least the fortune of my deed 
Half-authorize its means I Only to her 
Let me confess my fault, who in my path 
Curled up like incense from a mage-king’s tomb 
AVhen he would have the wayfarer descend 
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Thro’ tlio earth’s rift and take hid treasure up. 

When should iny first child’s carelessness have slopped 
If not wiien I, whoso lone youth hurried past, 

Letting each joy ’scape for the Druses’ sake, 

At length recovered in one Druse all joys ? 

Were her brow brighter, her eyes richer, still 
Would I confess ! On the gulfs verge I pause. 

How could I slay the Jhefect, tlius and thus ? 

Anael, be mine to guard me, not destroy I [Goes. 

Enter Anael, and Maani, loho is assisting to array her in the 
ancient dress of the Druses, 

An. Those saffron- vestures of the tabret-girls 1 
Conies Djabal, think you ? 

Maa. Doubtless Djabal conies. 

An, Dost thou snow-swathe thee kinglier, Lebanon, 

Than in my dreams V — Nay, all the tresses off 
My forehead — look I lovely so ? He says 
That I am lovely. 

Maa, Lovely 1 nay, that hangs 

Awry. 

An, You tell me how a khandjar hangs ? 

The sharp side, thus, along the heart, see, marks 
The maiden of our class. Are you content 
For Djabal as for me ? 

Ma^, Content, my child. 

An, Oh, mother, tell me more of him. He comes 
Even now — tell more, fill up my soul with him ! 

Maa. And did I not . . . yes, sui’cly . . . tell you all? 

An, What will he changed in Djabal when the Change 
Arrives ? Which feature ? Not his eyes I 

Maa. ’Tis writ, 

Our Hakeem’s eyes rolled fire and clove the dark 
Superbly. 

An. Not his eyes! Ilis voice perhaps ? 

Y'et that ’s no change ; for a grave current lived 
— Grandly beneath the surface ever lived, 

That, \ioattcring, broke as in live silver spray 

While . . . ah, the bliss ... he would discourse to me 

In that enforced, still fashion, word on word 

’Tis the old current which must swell thro’ that. 

For what least tone, Maani, could I lose ? 

'Tis surely not his voice will change \ 

— If Hakeem 

Only stood by I If Djabal, somehow, passed 
Out of the radiance as from out a robe ; 

Possccscd, but was not it I 


X 
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He lived with you ? 

Well— and that morning Djabal saw me first 
And heard my vow never to wed but one 
Who saved my People — on that day . . . proceed 
Maa» Once more, then : from the time of liis return 
In secret, changed so since he left the Isle 
That I, who screened our Emir’s last of sons, 

This Djabal, from the Prefect’s massacre 
— Who bade him ne’er forget the child he was, 

— Who dreamed so long the youth he might become — 

I knew not in the man that child ; the man 
Who spoke alone of hopes to save our tribe, 

How he had gone from land to land to save 
Our tribe — aUies were sure, nor foes to dread ; 

And much he mused, days, nights, alone he mused ; 

But never till that day when, pale and worn 
As by a persevering woo, he cried 
“ Is there not one Druse left me ? ” — And I showed 
The way to Khalil’s and your hiding-place 
From the abhorred eye of the Prefect here, 

So that he saw you, heard you speak — till then, 

Never did he announce — (how the moon seemed 
To ope and shut, the while, above us both I) 

—His mission was the mission promised ns — 

The cycle had revolved — all things renewing, 

He was lost Hakeem clothed in flesh to lead 
His children home anon, now veiled to work 
Great purposes — the Druses now would change. 

An. And ttiey have changed I And obstacles did sink, 

And furtherances rose I And round his form 
Played fire, and music beat her angel wings I 
My people, let me more rejoice, oh, more 
For you than for myself I Did I but watch 
Afar the pageant, feel our Khalif pass, 

One of the throng, how proud wereT — tlio’ ne’er 
8ingled by Djabal’s glance I But to be chosen 
His own from all, the most his owm of all, 

To be exalted with him, side by side. 

Lead the exulting Druses, meet ... ah, how 
Worthily meet the maidens who await 
Ever beneath the cedars — ^how deserve 
This honour, in their eyes ? So bright are they 
That saffron-vestured sound the tabrets there— 

The girls who throng there in my dreams 1 One hour 

And all is over : how shall I do aught 

That may deserve next hour’s exalting ?— How ?— 

[iiuddenlif to Maanr 

Mother, I am not worthy of him I I read it 
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Still in his eyes I He stands as if to tell me 
T am not, yet forbears I Why else revert 
To one theme ever ? — how mere human gifts 
Suffice him in myself — whose worship fades, 

Whose awe goes ever off at his approach, 

As now, that when he comes . . . 

[As Djab\l eniev8.'\ Oh, why is it 

1 cannot kneel to you ? 

Dja, Rather, ’lis I 

Should kneel to you, my Anaell 
An, Even so ! 

For never seem you — shall I speak the truth ? — 

Never a God to me I ’Tis the Man’s hand, 

Eye, voice 1 Oh, do you veil these to our people, 

Or hut to mo ? To them, I think, to them ! 

And brightness is their veil, sliodow-^my truth I 
You mean that I should never kneel to you 
— So I will kneel I 

Dja* [preventing 7/er.] No — no ! 

[Feeling the hhamljar as he raises her, 
Ha, have you chosen . . . 

An. The khandjar with our ancient garb. But, Djabal, 
Change not, be not exalted yet 1 give time 
That I may plan more, perfect more. My blood 
Beats — beats I 

[Aside.'] O must I then — since Loys leaves us 

Never to come again, renew in me 
, Those doubts so near effaced already — must 
I needs confess them now to Djabal ? — Own 
That when I saw that stranger — heard his voice, 

My faith fell, and the woeful thought flashed first 

That each effect of Djabal’s presence, taken 

For proof of more than human attributes 

In him, by me whoso heart at his approach 

Beat fast, whose brain while he was by swam round. 

Whose soul at his departure died away, 

— That every such effect might have been wrought 
In othe&’s’ frames, tho’ not in mine, by Loys 
Or any merely mortal presence ? Doubt 
Is fading fast ; shall I reveal it now ? 

How can I be rewarded presently, 

With doubt iinexpiated, undisclosed ? 

Dja. [Aside.] Avow the truth ? I cannot I In what words 
Avow that all she loves in me is false ? 

— Which yet has served that flower-like love of hers 
To climb by, like the clinging gourd, and clasp 
With its divinest wealth of leaf and bloom. 

Could I take down the prop-work, in itself 
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So vile, yet interlaced and overlaid 

AVith painted cups and fruitage — might these still 

Bask in the sun, unconscious their own strength 

Of matted stalk and tendril had replaced 

The old support thus silently withdrawn I 

But no ; the beauteous fabric crushes too. 

’Tis not for iny sake but for Anael’s sake 
I leave her soul this Hakeem where it leans I 
Oh, could I vanish from them — quit the Isle I 
And yet — a thought comes : here my work is done 
At every point ; the Druses must return — 

Have convoy to their birthplace back, whoe’er 
The leader be, myself or any Druse — 

Venice is pledged to that : *tis for myself, 

For my own vengeance in the Prefect’s death, 

I stay now, not for them — to slay or spare 
The P>efect, whom imports it save myself ? 

He cannot bar their passage from the Isle ; 

What would his death bo but my own reward ? 

Then, mine I will forego. It is foregone ! 

Let him escape with all my House’s blood I 
Ere he can reach land, Djabal disappears, 

And Hakeem, Anael loved, shall, fresh as fii*st, 

Live in her memory, keeping her sublime 
Above the world. She cannot touch that world 
By ever knowing what I truly am, 

Since Loys, — of mankind the only one 
Able to link my present with my past, 

]My Life in Europe with my Island life. 

Thence, able to unmask me, — I ’ve disposed 
Safely at last at Bhodcs, and . . . 

Enter Khalil. 

Kha. Loys greets thee ! 

Dja, Loys ? To drag me back ? It cannot be I 
An» [Aside.] Loys I Ah, doubt may not be stifled so I 
Kha. Can I have erred that thou so gazest ? Yes, 

,I told thee not, in the glad press of tidings 
( )f higher import, Loys is returned 
Before the Prefect, with, if possible. 

Twice the light-heartedness of old. As though 
On some inauguration he expects, 

To-day, the world’s fate hung! 

Dja, — And asks for me ? 

Kha. Thou knowest all things ! Thee in chief he greets* 
But every Druse of us is to be happy 
At his arrival, he declares : were Loys 
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Thon, Master, he could have no wider soul 
To take us in with. How I love that Loys I 

Dja* [AsldcA Shame winds mo with her tether round and 
round I 

An, \A8idc~\ Loys? I take the trial! it is meet, 

The little I can do, be done ; that faith, 

All I can offer, w^ant no perfecting 

Which my own act may compas. Ay, this way 

All may go well, nor that ignoble doubt 

He chased by other aid than mine. Advanco 

Close to my fear, weigh Loys with my Lord, 

The mortal’s with the more than mortal’s gifts ! 

Dja, [Aside.'] Before, there were so few deceived ! and now 
There ’s doubtless not one least Druse in the Isle 
But (having learned my superhuman claims, 

And calling me his Khalif-God) will clash 
The whole truth out from Loys at first word ! 

While Loys, for his part, will hold me up 
Whth a Frank’s unimaginable scorn 
Of such imposture, to my people’s eyes I 
Could I but hold him longer yet awhile 
From them, amuse him liere until I plan 
How he and I at once may leave the Isle ? 

Khalil I cannot part with from my side — 

My only help in this emergency : 

There ’s Anael I 

An. Please you ? 

Dja. (Anael — none but she I) 

[To Anael.] I pass some minutes in the chamber there, 

Ere I see Loys ; you shall speak wdth him 
Until I join you. Khalil follows me. 

An. [Aside.] As I divined : he bids me save myself, 

Offers me a probation — I accept I 
Let me see Loys ! 

Loys, [ivithout,] Djaball 

An, [Aside.'] ’Tis his voice. 

The smooth Frank trifler with our people’s wrongs, 

The self-complacent boy-inquirer, loud 
On this and that inflicted tyranny, 

— Aught serving to parade an ignorance 
Of how wrong feels, inflicted I Let me close 
With what I viewed at distance ; let myself 
Probe this delusion to the core ! 

Dja. lie comes I 

Khalil, along with me 1 while Anael waits 
T'ill I return once more — and but once more ! 
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ACT III, 

Anael and Levs. 

An, Here leave mo ! Here I wait another. ’Twas 
For no mad protestation of a love 
Like this you say possesses you, I came. 

Lays, Love — how protest a love I dare not feel ‘? 

Mad words may doubtless have escaped me — you 
Are here — I only feel you here 1 

An, No more I 

Loya. But once again, whom could you love ? I dare, 
Alas, say nothing of myself, who am 
A Knight now, for when Knighthood we embrace, 

Love we abjure : so speak on safely — speak, 

Lest I speak, and betray my faith so 1 Sure 
To say your breathing passes thro* me, changes 
My blood to spirit, and my spirit to you, 

As" Heaven the sacrificer’s wine to it— 

This is not to protest my love ? You said 
You could love one . . . 

An, One only ! Wo are bent 

To earth — who raises up my tribe, I love ; 

The Prefect bows us — who removes him ; we 
Have ancient rights — who gives them back to us, 

I love. — Forbear me ! Let my hand go I 
Loys, ^ Him 

You could love only ? Where is Hjabal ? Stay f 
\ Aside,] Yet wherefore stay ? WJio docs this but myself ? 
Had I apprized her that I come to do 
Just this, what more could she acknowledge ? No I 
She sees into my heart’s core : what is it 
Feeds either cheek with red, as June some rose ? 

Why turns she from me ? Ah fool, over-fond 
To dream 1 could call up . • 

• . What never dream 

Yet feigned I ’Tis love 1 Oh Anael, speak to me 
Djabal ! 

An, Seek Djabal by the Prefect’s chamber 
At noon I [Site paces tJw room. 

Lays, \AaideA And am I not the Prefect now ? 

Is it my fate to be the only one 
Able to win her love, the only one 
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Unable to accept her love ? The Past 
Breaks up beneath my footing ; came I here 
This morn as to a slave, to set her free 
And take her thanks, and then spend day by day 
Content beside her in the Isle ? What works 
This knowledge in me now I Her eye has broken 
The faint disguise away ; for Anael’s sake 
I left the Isle, for her espoused the cause 
Of the Druses, all for her I thought, till now. 

To live without 1 

— As I must live I To-day 
Ordains me Knight, forbids me— never shall 
Forbid me to profess myself, heart, arm, 

Thy soldier I 

An. Djabal you demanded, comes I 

Loys. [Aside.} What wouldst thou, Loj^s ? See him ? 

Nought beside 

Is wanting : I have felt his voice a spell 
From first to last- He brought me here, made known 
'Che Druses to me, drove me hence to seek 
Bedress for them ; and shall I meet him now, 

When nought is wanting but a word of his, 

To — what ? — induce me to spurn hope, faith, pride, 

Honour away, — to cast my lot among 
His tribe, become a proverb in men’s mouths. 

Breaking my high pact of companionship 
With those who graciously bestowed on mo 
The very opportunities I turn 
Against them. 

Let me not see Djabal now I 
An. The Prefect also comes 1 
Lays. [Aside.] Him let mo see, 

Not Djabal I Him, degraded at a word, 

To please me, — to attest belief in me — 

And, after, Djabal I Yes, ere I return 
To her, the Nuncio’s vow shall have destroyed 
This heart’s rebellion, and coerced this will 
For ever. 

Anael, not before the vows 
Irrevocably fix me . . . 

Fet me fly 

The Prefect, or I lose myself for ever I [Goes, 

An. Yes, I am calm now; just ono way remains— 

One, to attest my faith in him : for, see, 

I were quite lost else ; Loys, Djabal, stand 
On either side — tw^o men 1 I balance looks 
And words, give Djabal a man’s preference, 

No more. In Djabal, Hakeem is absorbed I 
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And for a love like this, the God who saves 
My race, selects me for his bride ! One way ! — 

Enter Djabal, 

Dja, [fo himfielf.] Ko moment is to waste, then ; 
resolved ! 

If Khalil may be trusted to load back 
The Druses, and if lioys can be hired 
Out of the Isle — if I procure liis silence, 

Or promise inn er to return at least, — 

All ’s over ! Even now m^^• bark awaits — ■ 

I reach the next wild islet and the* next. 

And lose myself beneath the sun for ever ! 

And now, to Anael 1 

^4?7. Djabal, I am thine ! 

Dja, Mine? Djahars ? — As if Jfakeem had not he(‘n ? 
An. Not Djabal's ? Hay lirst, do ^oii read my thoughts 
"Why need I speak, if you can read my thoujthts ? 

Dja, I do not, 1 iiave said a thousainl times. 

An, (My secret ’s safe, 1 shall surprise him yet I) 

Djabal, I knew your secret from the first — 

Djabal, when first I saw you . . . (by our poreli 
You leant, and pressed the tiuklin^^ \eil away, 

And one frinj^c fell behind your neck — T st'o !) 

... I knew you were not human, for I said 
“This dim secluded hous(‘ where the sea bents 
Is Heaven to me — my people’s huts are Hell 
To them ; this aup:ust form will follow me. 

Mix with the waves liis voice \vill,~-I lia\(; lilm ; 

And they, the Prefect ; Oil, my hap])iness 
Hounds to the full whether 1 elioose or no ! 

His eyes met mine, he was about to speak. 

His hand ji^rew' dump — surely he meant to sny 
He let mo love him : in that moirH‘nt’s blis.s 
I shall forget iny people pine for home "■ 

They pass and they repass with pallid t‘ves ! ” 

I vow'cd at once a certain vow ; this vow -- 
Not to embrace you till iny tnhe was saied. 

Embrace me ! 

Dja. And she loved me ! Nought remaiju'd 

Bat that ! Nay, Anael, is the Prefect dead ? 

An. Ah, you reproach me ! True, Ins death crowns all, 
I know — or should know — and I would do much, 

Believe I but, d ^ath— Oh, you, who liave known death, 
Would never doom the Prefect, were death fearful 
As we report I 

Death ! — a fire curls within us 
From the foot’s palm, and hlls np to the brain, 
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Up, out, tliCMi sliattors the whole bubble-shell 
Of flesh, perchance ! 

Death ! — witness. I would die, 
Wbate’er death bo, would venture now to die 
For Khalil — for Maani — what for thco ? 

Nay, but embrace me, Djabal, in assurance 
My vo^/ will not be broken, for 1 must 
Do somcihin" to attest my faith in you., 

Be worthy of you ! 

JJja, [av(yi(iir/f/ Jicr,] I come for that — to fry 
Such an occasion is at liand : ’u's like 
I leave yon — that we part, my Anaei,~part 
For ever ! 

All. AVe part? Just so ! I h/ivc succimihcd, — 

I am, h^‘ thinks, unworthy — and nouj^ht less 
AVill serve than such approval of my faith ! 

Then, we part not ! licmains there no way short 
Of that ? Oh, not that 1 

Death ! — Yet a hurt bird 

Died in mv hands — its eyes lilmed — “ Nay, it sleeps” 

I said, “ will wake to-morrow well ” — ’ewas dead I 

I stand here and time fleets Anaol— I come 
To bid a last farewell to you : perhaps 
We never meet again — but, ere the ITefcct 
Arrive . . . 

Elder Khalil hrcaiJdcsshj. 

Kha. lie ’s lierc I The Frefecd ! Twenty guards, 

No more — no sign he dreams of danger — all 
Awaits thee only — Ayoob, Karshook, kec'p 
Their posts — wait but the deed’s accomphsliment 
To join us with thy Druses to a man ! 

Still holds his course the Nuncio — near and near 
The fleet from Candia ’s steering ! 

[A.suV/c. ] All is lost I 

— Or won ? 

Kha. And T have laid the sacred robc's, 

The sword, the hoad-tiar, at the porch — the jrlaco 
Comrianded — Thou wilt hear tin* Trefcct’s trumpet. 

l)ja. Then I keep Anaol, — him then, past recall, 

I slay — ’tis forced on me I As I began 
I must conclude — so be it ! 

Kha. For the rest 

(Save Loys, our foe’s solitary sword) 

All is so sale that ... 1 will ne’er entreat 
Thy post again of thee — tho’ clanger ’s none, 

There must be glory only meet for thee 
In slaying the lYcfcct I 
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An, \A8ide.'] And ’tis now that Pjabal 

Would leave me I — in the glory meet for him ! 

Dja, As glory, I would yield the deed to you, 

Or any one ; what peril there may be, 

I keep. [Aaide.'] All things conspire to hound me on 1 
Not now, my soul, draw back, at least 1 Not now I 
The course is plain, howe’er obscure all else — 

Once offer this tremendous sacrifice, 

Prevent what else will be irreparable, 

Secure these transcendental helps, regain 
The Cedars— then let all dark clear itself ! 

I slay him ! 

Kha, Anael, and no part for us I 
[To Dja.] Hast thou possessed her with . . . 

Dja, [/o An.] Wliom speak you to ? 

What is it you behold there ? Nay, this smile 
Turns stranger— shudder you ? The man must die, 

As thousands of our race have died thro’ him. 

One blow, and I discharge his weary soul 
From the flesh that pollutes it— let him fill 
Straight some new expiatory form, of earth 
Or sea, the reptile, or some aery thing— 

What is there in his death ? 

An, My brother said, 

Is there no part in it for us ? 

Dja, For Khalil, — 

The trumpet will announce the Nuncio’s entry ; 

Here, I shall find the Prefect hastening 
In the Pavilion to receive him— here, 

I slay the Prefect ; meanwhile Ayoob leads 
The Nuncio with his guards within — once these 
Secured in the outer hall, bid Ayoob bar 
Entry or egress till I give the sign 
Which waits the landing of the argosies 
You will announce to me ; this double sign 
That justice is performed and help arrived, 

When Ayoob shall receive, but not before, 

Let him throw ope the palace doors, admit 
The Druses to behold their tyrant, ere 
We leave for ever this detested spot. 

Go, Khalil, hurry all— no pause— no pause x 
Whirl on the dream, secure to wake anon I 

Kha, What sign ? and who the bearer ? 

Dja, Who shall show 

My ring, admit to Ayoob — How sho stands I 
Have I not ... I must have some task for her. 

Anael I not that way 1 ^Tis the Prefect’s chamber 1 
Anael, keep you the ring— give you the sign ! 
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(It holds her safe amid the stir) — You will 
Bo faithful ? 

An, [taking the ring!\ I would fain be worthy of you ! 

„ [Trumpet ivithouL 

Kha, He comes I 

And I too come ! 


A?!. One word, but one 1 

Say, shall you be exalted at the deed ? 

Then ? On the instant ? 

I exalted ? What ? 

lie, there — we, thus — our wrongs revenged — our tribe 
Set free — Oh, then shall I, assure yourself, 

Shall yon, shall each of us, be in his death 
Exalted ! 

Kha. He is here ! 

Away— awa>^ [Theij go 


Enter the Prefect with Guards, and Levs. 

The Prefect, [to Guards.] Back, I say, to the galley every 
guard ! 

That \s my sole care now ; see each bench retains 

Its coinplement of rowers ; I embark 

O’ the instant, since this Knight will have it so. 

Alas me I Could you have the heart, my Loys ? 

[To a Guard who whisi'^crs.’] Oh, bring the holy Nimcio hero 
forth with 1 [ The Guards go. 

Loys, a rueful sight, confess, to see 
The grey discarded Prefect leave his post, 

With tears i’ the eye I So you arc Prefect now ? 

You depose me— you succeed me ? Ha, ha 1 

Logs. And dare you laugh, whom laughter less becomes 
Than yesterday’s forced meekness we beheld , . . 

Fref. . . . When you so eloquently pleaded, Loys, 

For my dismissal from the post ? — Ah, meek 
With cause enough, consult the Nuncio else I 
And wish him the like meekness — for so staunch 
A servant of the church can scarce have berught 
His share in the Isle, and paid for it, hard pieces I 
You \e my successor to condole with, Nuncio 1 
1 shall be safe by them i* the galley, Loys I 
Loys. You m^e as you would tell me you rejoice 
To leave your scene of . . • 

Pref. Trade in the dear Druses ? 

Bloorf and sweat traffic ? Spare what yesterday 
We had enough of I Drove T in the Isle 
A profitable game ? Learn wit, my son, 
winch you ’ll need shortly I Did it never breed 
Sxispicion in you, all was not pure profit, 
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AVhcn I, the insatiate . . . ami so forth . . . was bent 
On having? a partaker in iny rule ? 

Why did I yield this Nuncio half the ^ain, 

If not that I might also shift . . . what on him ? 

Half of the peril, Loys ! 

Lays, Peril *? 

Fref, Hark you I 

I ’d love you if you ’d let me — this for reason. 

You save my life at price of . . . well, say risk 
At least, of yours. I came a long time since 
To the Isle ; our Hospitallers bade me tame 

These savage wizaids, and reward myself 

Loys, The Knights who so repudiate your crime ? 

Pref, Loys, the Knights ! we doubtless undei’sto».d 
Each other ; as for trusting to reward 
From any friend beside myself . . . No, no ! 

I clutched mine on the spot, when it was sweet. 

And I had taste for it. I felt those wizards 
Alive — was sure they were not on mc', only 
When I was on them : but with age comes caution : 

And stinging pleasures please less and sting more. 

Y’ear by year, fear by fear I The girls were brighter 
Than ever (’laith, there ’s yet one Aiiael left, 

I set my heart upon — Oh, prithee, let 

That brave new sword lie still !) — These joys looked brighter, 
But silonter the town, too, as I passed. 

With this alcove’u delicious memories 
Began to mingle visions of gaunt fathers, 

Quick-eyed sons, fugitives from the mine, the oar, 

Stealing to catch mo : brief, wlnm I b(*gan 

To quake with fear — (I think I hear the Chapter 

Solicited to let me leave, now all 

Worth staying for vras gained and gone 1) — I say. 

Just when for the remainder of my life 
All methodo of escape seemed lost — that then 
Up should a young hot-headed Loys spring, 

Tiilk very long and loud, in fine, compel 
The Knights to break their whole arrangement, have mo 
Home for pure shame — from this safehold of mine 
Where but ten thousand Druses seek my life, 

To my wild place of banishment, San Gines 
By Murcia, where my three fat manors lying, 

Purchased by gains hero and the Nuncio’s gold. 

Are all I have to guard mo, — that such fortune 
Should fall to me, I hardly could expect ! 

Therefore, I say, I ’d love you I 

Loys. Can it bo ? 

I play into your hands then ? Oh, no, no I 
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The Venerable Chapter, the Great Order 
Sunk o’ the sudden into fiends of the pit ? 

But I will back — will yet unveil 3 ^ou ! 

Fref. Me ? 

To whom ?— perhaps Sir Galcas, who in Chapter 
Shook his white head thrice — and some dozen times 
My liand this nioruing shook, for value paid 
To that Italian Saint, Sir Oosimo ? — 

Indignant at my wringing year by .year 
A thousand bezants from the coral-divers, 

As you recounted ; felt he not aggrieved ? 

Well might he — 1 allowed for his half-share 
Merely one hundred 1 To Sir . . . 

Loys, See ! j^ou dare 

Inculpate the W'holc Order ; 3 ^ct should I, 

A .youth, a solo voire, liave the power to change 
Their evil "wa^’, had they been firm in it ? 

Answer me ! 

Fref, Oh, the son of Bretagne’s Duke, 

And that son’s wealth, the father’s influence, too, 

And the young arm, wo ’ll oven say, my Loys, 

— The fear of losing or diverting tlieso 
Into another channel, by gainsaying 
A novice too abruptly, could not influence 
The Order I Yor. iniglit join, for aught the.y cared, 

Their red-cross rivals of the Temple I Well, 

I thank j'ou for my part, at all events ! 

Stay here till they withdraw^ .vou I You ’ll inhabit 
This palace — sleep, pcrcliauce, in this alcove, 

Where now I go to meet our lioty friend : 

Good I and now disbelievo me if .you can : 

This is the first time for long years I enter 
Thus [lifts the arras] without feeling just as if I lifted 
The lid up of my tomb I 
Loys. The.y share his crime ! 

God’s punishment will overtake you yet I 

Fref. Thank you it does not I Pardon this last flash 
I bear a sober visage presently 
With the disinterested Nuncio here — 

His purchase -money safe at Murcia too I 
Let me repeat — for the first time, no draught 
Coming as from a sepulchre salutes me. 

When we next meet, this folly ma^^ have passed, 

We *11 hope— Ha, ha I [Goes thro* the arras, 

Loys. Assure me hut ... he ’s gone 1 

He could not lie I Then what have I escaped ? 

I, who have so nigh given up happiness 
For ever, to bo linked with him and them I 
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Oh, opportunest of discoveries I I 
Their Knight ? I utterly renounce them all I 
Hark ! WTiat, he meets by this the Nuncio ? yes 
The same hysena groan-like laughter 1 Quick — 

To Djabal I I am one of them at last, 

Those simple-hearted Druses — AnaeUs tribe I 

Djabal I She ’s mine at last — Djabal, I say ! — [Goe$, 


ACT IV. 

Enter Djabal. 

Dja, Let me but slay the Prefect — The end now I 
To-morrow will be time enough to pry 
Into the means I took : suffice, they served. 

Ignoble as they were, to hurl revenge 

True to its object. [Seeinfj the rohes^ dc, disposed* 

. . . Mine should never so 
Have hurried to accomplishment t Thee, Djabal, 

Far other moods befitted I Calm the Robe 
Should clothe this doom’s awarder I 

[Taking the robe.'] Shall I dare 

Assume my nation ’s Kobe ? I am at least 
A Druse again, chill Europe’s policy 
Drops from me — I dare take the Bobe. Wliy not 
The Tiar ? I rule the Druses, and what more 
Betokens it than rule ?— yet—yet— [Laijs down the Tiar* 

[Footsteps in the alcove] He comes ! [ Taking the siwrd. 

If the sword serves, let the Tiar lie ! So, feet 
Clogged with the blood of twenty years can fall 
Thus lightly I Round me, all ye ghosts I He ’ll lift . • 
Which arm to push the arras wide ? — or both ? 

Stab from the neck down to the heart — there stay I 
Near he comes — nearer — the next footstep I Now ! 

[As he dashes aside the cvrrasy Akael is ddscovereH* 
Ha ! Anael I Nay, my Anael, can it be ? 

Heard you the trumpet ? I must slay him here, 

And here you ruin all. Why speak you not ? 

Anael, the Prefect comes ! [Akael screams.] So late to feel 
*Tis not a sight for you to look u^n ? 

A moment’s work — but such work I Till you go, 

I must be idle — ^idle, I risk all I * [Foihiing to her hair. 
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Those locks are well, and you are beauteous thus, 

But with the dagger ’tis I have to do I 
An, With mine I 

Dja, Blood — Anael ? 

An. . Djabal — ’tis thy deed I 

It must be-^I had hoped to claim it mine — 

Be worthy thee — but I must needs confess 
’Twas not I, but thyself . . not I have . . Djabal I 
Speak to me I 

Dja, Oh my punishment I 

An, Speak to me ! 

While I can speak — touch me — despite the blood I 
Wlien the command passed from thy soul to mine, 

I went, fire leading me, muttering of thee, 

And the approaching exaltation, — make 
One sacrifice ! I said, — and he sate there. 

Bade me approach ; and, as I did approach. 

Thy fire with mtisic burst into my brain — 

*Twas but a moment’s work, thou saidst— perchance 
It may have been so I well,' it is thy deed 1 
Dja. It is my deed 1 

An, His blood, all this I — this I And 

And more — sustain me, Djabal — wait not — now 
Let flash thy glory I Change thyself and me I 
It must bo I Ere the Druses flock to us 1 
At least confirm mo I Djabal — blood gushed forth — 

He was our tyrant — but I looked he ’d fall 
Prone as asleep — why else is Death called sleep ? 

Sleep ? Ho bent o’er his breast — ’Tis sin, I know, 

Punish me, Djabal, but wilt thou let him ? 

Be it thou that punisheth, not he — who creeps 
On his red breast — is here — ’tis the small groan 
Of a child — no worse 1 Bestow the new life, then I 
Too swift it cannot be, too strange, surpassing I 

[Following him up and down. 
Now ! Change us both ! Change me and change thou I 
Dja. [sinks on his knees. 1 Thus ! 

Behold my change I You have done nobly I II 

ylrf. Can Hakeem kneel ? 

Dja, No Hakeem, but mere Djabal I 

I have spoken falsely, and this woe is come. 

No — hear me ere scorn blasts mo I Once and over, 

The deed is mine . . Oh think upon the Past 1 
An. [to herself.] Did I strike once, or twice, or many 
times ? 

Dja, . . I came to lead my tribe where, bathed in glooms, 
Doth Bahumid the Benovator sleep— 

Anael, I saw my tribe — I said, “ Without 
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A miracle this cannot be ** — I said 
“ Be there a miracle I ’’ — for I saw you I 
An. His lie ad lies south of the portal ! 

Dja. — "Weighe" willi this 

The general good, how could I choose my own, 

\Vliat matter was my purity of soul ? 

Little by little I engaged myself — 

Heaven would accept me for its instrument, 

I hoped — I said, Heaven had acceptcil me ! 

An. Is it this blood breeds dreams in me ? — Who said 
You were not Hakeem ? and your miracles — 

The fire that plays innocuous round your form ? 

[Af/ain changing her whole man7icr. 
Ah, thy wouldst try me— thou art Hakeem still ! 

Dja. Woe — woe I A«s if the Bruscs of the Mount 
(Scarce Arabs even there — but here, in the Isle, 

Beneath their former selves) should comprehend 
The subtle lore of Europe ! A few secrets 
That would not easily affect the meanest 
Of the crowd there, could wholly subjugate 
The best of our poor tribe ! Again tiiat eye ? 

An, [after a pause spiring s to his neck.] Djabal, in this there 
can be no deceit ! 

AVhv, Bjabal, were you human only, — think, 

Mauni is but human, Khalil human, 

Loys is human even —did their words 
Haunt me, tlieir looks pursue me ? Shame on you 
So to have tried me ! Bather, shame on me 
So to need trying! Could 1, with the Trcfoct 
And the blood, there — could I sec only you ? 

— Hang by your neck over tliis gulf of blood ? 

Speak, I am saved ! Speak, Bjabal ! Am 1 saved ? 

[As Bjabal slowly unclasps her anns^ and inits her 
silently from him — 

Hakeem would save me 1 Thou art Bjabal I Crouch I 
Bow to the dust, thou basest of our kind t 
The pile of thee I reared up to tile cloud — 

Eiill, midway, of our Fathers’ trophied tombs, 

Based on the living rock, devoured not by 
The unstable desert’s jaws of sand,— falls prone ! 

Eire, music, quenched : and now thou licsfc tliore 
A ruin, obscene creatures will moan thro ’ I 
— Let us come, Bjabal I 
Dja, 'Whither come ? 

An. ^ At once — 

L )st so it grow intolerable. Come I 

Will I not share it with thee ? Best at once I 

So fool less pain ! Let them deride — thy tribe 
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Now trusting in thee, — Loys shall deride 1 
Come to them, hand in hand, with me 1 

Where come ? 

An, Where ? — to the Druses thou hast wronged I Confess) 
Now that the end is gained — (I love thee now) 

That thou hast so deceived them — (perchance love thee 
Better than ever I) Come, receive their doom 
Of infamy— (Oh, best of all I love thee I 
Shame with the man, no triumph with the God, 

Be mine !j Come I 

■D/a. ^ Never! more shame yet ? and why 

Why ? You have called this deed mine — it is mine I 
And with it I accept its circumstance. 

How can I longer strive with Fate ? The Past 
Is past — my false life shall henceforth show true — > 

Hear me : the argosies, touch land by this ; 

Tlioy bear us to fresh scenes and happier skies ; 

What if we reign together ? — if we keep 
Our secret for the Druses’ good ? — by means 
Of even their superstition, plant in them 
New life V I learn from Europe : all who seek 
Man’s good must awe man, by such means as these. 

We two will be divine to them — w’o are ! 

All great works in this world spring from the ruins 
Of greater projects — ever, on our eartli, 

Men block out Babels, tc) build Babylon s. 

I wrest tlie weapon from your hand I I claim 
Tlie deed ! Ketire I You have my ring — yoM bar 
•All access to the Nuncio till the forces 
From Venice land I 

An, Tiiou wilt feign Hakeem then ? 

Dja, [putting the Tiar of Hakeem 07i his head,] And 
from this moment that I dare opo wide 
Eyes that till now refused to see, begins 
My true dominion ! for 1 know niyself, 

And what I am to personate. No word ? [Anael goes. 

*Tis come on rue at last ! His blood on her — — 

What jiieuiories will follow that I Her eye, 

Her fierce distorted lip and ploughed black brow 

Ah, fool I Has Europe then so poorly tamed 
The Syrian blood from out thee ? Thou, presume 
To work in this foul earth by means not foul ? 

Scheme, as for Heaven, — ^but, on the earth, be glad 
If a least ray like Heaven’s be left thee 1 

Thus 

I shall be calm — in readiness — no way 
Surprised. [A noise without. 

This should be Klialil and my Douses 1 
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Venice is come then I Thus I ^asp thee, sword ! 

Druses, *tis Hakeem saves you I In 1 Behold 
Your Prefect ! 

JKnter Lots. Djabal Jiides ilie hhandjar in his robe, 

Loys. Oh, well found, Bjahal ! — ^but no time for words. 

You know who waits there ? [Pointing to the alcove. 

Well ! — and that *tis there 
He meets the Nuncio ? Weill Now, a surprise — 

He there — 

Dja. I know — 

hoys, — is now no mortal's lord. 

Is absolutely powerless — call him, dead — 

He is no longer Prefect — you are Prefect I 
Oh, shrink not I I do nothing in the dark, 

Nothing unworthy Breton blood, believe 1 
I understood at once your urgen cy 
That I should leave this isle for Bhodes ; I felt 
What you were loth to speak — your need of help; 

I have fulfilled the task, that earnestness 
Imposed on me ; have, face to face, confronted 
The Prefect in full Chapter, charged on him 
The enormities of his long rule ; he stood 
Mute, offered no defence, n o crime denied ; 

On which, I spoke of you, and of your tribe. 

Your faith so like our own, and all you ’ve urged 
So oft to me — I spoke, too , of your goodness, 

Your patience — ^brief, I h old henceforth the Isle 
In charge, am nomin ally Prefect, — but you, 

You are associated in my rule — 

Are the true Prefect 1 Ay, such faith had they 

In my assurance of your loyalty 

(For who insults an imbecile old man ?) 

That we assume^ the Prefecture this hour I 
You gaze at me I Hear greater wonders yet — 

I throw down all this fabric I have built 1 
These Knights, I was prepared to worship . . but 
Of that another time ; what *s now to say. 

Is — I shall never be a Knight I Oh, Djabal, 

Here first I throw all prejudice aside. 

And call you brother ! I am Druse like you I 
My wealth, my friends, my power, are wholly yours, 

Your people's, which is now my people — for 
There is a maiden of your tribe, I love — 

She loves me — Khalil’s sister 

Pja* Anael ? 

Loys, 


Start you ? 
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Seems what I say nnlmipflitly ? Thus it chanced : 

When first I came, a novice, to the Isle . . , 

liJnicr one of the Nuncio’s Guards /rowi the alcove. 
Guard. Oh, horrible ! Sir Loys ! Here is Loys. 

And here \Others enter from the alcove. 

[Fointing to Djabal.] Secure him, bind him — this is he I 

[They surround Djabal. 
Loys. Madmen — what is *t you do ? Stand from my friend, 
And tell me I 

Guard. Thou canst have no part in this — 

Surely no part — but slay him not I The Nuncio 
Commanded, Slay him not I 
Loys. Speak, or . , 

Guard. The Prefect 

Lies murdered there by him thou dost embrace. 

Loys. 3iy Djabal ? miserable fools 1 How Djabal ? 

[A Guard hfts Djabal’s robe; 'DJMiMj Jlings dotvn the 
hhandjar. 

Loys. [after a perns e.^ Thou hast received some insult worse 
than all — 

Some outrage not to be endured — 

[To the Guards.] Stand back I 
Ho is my friend — more than my friend I Thou hast 
Slain him upon that provocation 1 
Guard. No I 

No provocation ! ’Tis a long-devised 
Conspiracy ; the whole tribe is involved : 

He is their Khalif — ’tis on that pretence — 

Their mighty Khalif who died long ago, 

And now is come to life and light again — 

All is just now revealed, I know not how. 

By one of his confederates — who, struck 
With horror at this murder, first apprised 
The Nuncio. As ’twas said, we find this Djabal 
Here where we take him. 

Dja. [Aside.] Wlio broke faith with me ? 

Loys. [fo Djabal.] Hear’st thou ? Speak ! Till thou speak, 
4> I keep ofi* these, 

Or die with thee. Deny this story ! Thou 
A Khalif, an impostor 9 Thou, my friend 
Wliose tale w’as of an inoffensive race, 

^With . , . but thou know’st — on that tale’s truth I pledged 
My faith before the Chapter : what art thou ? 

Dja. Loys, I am as thou hast heard. All ’s true 1 
No more concealment ! As these tell thee, all 
Was long since planned. Our Druses are enough 
To crush this handful ; the Venetians land 

y 2 
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Even now in our behalf. Loys, we part here 1 

Thou, serving much, wouldst fain have served me more : 

It might not be. I thank thee. As thou hearest, 

We are a separated tribe : farewell I 

Loys. Oh, where will truth be found now ? Canst thou so 
Belie the Druses ? Do they share thy crime ? 

Those thou professedst of our Breton stock 
Are partners with thee ? Why, I saw but now 
Khalil, my friend — ^ho spoke with me — no word 
Of this ! and Anael — whom I love, and whi; 

Loves me — she spoke no word of this I 
Dja, Poor Boy ! 

Anael, who loves thee ? Khalil, fast thy friend ? 

We, offsets from a wandering Count of Dreux ? 

No — older than the oldest — ^princelier 
Than Europe’s princeliest tribe are we. — Enough 
For thee, that on our simple faith we found 
A monarchy to shame your monarchies 
At their own trick and secret of success. 

The child of this our tribe shall laugh upon 
The palace-step of him whose life ere night 
Is forfeit, as that child shall know, and yet 
Shall laugh there 1 What, we Druses wait forsooth 
The kind interposition of a boy ? 

— Can only save ourselves when thou concedest ? 

— Khalil admire thee ? He is my right hand, 

My delegate I — Anael accept thy love ? 

She is my Bride I 

Loys. Thy Bride ? She one of them ? 

Dja. My Bride 1 

Loys. And she retains her glorious eyes I 

She, with those eyes, has shared this miscreant’s guilt I 
Ah — who but she directed me to find 
Djabal within the Prefect’s chamber ? Khalil 
Bade me seek Djabal there too 1 All is true I 
What spoke the Prefect worse of them than this ? 

Did the Church ill to institute long since 
Perpetual warfare with such serpentry 
As these ? Have I desired to shift my part, 

Evade my share in her design ? ’Tis well I 

Dja. Loys, I have wronged thee — but unwittingly : 

I never thought there was m thee a virtue 
That could attcMih itself to what thou deeinest 
A race below thine own. I wronged thee, Loys, 

But that is over : all is over now. 

Save the protection I ensure against 
My people’s anger — by their Khalif’s side, 

Thou art secure and may’st depart : so, comef 
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Ijoys* Thy side ? — I take protection at thy hand ? 

Enter other Guards. 

Guards. Fly with him 1 %, Sir Loys I ’tis too true I 
And only by his side thou may’st escape I 
The whole tribe is in full revolt — they flock 
About the palace — will be here — on thee — 

And there are twenty of us, we, the Guards 
Of the Nuncio, to withstand them I Even wo 
Had stayed to meet our death in ignorance. 

But that one Druse, a single faithful Druse, 

Made known the horror to the Nuncio ! Fly I 
The Nuncio stands aghast. At least let ns 
Escape their wrath, O Hakeem 1 We are nought 
In thy tribe’s persecution 1 f/o Loys.] Keep by him I 
They hail liim Hakeem, their dead Prince, relumed — 

He is their God, they shout, and at his beck 
Are life and death I 

Loys. \8])ringing at the hh and jar Djabal had thrown down, 
seizes him hy the throat.^ 

Thus by his side am I ! 

Thus I resume my knighthood and its warfare I 
Thus end thee, miscreant, in thy pride of place ! 

Thus art thou caught 1 Without, thy dupes may cluster, 
Friends aid thee, foes avoid thee, — thou art Hakeem, 

How say they ? — God art thou 1 but also here 
Is the least, meanest, youngest the Church calls 
Her servant, and his single arm avails 
To aid her as slio lists. I rise, and thou 
Art crushed 1 Hordes of thy Druses flock without ; 

Here thou hast me, who represent the Cross, 

Honour and Faith, ’gainst Hell, Mahound, and thee I 
Die I [Djabal remains calm.'] Implore my mercy. Hakeem, 
that my scorn 

May help me 1 Nay — I cannot ply thy trade — 

I am no Druse — no slabber — and thine eye. 

Thy form, are too much as they were — my friend 
Had such I Speak I Beg for mercy at my foot I 

• [Djabal otill silmt 

Heaven could not ask so much of me — not, sure, 

So much ! I cannot kill him so I 

Thou art 

Strong in thy cause, then I Dost outbrave us, then I 
Heard’st thou that one of thine accomplices. 

Thy very people, has accused thee ? Meet 

His charge I Thou hast not oven slain the Prefect 

As thy own vile creed warrants, Meet that Drus^— 

Come with me and disprove him — be thou tried 
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By him, nor seek appeal — promise me this — 

Or I will do God’s office 1 What, shalt thou 
Boast of assassins at thy beck, yet Truth 
Want even an executioner ? Consent, 

Or I will strike — look in my face — I will I 

Dja» Give me again my khandjar, if thou darest 1 

[Loys gives it. 

Let but one Druse accuse me, and I plunge 

This home. A Druse betray me ? Let us go I 

^ Aside, \ Who has betrayed me ? [Sliouis without. 

Hearest thou ? I hear 
No plainer now than years ago I heard 
That shout — but in no dream now I Th«y Eeturn I 
Wilt thou be leader with me, Loys ? Well ! 


ACT V. 

The Uninitiated Druses, covering the stage tumuUuoushj, and 
speahing together. 

Here flock we, obeying the summons. Lo, Hakeem hath 
appeared, and the Prefect is dead, and wo return to Lebanon ! 
My manufacture of goats’ fleece must, I doubt, soon fall away 
there — Come, old Nasif — ^link thine arm in mine — wo flglit, if 
needs be — Come, what is a great flght-word? “Lebanon?” 
( My daughter — my daughter I) — But is Khalil to liave the office 
of Hamza? — Nay, rather, if he be wise, ilie monopoly of henna 
and cloves — Where is Hakeem ? — The only prophet T ever saw, 
prophesied at Cairo once, in my youth — a little^ black Copht, 
dressed all in black too, with a great stripe of yellow cloth 
flapping down behind him like the back-fin of a water-serpent 
— Is this he ? Biamrallah I Biamreh I Hakeem ! 

Enter the Nuncio with Guards. 

Nuncio, [to his Attendants.] Hold both, the sorcerer and this 
accomplice 

Ye talk of, that accuseth him ! And tell 
Sir Loys ho is mine, the Church’s hope : 

Bid him approve himself our Knight indeed 1 

Lo, this black disemboguing of the Isle I 

[To the Druses.] Ah, children, what a sight for these old eyes 

That kept themselves alive this voyage through 

To smile their very last on you 1 I came 

Tb gather one and all you wandering sheep 
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Cato my fold, as tho* a father came , . . 
iVs tho\ in coming, a father should . . . 

[To his Guards,] Ten, twelve, 
—Twelve guards of you, and not an outlet ? None ? 

The wizards stop each avenue ? Keep close !) 

[To the Druses.] As if one came to a son’s hous3, 1 say. 

So did I come — no guard with me — to find . . 

Alas — Alas 1 

A Druse* Who is the old man ? 

Another, Oh, ye are to sho ut I 

Children he styles you. 

Druses, Ay, the Prefect ’s slain I 

Glory to the Khalif , our Father 1 
Nuncio, Even so I 

I find (ye prompt aright) your Father slain ; 

While most he plotted for your good, that father 

(Alas t how kind, ye never knew) — ^lies slain I 

[Aside,] (And Hell’s worm gnaw the glozing knave— with me, 

For being duped by his cajoleries 1 

Are these tho Christians ? These the docile crew 

My bezants went to make me Bishop o’er ?) 

[To his Attendants, who whisper,] What sayyo does this wizard 
style himself ? 

Hakeem ? Biamrallah ? The third Fatcmite ? 

What is this jargon ? He — the insane Khalif, 

Dead near three hundred years ago, come back 
In flesh and blood again ? 

Druses, He mutters I Hear ye ? 

He is blaspheming Hakeem. The old man 
Is our dead Prefect’s friend I Tear him I 
Nuncio, Yo dare not I 

I stand here with my five-and-seventy years. 

The Patriarch’s power behind, and God’s above me I 
Those years have witnessed sin enough ; ere now 
Misguided men arose against their lords. 

And found excuse ; but ye, to be enslaved 
By sorceries — cheats ; — alas ! the same tricks, tried 
On*my poor children in this nook of the earth, 

Could triumph, — that have been successively 
Exploded, laughed to scorn, all nations thro’ — • 

“ Bomaioi, loudaioi te Jcai pr^selutoit 
“ Cretes and Arabians ” — you are duped tho last I 
Said I, refrain from tearing me 1 I pray ye 
Tear me 1 Shall I return to tell the Patriarch 
That so much love was wasted — every gift 
Bejected, from his benison I brought, 

Down to the galley-full of bezants, sunk 

An hour since at the harbour’s mouth, by that . . . 
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That . . . never will I speak his hated name ! 
f To his Servants."! What was the name his fellow slipfetter 
Called their arch -wizard by? [they ^vhi 82 )er,'\ Oh, Djabal 
was ’t ? 

Druses. But how a sorcerer ? false wherein ? 

Nuncio. (Ay, Djabal I) 

How false ? Yo know not, Djabal has confessed . . . 

Nay, that by tok^jns found on him we learn . . . 

What I sailed hither solely to divulge — 

How by his spells the demons were allured 
To seize you — not that these be aught save lies 
And mere illusions. Is tins clear ? I say, 

By measures such as these, he would have led you 
Into a monstrous ruin : follow ye ? 

Say, shall ye perish for his sake, my sous ? 

Druses. Hark ye I 

Nuncio. — Be of one privilege amerced ? 

No ! Infinite the Patriarch’s mercies be ! 

No I With the Patriarch’s license, still I bid ye 
Tear him to pieces who misled you ! Haste 1 

Druses. The old man’s beard shakes, and his eyes are white 
fire I After all, I know nothing of Djabal beyond what Karshook 
says ; he knows but what Khalil says ; who knows just what 
Djabal says himself — Now, the little Copht Prophet, I saw at 
Cairo in my youth, began by promising each bystander three 
full measures of wheat . , . 

Enter Khalil and the Initiated Druses. 

Kha. Venice and her deliverance are at hand I 
Their fieet stands thro’ the harbour I Hath he slain 
The Prefect yet ? Is Djabal’s change come yet ? 

Nuncio, [to Attendants.] What’s this of Venice? Who’s 
this boy ? 

[Attendants whisker.] One Khalil ? 

DjabaTs accomplice, Loys called, but now. 

The only Druse, save Djabal’s self, to fear ? 

1 1’o the Druses.] I cannot hear ye with these'aged ears ; 

Is it so? *Ye would have my troops assist ? 

Doth he abet him in his sorceries ? 

Down with the cheat, guards, as my children bid I 

[They spring at Khalil : as he heats them hacTcy — 
Stay — no more bloodshed — spare deluded youth 1 
Whom seek’st thou ? (I will teach him) — Whom, my child ? 
Thou knowest not what these know, have just told me. 

1 am an old man, as thou scest — have done 

With earth, and what should move me but the truth ? 

Art thou the only fond one of thy tribe ? 

’Tie I interpret for thy tribe ! — 
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Kha, Oh, this 

Is the expected Nuncio ! Druses, hear — 

Endure ye this ? Unworthy to partake 
The glory Hakeem gains you I While I 'speak, 

The ships touch land : who makes for Lebanon ? 

They ’ll plant tlie winged lion in these lialls I 
Nunnio. [Asuh.] If it be trnol Venice? — Oh, never true 1 
Yet, Venice would so gladly thwart our Knights, 

And fain get footing Jiere, so close by lUiodes 1 
Oh, to bo d.uped this way 1 

Kha. Ere he appears 

To lead you gloriously, repent, I say I 

Nuncio. [Aside.] Oh, any way to stretch the arch-wizard 
stark 

Ere the Venetians come ! Were he cut off. 

The rest were easily tamed. [To the Druses.] He ? Bring 
him forth I 

Since so yem needs will have it, I assent ! 

You ’d judge him, say you, on the spot ? Confound 
The sorcerer in liis very circle ? Where ’s 
Our short black -bearded sallow Mend who said 
He ’d earn ilie Patriarcli’s guerdon by one stab ? 

Bring Djabal forth at once 1 

Druses. Ay, bring him forth I 

Tlie Patriarch drives a trade in oil and silk — 

And we ’re the Patriarch’s children — true men, W’e I 
Where is tlie glory ? Show us all the glory I 
Kha. Y'ou dare not so insult him I What, not see . , 

(1 tell thee. Nuncio, these are uninstructed, 

Untrusted— they know nothing of our Khalif I) 

— Not see that if he lets a doubt arise 

’Tis but to give yourselves the chance of seeming 

To have some iulhience in your own lieturn ! 

That all may say they would have trusted him 
Without the all-convincing glory — ay, 

And did 1 Embrace the occasion, friends 1 For, think — 

What merit when*his change takes place ? But now, 

For your sakes, he should not reveal himself 
No — Pould I ask and have, I would not ask 
The change yet 1 

Enter DjABitL and Lots. 

Spite of all, reveal thyself I 
I had said, pardon them for me— for Anael — 

For our sakes pardon these besotted men — 

Ay — for thine own — they hurt not thee I Yet now 
One thought swells in me and keeps down all else I 
This Nuncio couples shame with thee, has called 
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Imposture thy whole course, all hitter things 
Has said — ^he is but an old fretful man 1 
Hakeem— nay, I must call thee Hakeem now — 

Beveal thyself ! See I Where is Anael ? — See 1 
Loys. \to Dja.] Here are thy people I Keep thy word to 
me ! 

Dja, Who of my people hath accused mo ? 

Nuncio. So I 

So, this is Dj abal. Hakeem, and what not ? 

A fit deed, Loys, for thy first Knight’s day I 
May it be augury of thy after life ! 

Ever be truncheon of the Church as now 
That, Nuncio of the Patriarch, having charge 
Of the Isle here, I claim thee [turfiing to Dja.] as these bid 
me. 

Forfeit for murder on thy lawful prince, 

Thou conjurer that peep’st and mutterest I 

Why should I hold thee from their hands ? (Spells, children ? 

But hear how I dispose of all his spells !) 

Thou art a Prophet ? — wouldst entice thy tribe 
Away ? — thou workest miracles ? (Attend ! 

Let him but move me with his spells 1) I, Nuncio . . 

Dia. . . Which how thou cam’st to be, I say not now. 
Though I have also been at Stambonl, Luke I 
— Ply thee with spells, forsooth 1 What need of spells 7 
If Venice, in her Admiral’s person, stoop 
To ratify thy compact with her foes, 

The Hospitallers, for this Isle — withdraw 
Her warrant of the deed which reinstates 
My people in their freedom, tricked away 
By him I slew, — refiise to convoy us 
To Lebanon and keep the Isle we leave — 

— Then will be time to try what spells can do I 
Dost thou dispute the Kepublic’s power 7 
Nuncio. Lo yo I 

He tempts me, too, the wily exorcist ! 

Nol The renowned Bepublic was and is 
The Patriarch’s friend : ’tis not for courting Venice 
That I — that these implore thy blood of me I 
Lo ye, the subtle miscreant I Ha, so subtle 7 
Ye, Druses, hear him Will ye be deceived ? 

How he evades me I Where ’s the miracle 
He works ? I bid him to the proof-— fish up 
Your galley-full of bezants that he sunk I 
That were a miracle I One miracle ! 

Enough of trifling, for it chafes my age — 

I am the Nuncio, Druses I I stand forth 
To save you from the good Bepublic’o rage 
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“When she shall find her fleet was summoned here 
To aid the mummeries of this crafty knave I 

[As the Druses hesitate ^ his Attendants whisper 1 
Ah, well suggested I Why, we hold this while 
One, who, his close confederate till now. 

Confesses Djabal at the last a cheat, 

And every miracle a cheat ! Who throws me 
His head ? I make three offers, once I offer, — 

And twice ... 

Dja. Let who moves perish at my foot 1 

Kha, Thinks, Hakeem, thanks 1 Oh, Anael, Maani, 

Why tarry they ? 

Druses [to each other ^ He canl He can 1 Live fire — 

[To the Nuncio.] (I say he can, old man I Thou know’st him 
not — ) 

Live fire like that thou seest now in his eyes, 

Plays fawning round him — See I The change begins 1 
All the brow lightens as he lifts his arm I 
Look not at me 1 It was not 1 1 
Dja. What Druse 

Accused me, as he saith ? I bid each bone 
Crumble within that Druse ! None, Loys, none 
Of ray own people, as thou saidst, have raised 
A voice against me. 

Nuncio. [Aside.] Venice to come I Death I 
Dja. [continuing.] Confess and go unscathed, how'ever false 1 
Seest thou my Druses, T^uke ? I would submit 
To thy pure malice did one Druse confess I 
How said I, Loys ? 

Nuncio [to his Attendants, ivho whisper.] Ah, ye counsel so ? 
[Aloud.] Bring in the witness, then, who, first of all, 

I)iscloscd the treason I Now I have thee, wizard I 
Ye hear that ? If one speaks, ho bids you tear him 
Joint after joint — 'well, then, one does speak I One, 

Befooled by Djabal, even as yourselves. 

But who hath voluntarily proposed 
To expiate, by confessing thus, the fault 

Of Iw-ving trusted him. [They bring in a veiled Druse. 

Loys. Now Djabal, now 1 

Nuncio. Friend, Djabal fronts you I (Make a ring, sons I) — 
Speak ! 

Expose this Djabal ; what he was, and how ; 

The wiles he used, the aims he cherished ; all, 

Explicitly as late you spoke to these 
My servants — I absolve and pardon you. 

Loys, Thou hast the dagger ready, Djabal ? 

Dja, Speak, 

Becreant I 
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Dniscs. Stand back, fool ! fartlior ! Suddenly 
You shall sec some liu^^e serpent glide from under 
The empty vest — or down will thunder crash 1 
Back, Khalil ! 

Kha. I go back ? Thus go I back ! 

[To An.] Unveil I Nay, thou shalt face the Khalif I Thus I 

[He tears away Anael’s veil : Djab al / oirifs hie arms and 
hoivs his head : the Druses fall hack : Loys springe 
from the side o/Djabal and> the Nuncio. 

Loys, Then she was true — she only of them all ! 

True to her eyes — may keep those glorious eyes, 

And now be mine, once again mine I Oh, Anacl I 
Dared I think thee a partner in his crime — 

That blood could soil that hand? nay, ’tis mine — Anael 
— Not mine ? — Who offer thee before all these 
My heart, my sword, my name — so thou wilt say 
That Djabal, who aflirms thou art his bride, 

Lies— say but that he lies I 
Dja, Thou, Anael ? 

Loys, Nay, Djabal, nay, one chance for mo— the last! 

Thou hast had every other — thou hast spoken 
Days, nights, what falsehood listed thee — let mo 
Speak first, now ; I will speak, now I — 

Nuncio, Loys, pause ! 

Thou art the Duke’s son, Breton’s choicest stock — 

Lays of Dreux — God’s sepulchre’s first sword — 

This wilt thou spit on, this degrade, this trample 
To earth ? 

Loys, [to An.] Ah, who had foreseen, “ One day, Loys 
“Will stake these gifts against some other good 
“ In the whole world ? ” — I give them thee I I would 
My strong will might bestow real shape on them. 

That I might sec, with my own eyes, thy foot 
Tread on their very neck ! ’Tis not by gifts 

I put aside this Djabal — wo will stand — 

We do stand — see — two men 1 Djabal, stand forthi 
Who ’s worth her — I or thou ? I — who for Anael 
Kept, purely, uprightly my way, the long 
True way— left thee each by-path — boldly lived 
Without the lies and blood, — or thou, or thou ? 

I I Love me, Anael I Leave the blood and him I 

[To Dja. 1 Now speak — now, quick on this that I have said, — 
Thou with the blood, speak if thou art a man 1 
Dja, po An.] And was it thou betrayedst me ? ’Tis well 1 
I have deserved this of thee, and submit : 

Nor ’tis much evil thou inflictest : life 
Ends here. The cedars shall not wave for us — 

For there was crime, and must be punishment. 
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See fate 1 By thee I was seduced— by thee 
I perish — yet do I, can I repent ? 

I, with my Arab instinct, thwarted ever 
By my Frank policy, — and, within turn, 

My Frank brain, thwarted by my Arab heart — 

While these remained in equipose, I lived 
— Nothing ; had either been predominant, 

As a Frank schemer or an Arab mystic, 

I had been something ; — now, each has destroyed 
The other — and behold, from out their crash, 

A third and better nature rises up — 

My mere Man’s-nature I And I yield to it — 

I love thee — I — who did not love before I 
An. Djabal 

Dja. It seemed love, but true love it was not — 

How could I love while thou adoredst me ? 

Now thou despisest, art above me so 
Immeasurably — thou, no other, doomest 
My death now — this my steel shall execute 
Thy judgment — I shall feel thy hand in it 1 
Oh, luxury to worship, to submit. 

Transcended, doomed to death by thee ! 

An. My Djabal ! 

Dja. Dost hesitate ? I force thee then I Approach, 

Druses 1 for I am out of reach of fate ; 

No further evil waits me — Speak the truth I 
Hear, Druses, and hear, Nuncio, and hear, Loys I 
An. Hakeem I \ She faJh dead. 

\Thc Druses scream^ grovelling before him. 
Ah, Hakeem I — not on me thy wrath I 
Biamrallah, pardon — never doubted I ! 

Ah, dog, how sayest thou? 

[They suy'round and seize the Nuncio and his Guards. 
Loys flings himself nj)on the body of Anael, 
on which Djabal continues to gaze as stupefied. 
Nuncio. Caitives ! Have ye eyes ? 

Whips, racks, shf>uld teach you ! What, his fools ? his dupes ? 
Leave me 1 unhand me I 

HJia. [ajyproaching Djabal tunidly.] Save her for my sake 1 
She was already thine — she would have shared 
To-day thine exaltation — think I this day 
Her hair was plaited thus because of thee — 

Yes, feel the soft bright hair — feel 1 
Nuncio [struggling ivith those who have seized him,^ 

What, because 

His leman dies for him ? Y’ou think it hard 
To die ? Oh, would you were at Rhodes, and choice 
Of deaths should suit you I 
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Kha, \hending over Anabl’s body,'] Just restore her life ! 

So little does it — there — the eyelids treuible 1 
*Twas not iny breath that made them~and the lips 
Move of themselves — I could restore her life t 
Halceem, we have forgotten — have presumed 
On our free converse — we are better taught. 

See, I kiss—liow I kiss thy garment’s hem 
For her 1 She kisses it — Oh, take her deed 
In mine — Thou dost believe now, Anael ? — See, 

She smiles ! Were her lips open o’er the teeth 
So, when I spoke first ? She believes in thee 1 
Go not without her to the Cedars, Lord I 
Or leave us both — I cannot go alone 1 
I have obeyed thee, if I dare say so — 

Hath Hakeem thus forgot all Hjabal knew ? 

Thou feelest then my tears fall hot and fast 
Upon thy hand — and yet thou speakest not I 
Ere the Venetian trumpet sound — ere thou 
Exalt thyself, 0 Hakeem ! save her — save her ! 

Nuncio, And the accursed Republic will arrive 
And find me in their toils — dead, very like, 

Under their feet I 

What way — ^not one way yet 

To foil them ? None ? [Observing Hjabal’ s /ace. 

What ails the. Khalif ? Ah, 

That ghastly face — a way to foil them yet I 

I^To the Druses.] Look to your Khalif, Druses I Is that face 

God Hakeem’s ? Where is triumph — where is . . . what 

Said he of exaltation— hath he promised 

So much to-day ? Why, then, exalt thyself I 

Cast off that husk, thy form, set free thy soul 

In splendour 1 Now, bear witness — ^here I stand — 

I challenge him exalt himself, and I 
Become, for that, a Druse like all of you ! 

The Drubses, Exalt thyself— exalt thyself— 0 Hakeem I 
Dja, [advances.] I can confess now all from first to last. 
There is no longer shame for me I I anx ...» 

[Here the Venetian trumpet sounds — the Druses shout : 
his eye catches the expression of those about him, 
and, as the old dream comes back, he is again con- 
fident and inspired. 

. . . Am I not Hakeem ? And ye would have crawled 
But yesterday within these impure courts 
Where now ye stand erect I — Not grand enough ? 

— ^What more could be conceded to such beasts 
As all of you, so sunk and base as you, 

But a mere man ? — ^A man among such beasts 
Was miracle enough — yet hinj you doubt, 
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Him you forsake, him fain would you destroy — 

With the Venetians at your gate, the Nuncio 
Thus — (see the baffled hypocrite 1) and best 
The Prefect there 1 

Druses. No, Hakeem, ever ihine I 

Nuncio. He lies — and twice he lies — and thrice he lies I 
Exalt thyself, Mahoundl Exalt thyself 1 
Dja, JDruses ! wo shall licncoforth bo far away 1 
Out of mere mortal ken — above the Cedars — 

Put we shall soo ye go, hear ye return. 

Repeopling the old solitudes, — thro’ thee, 

My Khalil I Thou art full of me — I till 

Thee full — my hands thus till thee 1 Tester eve, 

— Nay, but tJiis morn — I deemed thee ignorant 
Of all to do, requiring words of mine 
To teach it — now, thou hast ail gifts in one, 

With truth and purity go other gifts ! 

All gifts come clustering to that — ^go, load 
My People homo whato’er betide 1 

[Turvvuff to the Druses.] To lake 
This Khalil for my delegate ? To him 
Jk)w as to me ‘? He leads to Lebanon — 

Ye follow ? 

Druses. AVe follow I Now exalt tliyself 1 
Dja. [raises Loys.] Then to thee, Loys I How I wronged 
thee, Loys I 

— Yet, wronged, no less thou shalt have full revenge, 

Eit for thy noble self, revenge — and thus : 

Thou, loaded with these wrojigs, the princely soul, 

The first sword of Christ's sepulchre — thou shalt 
Guard Khalil and my Driiess home again 1 
Justice, no less — God’s justice and no more. 

For those I leave ! — to seeking this, devote 
Some few days out of thy Knight’s brilliant life ! 

And, this obtained them, leave their Lebanon, 

My Druses’ blessing in thine cars — (they shall 
Bless thee with jessing sure to have its way) 

— One cedar-blossom in thy Ducal cap, 

Onejthought of Anael in thy heart — perchance. 

One thought of him who thus, to bid thee spciod. 

His last word to the living speaks I This done. 

Resume thy course, and, first amid the first 
In Europe, take my heart along with thee I 
Go boldly, go serenely, go augustly — 

What can withstand thee then ? 

[He bends over Anael.] And last to thee ! 

Ah, did 1 dream I was to have this day 
Exalted thee ? A vain dream — hast thou not 
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Won greater exaltation ? What remains 
But press to thee, exalt myself to thee ? 

Thus I exalt myself, set free my soul I 

[He stabs himself -—as he falls, supported hj Khalil and 
Loys, the Venetians enter : the Admiral advcMces , 
Admiral. God and St. Mark for Venice I Plant the Lion ! 
[At the clash of the planted standard, the Druses shout, 
and move tumultously forward, Loys drawing his 
sword. 

Dja, [leading them a few steps between Khalil and Loys.] 
On to the Mountain. At the Mountain, Druses 1 
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PEESONS. 

XiURiA, a Moor, Commander of the Florentine Forces. 

Husa:n, a Moor, his friend. 

Puccio, the old Florentine Commander, now Luria’s Chief 
Officer. 

Braccio, Commissary of the Eepublie of Florence. 

Jacopo (Lapo), his Secretary. 

Tiburzio, Commander of the Pisans. 

Domizia, a noble Florentine Lady. 

Time, 14 — , 

Scene. — Luria’s Cam]^ hehveen Florence and Pisa, 


ACT I. 
morning. 

Braccio, as dictating to his Secretary ; Puccio standing hy. 

Bra&, [to PUc.] Then, you join battle in on hour ? 

Puc. Not I ; 

Luria, the Captain. 

Brae. \to the Sec.] “ In an hour, the battle.” 

[To Puc.J Sir, let your eye run o’er this loose digest, 

And see if very much of your report 

Have slipped away through my civilian phrase. 

Does this instruct the Signory aright 
How army stands with army ? 

Puc. Halting the paper.'] All seems here ; 

«<— That Luria, seizing with our City’s force 

7 2 
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The several points of vantage, hill and plain, 

Shuts Pisa safe from help on every side, 

And bafiiing the Lncchese arrived too late, 

Must, in the battle he delivers now, 

Beat her best troops and first of chiefs, 

Brae. So sure ? 

Tiburzio ’s a con^minate captain too I 
Puc. Luria holds Pisa’s fortune in his hand. 

Brae, \to tJie Sec.] “ The Signory hold Pisa in their hand I ” 
“Jour own proved soldiership ’s our warrant, sir ; 

So, while my secretary ends his task, 

Have out two horsemen, by the open roads. 

To post with it to Florence I 

Puc. \returning the 'paper ^ All seems here ; 

Unless . . . Ser Braccio, ’tis my last report I 
Since Pisa’s outbreak, and my overthrow, 

And Luria’s hastening at the city’s call 
To save her, as he only could, no doubt ; 

Till now that she is saved or sure to be, — 

Whatever you tell Florence, I tell you : 

Each day’s note you, her Commissary, make 
Of Luria’s movements, I myself supply. 

1^0 youngster am I longer, to my cost ; 

Therefore while Florence gloried in her choice 
And vaunted Luria, whom but Luria, still. 

As if zeal, courage, prudence, conduct, faith. 

Had never met in any man before, 

I saw no pressing need to swell the cry. 

But now, this last report and I have done — 

So, ere to-night comes with its roar of praise, 

’Twere not amiss if some one old i* the trade 
Subscribed with, “ True, for once rash counsel ’s best ; 

“ This Moor of the bad faith and doubtful race, 

“ This boy to whose untried sagacity, 

** Baw valour, Florence trusts without reserve 
** The charge to save her, justifies her choice ; 

** In no point has this stranger failed liis friedds ; 

“ Now praise 1 ” I say this, and it is not here. 

Brae, [to the Sec.l Write, “ Puccio, superseded in the Charge 
** By Luria, bears full witness to his worth, 

** And no reward our Signory can give 
“ Their champion but he ’ll back it cheerfully.” 

Aught more ? Five minutes hence, both messengers I 

[Puccio goes. 

Brae, [after a pause, and while he slowly tears the paper 
tnto shreds.! 

I Ihlnk . . . pray God, I hold in fit contempt 
This warfare’s noble art and ordering, 
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And, — once the brace of prizcrs fairly matched, 

Poleaxe with poleaxe, knife with knife as good, — 

Spit properly at what men term their skill . . . 

Yet here I think our fighter has the odds ; 

With Pisa’s strength diminished thus and thus, 

Such points of vantage in our hands and such, 

With Lucca cif the stage, too, — all ’a assured^ : 

Luria must win this battle. Write the Court, 

That Luria’s trial end and sentence pass I 
Sec, Patron, — 

Brae, Ay, Lapo ? 

Sec, If you trip, I fall ; 

’Tis in self-interest I speak 

Brae, Nay, nay, 

You overshoot the mark, my Lapo I Nay 1 
When did 1 say pure love ’s impossible ? 

I make you daily write those red cheeks thin, 

Load your young brow w'ith what concerns it least, 

And, when we visit Florence, let you pace 
The Piazza by my side as if we tallced, 

Where all your old acquaintances may see : 

Y^ou ’d die for me, I should not be surprised 1 
Now then I 

Sec, Sir, look about and love yourself I 
Step after step the Signory and you 
Tread gay till this tremendous point ’s to pass ; 

Which, pass not, pass not, ere you ask yourself, 

Bears the brain steadily such draughts of fire. 

Or too delicious may not prove the pride 
Of this long secret Trial you dared plan, 

Bare execute, you solitary here, 

With the grey-headed toothless fools at home, 

Who thinlc themselves your lords, they are such slaves ? 
If they pronounce this sentence as you bid, 

Declare the treason, claim its penalty, — 

And sudden out of all the blaze of life, 

On the best miniate of his brightest day, 

From that adoring army at his back, 

Thrqi Florence’ joyous crow'ds before his face. 

Into the dark you beckon Luria . . . 

Bra>c, Then — 

Why, Lapo, when the fighting-people vaunt. 

We of the other craft and mystery, 

May we not smile demure, the danger past ? 

Sec, Sir, no, no, no, — the danger, and your spirit 
At watch and ward ? Where ’s danger on your part, 
With that thin flitting instantaneous steel, 

’Gainst the blind bull-front of a brute-force world ? 
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If Luria, that *s to perish sure as fate, 

Should have been really guiltless after all ? 

Brae* Ah, you have thought that ? 

8ec, Hero I sit, your scribe, 

And in and out goes Luria, days and nights ; 

This Puccio comes ; the Moor his other friend, 

Husain ; they talk — all that *s feigned easily ; 

He speaks (I would not listen if 1 could) 

Keai, orders, counsels ; — ^but he rests sometimes, — 

I see him stand and eat, sleep stretched an hour 
On the l^Tix-skins, yonder ; hold his bared black arms 
Into the sun from the tent-opening ; laugh 
When his horse drops tlie forage from his teeth 
And neighs to hear him hum his Moorish songs, 

That man believes in Florence, as the Saint 
Tied to the wheel believes in God ! 

Brae, How strange — 

You too have thought that ! 

Sec, Bo but you think too. 

And all is saved I I only have to write, 

The man seemed false awhile, proves true at last ; 

Bury it . , . so I write to the Signory . . , 

Bury this Trial in your breasts for ever, 

Blot it from things or done or dreamed about, 

So Luria shall receive his meed to-day 
With no suspicion what reverse was near, — 

As if no meteoric finger hushed 

The doom-word just on the destroyer’s lip. 

Motioned him off, and let life’s sun fall straight. 

Brae, to the wall of the tent,'] Bid he draw that ? 

Sec, With charcoal, when the watch 

Made the report at midnight ; Lady Bomizia 
Spoke of the unfinished Buomo, you remember ; 

That is his fancy how a Moorish front 

Might join to, and complete, the body, — a sketch, — 

And again where the cloak hangs, yonder in the shadow. 

Brae, He loves that woman. 

Sec, She is sent the spy 

Of Florence, — spies on yon as you on him ; 

Florence, if only for Bomizia’s sake, 

Is surely safe. What shall I write ? 

Brae, I see — 

A Moorish front, nor of such ill design I 
Lapo, there ’s one thing plain and positive ; 

Man seeks his own good at the whole world’s cost. 

What ? If to lead bur troops, stand forth our chiefs, 

And hold our fate, and see us at their beck, 

Yet render up the charge when peace returned, 
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Have ever proved too much for Florentines, 

Even for the best and bravest of ourselves — 

If in the strugjjle when the soldier’s sword 
Should sink its point before the statist’s pen, 

And the calm head replace the violent hand, 

Virtue on virtue still have fallen away 
Before ambition with unvarying fate, 

Till Florence’ self at last in bitterness 
Be forced to own such falls the natural end. 

And, sparing further to expose her sons 
To a vain strife and profitless disgrace, 

Bcclaro “ The Foreigner, one not my child, 

“ Shall henceforth lead my troops, reach height by height 
“ The glory, then descend into the shame ; 

“ So shall rebellion bo less guilt in hiiii, 

“And punishment the easier task for me ” 

— If on the best of us this brand she set, 

Can I suppose an utter alien here, 

This Luria, our inevitable foe, 

Confessed a mercenary and a Moor, 

Born free from any ties that bind the rest 
Of common faith in Heaven or hope on Earth, 

No Past with us, no Future, — such a Spirit 

Shall hold the path from which our staunchest broke, 

Stand firm where every famed precursor fell ? 

My Lapo, I will frankly say, these proofs 
So duly noted ot the man’s intent, 

Arc for the doting fools at home, not me ; 

The charges here, they may be true or false, 

— What is set down ? Errors and oversights, 

This dallying interchange of courtesies 
With Pisa’s General, — all that, hour by hour, 

Puccio’s pale discontent has furnished us, 

Of petulant speeches, inconsiderate acts, 

Now overhazard, overcaution now ; 

Even that he loves this Lady who believes 
She outwits Florence, and whom Florence posted 
By my procurepif'nt here, to spy on me, 

Lest I one minute lose her from my sight — 

She "Srho, remembering her whole House’s fall, 

That nest of traitors strangled in the birth, 

Now labours to make Luria . . . poor device 
As plain . . . the instrument of her revenge ! 

— That she is ever at his ear to prompt 
Inordinate conceptions of his worth, 

Exorbitant belief in its reward, 

And after, when sure disappointment follows, 
Proportionable rage at such a wrong — 
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Why, all those reasons, while I ur^e them most, 

Weigh with m? loss than least ; as nothing weigh! 

Upon that broad Man’s heart of his, I go 1 
On what I know must be, yet while I live 
Will never be, because 1 live and know 1 
Brute-force shall not rule Florence ! Intellect 
May rule her, bad or good as chance supplies, — 

But Intellect it shall be, pure if bad, 

And Intellect’s tradition so kept up 

Till the good comes — Hwm Intellect that ruled, 

Not Brute-force bringing from the battle-fnld 
The attributes of wisdom, foresight’s graces 
We lent it there to lure its grossnes.s on ; 

All which it took for earnest and kept safe 
To show against us in our market-place, 

Just as the plumes and tags and swordsman’s- gear 
(Fetched from the camp where at their foolisli best 
When all was done they frightened nobody) 

Perk in our faces in the street, forsooth. 

With our own warrant and allowance. No ! 

The whole procedure ’s overcharged,— its end 
In too strict keeping with the bad first step. 

To conquer Pisa was sheer inspiration ? 

Well, then, to perish for a single fault. 

Let that be simple justice ! — There, iny Lapo ! 

A Moorish front ill suits our Duomo’s body — 

Blot it out — and bid Luria’s sentence come ! 

[Luria, who, with Domizia, has entered unobserved at 
the close of the last phrase, now advancing , — 

And Luria, Luria, what of Luria now ? 

Brae. Ah, you so close, sir? Lady Domizia too? 

I said it needs must be a busy moment 

For one like you— that you were now i’ the thick 

Of your duties, doubtless, while we idlers sate . . , 

Lur. No — in that paper, — ^it was in that paper 
What you were saying I ^ 

Brae, Oh — ^my day’s dispatch I 

I censure you to Florence : will you see ? 

Lur. See your dispatch, your last, for the first time ? 

Well, if I should, now ? For in truth, Domizia, 

He would be forced to set about another. 

In his sly, cool way, the true Florentine, 

To mention that important circmnstance ; 

So wdiile he wrote I should gain time, such time I 
Do not send this ! 

Brae. ^ And wherefore ? 

Lur. 


Those Lucchese 
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Are not arrived — they never will arrive I 
And I must fight to»day, arrived or not ; 

And I shall beat Tiburzio, that is sure : 

And then will be arriving niy Luccliese, 

But slowly, oh, so slowly, just in time 
To look upon my battle from the hills, 

Like a late moon, of use to nobody I 
And I must break my battle up, send forth, 

Surround on this side, hold in check on that- 
Tlicn comes to-morrow, we negotiate, 

You make me send for fresh instructions home, 

— Incompleteness, incompleteness ! 

Brae, Ah, we sci ibes ! 

^Vh3», I had registered that verv point. 

The non-appearance of our foes’ ahy. 

As a most happy fortune ; both at oin*c 
"Were formidable — singly faced, each falls. 

Lnr. So no great battle for my Florentines 1 
No crowning deed, decisive and coinjdete, 

For all of them, the simple as the w'iso, 

Old, j oung, alike, that do not understand 
Our wearisome pedantic art of war, 

By which we prove retreat ina.y be success, 

Belay — best speed, — half loss, at times, — whole gain : 

They want results — as if it wei'e their fault I 
And 3"ou, with M armest wish to be my friend, 

Will not be able now to simply say 
“ Your servant has perfornu'd his task — enough I 
“ You ordered, he has executed : good 1 
“ Now walk the streets in holiday attire, 

“ Congratulate ,your friends, till noon strikes fierce, 

“ Then form briglit groups beneath the Bnomo’s shade 1 ’* 

No ! 3^ou will have to argue and explain, 
l*ersuade them all is not so ill in the end, 

Tease, tire them out I Arrive, arrive, Tiucchese I 

Vain, Well, 3^011 will triumph for the Bast enough. 

Whatever be tluj Present’s chance — ^110 service 
Falls to the ground wdth Florence ; she awaits 
Ilef saviour, will receive him fittingly. 

Lur, Ah, Braccio, you know Florence . . . will she, think 
you, 

Keceive one . . . what means “ fitfingl3' receive ” ? 

— Receive compatriots, doubtless — 1 am none : 

And 3’’et Bomizia promises so much 1 

Brae, Kind women still give men a woman’s prize. 

I know not o’er which gate most boughs will arch, 

Nor if the Square will wave red flags or blue — 

I should have judged, the fullest of rewards 
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Oiir State gave Ltiria, when she made him chief 
Of her whole force, in her best Captain’s place, 
ljur. That niy reward 9 Florence on my account 
Relieved Ser Puccio ? — mark you, my reward I 
And Puccio’ s having all the fight’s true joy — 

Goes here and there, directs, may fight himself, 

While I must order, stand aloof, o’erseo ! 

That was my calling — there was my true place I 
I should have felt, in some one over me, 

Florence impersonate, my visible Head, 

As I am over Puccio, — taking life 
Directly from her eye I — They give me yon I 
But do you cross me, set me half to work ? 

I enjoy nothing — but I will, for once 1 
Decide, shall we join battle ? may I wait ? 

Brae, Let us compound the matter ; wait till noon; 
Then, no arrival, — * 

Lur, Ah, noon comes too fast I 

I wonder, do you guess why I delay 
Involuntarily the final blow 
As long as possible ? Peace follows it 1 
Florence at peace, and the calm studious heads 
Come out again, the penetrating eyes ; 

As if a spell broke, all ’s resumed, each art 
You boast, more vivid that it slept awhile I 
Gainst the glad heaven, o’er the white palace -front 
The interrupted scaffold climbs anew ; 

The walls are peopled by the Painter’s brush ; 

The Statue to its niche ascends to dwell ; 

The Present’s noise and trouble have retired 
And left the eternal Past to rule once more. — 

You speak its speech and read its records plain, 

Greece lives with you, each Roman breathes your friend. 
— But Luria — ^where will then be Luria’s place ? 

Dom, Highest in honour, for that Past’s own sake. 

Of which his actions, sealing up the sum 
By saving all that went before from wreck, 

Will range os part, with which be worshipped too. 

Lur, Then I may walk and watch you in your streets 
Leading the life my rough life helps no more, 

So different, so new, so beautiful — 

Nor fear that you will tire to see parade 
The club that slew the lion, now that crooks 
And shepherd-pipes come into use again ? 

For very lone and silent seems my East 
In its drear vasmess — still it spreads, and still 
No Braccios, no Domizias anywhere — 

Not ever more \ — ^Well, well, to-day is ours I 
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Dom, [fo Brac.] Should he not have been one of us 
Lur, Oh, no 1 

Kot one of you, and so escape Ihc thrill 
Of coming into you, and changing thus, — 

Feeling a soul grow on me that restricts 
The boundless unrest of the savage heart I 
The sea heaves up, hangs loaded o’er the land, 

Breaks there and buries its tumultuous strength ; 

Horror, and silence, and a pause awhile ; 

Lo, inland glides the gulf -stream, miles away, 

In rapture of assent, subdued and still, 

’Neath those strange banks, those unimagined skies ! 

Well, ’tis not sure the quiet lasts for ever 1 
Your placid heads still find our hands new work ; 

Some minutes’ chance — there comes the need of mine — 

And, all lesolved on, I too hear at last. 

Oh, you must find some use for me, Ser Braccio ! 

You hold my strength ; ’twere best dispose of it I 
What you created, see that you find food for — 

I shall be dangerous else 1 

Brac. IIow dangerous, sir ? 

Liir. Oh, there are many ways, Domizia warns mo, 

And one with half the power that I possess 
Grows very formidable I Do you doubt? 

Why, first, who liolds the army . . . 

JJom. While we talk 

Morn wears, wc keep you from your proper place 
In the field I — 

Lur. Nay, to the field I move no more ! 

My part is done, and Buccio’s may begin 1 
I cannot trench upon his province longer 
With any face. — You think yourselves so safe ? 

Why see — in concert with Tiburzio, now — 

One could . . . 

Dovi. A trumpet ! 

Lur. My Lucchese at last I 

Arrived, as sure as Florence stands I your leave 1 

out 

Dom. How plainly is true greatness charactered 
By sftch unconsciousness as Luria’s here, 

And sharing least the secret of itself I 

Bo it with head that schemes or hand that acts, 

Such save the world which none but they could save. 

Yet think whate’er they did, that world could do. 

Brac, Yes : and how worthy note, that those same great ones 
In hand or head, with such unconsciousness 
And all its due entailed humility, 

Should never shrink, so far as I perceive, 
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Prom taking up whatever offices 
Involve the whole world’s safety or mishap, 

Into their mild hands as a thing of course I 

The Statist finds it natural to lead 

The mob who might as easily lead him — 

The Soldier marshals men who know as much — 

Statist and Soldier verily believe 1 

While we poor scribes . . . you catch me thinking, now, 

That I shall in this very letter write 

What none of you ara able I To it, Lapo 1 [Domizia goes 
This last, worst, all affected childish fit 
Of Luria’s, this be-praised unconsciousness, 

Convinces me : the Past was no child’s play ; 

It was a man beat Pisa, — not a child. 

All ’s mere dissimulation — to remove 
T'he fear, he best knows we should entertain. 

T le utmost danger was at hand. Is ’t written ? 

N )w make a duplicate, lest this should fail. 

An 1 speak your fullest on the other side. 

Sic, I noticed he was busily repairing 
My half-effacement of his Duomo sketch, 

And, while he spoke of Florence, turned to it. 

As the Mage Ne^o King to Christ the Babe. — 

I judge his childishness the true relapse 
To boyhood of a man who has worked lately, 

And presently will work, so, meantime, plays : 

Whence more than ever I believe in him. 

Brae, {after a paase.] The sword 1 At best, the soldier, as 
he says, 

In Florence — the black face, the barbarous name. 

For Italy to boast her show of the age, 

Her man of men I — To Florence with each letter ! 


ACT II. 


NOON. 

Dom, Well, Florence, shall I roach thco, pierce thy heart 
Thro’ all its safeguards ? Hate is said to help — 

Quicken the eye, invigorate the arm, 

And this my hate, made up of many hates, 

Might stand in scorn of visible instrument, 

And will thee dead : — yet do I trust it not. 

Nor Man’s devices, nor Heaven’s memory 
Of wickedness forgot on Earth so soon, 
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But thy own nature, — Hell and thee I trust, 

To keep thee constant in that wickedness, 

"Where my revenj^e may meet thee : turn aside 
A single step, for gratitude, or shame, — 

Grace hut this ljuria, this wild mass of rage 
^J'hat I prepare to launch against thee now, 

With other payment than thy noblest found, — 

Give his desert for once its due reward, — 

And past thee would my sure destruction roll. 

But thou, who mad’st our House thy sacrifice, 

It cannot he thou wilt except this Moor 
From the accustomed fate of zeal and truth ; 

Thou wilt deny his looked -for recompense, 

And then — I reach thee 1 Old and trained, my sire 
Could bow down on his quiet broken heart. 

Die awe-struck and submissive, when at last 
The strange blow came for the expected WTcath ; 

And Porzio passed in blind bewilderment 
To exile, never to return, — they say. 

Perplexed in his frank, simple honest soul. 

As if some natural law had changed, — how else 
Could Florence, on plain fact pronouncing thus, 
Judge Porzio’s actions worthy such an end ? 

But Borto, with the ever-passionate pulse, 

— Oh that long night, its dreadful hour on hour, 

In which no w ay of getting his fair fame 
From their inexplicable charges free, 

Was found, save pouring forth the impatient blood 
To show its colour whether false or no I 
My brothers never had a friend like me 
Close in their need to watch the time, then speak, 

— Burst with a wakening laughter on their dream, 
Say, Florence was all falseness, so false hero, — 

And show them what a simple task remained — 

To leave dreams, rise, and punish in God’s name 
The City wedded to its wickedness — 

None stood by them as I by Luria stand I 
So, when the stranger cheated of his due 
Tujns on thee as his rapid nature bids, 

Then, Florence, think, a hireling at thy throat 
I' or the first outrage, think who bore thy last, 

Yet mutely in forlorn obedience died I 

He comes . . his friend . . black faces in the camp 

Where moved those peerless browrs and eyes of old I 

Enter Luru and Husain. 

Dom, Well, and the movement — is it as you hope ? 
’Tis Lucca ? 
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Lur> Ah, the Pisan trumpet merely 

Tiburzio’s envoy, I must needs receive — 

Dow. Whom I withdraw before ; yet if I lingered 
You could not wonder, for my time fleets fast ; 

The overtaking night brings such reward I — 

And where wiU then be room for me 9 Yet still 
Eemember who was first to promise it. 

And envies those who also can perform ! [Oo< 

Lur. This trumpet from the Pisans ? — 

Hu8. In the camp ; 

A very noble presence — Braccio’s visage 
On Puccio’s body — calm and fixed and good ; 

A man I seem as I had seen before — 

Most lilce, it was some statue had the face. 

Lur, Admit him ! This will prove the last delay I 

Hua, Ay, friend, go on, and die thou going on 1 
Thou heard’ st what the grave woman said but now : 

To-night rewards thee ! That is well to hear 1 
But stop not therefore ; hear it, and go on ! 

Lur, Oh, their reward and triumph and the rest 
They round me in the ears with, all day long ? 

All that, I never take for earnest, friend I 
Well would it suit us, — their triumphal arch 
Or storied pillar, — thee and me, the Moors I 
But gratitude in those Italian eyes — 

That, we shall get ? 

Hus, It is too cold an air — 

Our sun rose out of yonder mound of mist — 

Where is he now ? So I trust none of them ! 

Lur, Truly ? 

Hus, I doubt and fear. There stands a wall 

’Twixt our expansive and explosive race 
And those absorbing, concentrating men I 
They use thee I 

Lur, And I feel it, Huasin ; yes, 

And care not— yes, an alien force like mine 
Is only called to play its part outside 
Their different nature ; where its sole use seems 
To fight with and keep off an adverse force 
As alien, — ^which repelled, mine too withdraws ; 

Inside, they know not what to do with mo ; 

So I have told them laughingly and oft, 

But long since I prepared to learn the worst. 

Hiut, What is the worst ? 

Lur, I will forestall them, Husain 

And speak my destiny, they dare not speak — 

Bamsn myself before they find the heart 1 
I will be first to say, ** The work rewards' 
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** I know, for all your praise, my use is over, 

“ So may it be ! — meanwhile ’tis best I go, 

“ And carry safe my memories of you all 
“ To gther scenes of action, newer lands, — 

Thus leaving them confirmed in their belief 
They would not easily have tired of me 1 
You think this hard to say ? 

Hm. Say it or not. 

So thou but go, so they but let thee go I 
This hating people, that hate each the other. 

And in one blandness to us Moors unite — 

Locked each to each like slippery snakes, I say. 

Which still in all their tangles, hissing tongue 
And threatening tail, ne’er do each other harm ; 

While any creature of a better blood. 

They seem to fight for, while they circle safe 
And never touch it, — pines without a wound. 

Withers away before their eyes and breath. 

See thou, if Puccio come not safely out 
Of Braccio’s grasp, this Braccio sworn his foe, 

As Braccio safely from Domizia’s toils. 

Who hates him most I — But thou, the friend of aU, 

• . Come out of them ! 

Lur. The Pisan trumpet now I 

Hu8» Breath© free — it is an enemy, no friend I [Goes, 

Lur, He keeps his instincts, no new culture mars 
Their perfect use in him ; just so the brutes 
Best not, are anxious without visible cause. 

When change is in the elements at Avork, 

Which man’s trained senses fail to apprehend. 

But here, — he takes the distant chariot-wheels 
For thunder, festal fire for lightning’s flash. 

The finer traits of cultivated life 
For treachery and malevolence : I see ! 

Enter Tiburzio. 

Lur, Quick, air, your message. I but wait your messago 
To sound the charge. You bring not overtures 
Fon^truce ? — I would not, for your General’s sake. 

You spoke of truce — a time to fight is come. 

And whatsoe’er the fight’s event, he keeps 
His honest soldier’s name to beat me with. 

Or leaves me all himself to beat, I trust 1 

Tib, I am Tiburzio, 

Lur, You? *Tis— yes . . Tiburzio I 

You were the last to keep the ford i’ the valley ' 

From Puccio, when I threw in succours there I 
Why, I was on the heights — thro’ the defile 
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Ten rainutos affcor, when the prey was lost ; 

You wore an open scull-cap with a twist 
Of water-reeds — the plume being hewn away, 

"While I drove down my battle from the heights, 

— I saw with my own eyes I 

Tib. And yon are Luria 

Who sent my cohort, that laid down its arms 
In error of the battle-signars sense, 
flack safely to mo at the critical time — 

One of a hundred deeds — I know you 1 Therefore 
To none but you could I . . . 

Lur, No truce, Tiburzio I 

Tib, Luria, you know the peril ’s imminent 
On Pisa, — that you have us in the toils, 

Us her last safeguard, all that intercepts 
The rage of her implacablest of foes 
Prom Pisa, — if we fall to-day, she falls. 

Tho’ Uucca will arrive, yet, *tis too late. 

You have so plainly hero the best of it, 

That you must feel, brave soldier as you are, 

How dangerous we grow in this extreme, 

How truly formidable by despair. 

Still, probabilities should have their weight — 

The oxtromest chance is ours, but, that chance failin 
You win this battle. Wherefore say I this *? 

To bo well apprehended when I add, 

This danger absolutely comes from you. 

Were you, who threaten thus, a Florentine . . . 

Lur. Sir, I am nearer Florence than her sons. 

I can, and have perhaps obliged the State, 

Nor paid a mere son’s duty. 

Tib, Even so 1 

Were you the son of Florence, yet endued 
With all your pi*esent nobleness of soul, 

No question, what I must communicate 
Would not detach you from her. 

Lur, Me, detach ? 

Tib. Time urges : you will ruin presently * 

Pisa, you never knew, for Florence’ sake 
You think you know. I kavc from time to time 
Made prize of certain secret missives sent 
From Braccio hero, the Commissary, homo — 

And knowing Florence otherwise, I piece 

The entire chain out, from these its scattered links. 

Your trial occupies the Sigiiory ; 

They sit in judgment on your conduct now I 
When men at home enquire into the acts 
Which in the field e’en foes appreciate . , • 
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Brief, they are Florentines I You, saving them, 

Will seek the sure destruction saviours find. 

Lur, Tiburzio 

Tih, All the wonder is of course 1 

I am not here to teach you, nor direct, 

Only to loyally apprise— scarce that. 

This is the latest letter, sealed and safe 
As it left here an hour ago. One way 
Of two thought free to Florence, I command. 

The duplicate is on its road : but this, — 

Bead it, and then I shall have more to say. 

Lur, Florence I 

'Tih, Now, were yourself a Florentine, 

This letter, let it hold the worst it can. 

Would be no reason you should fall away — 

The Mother city is the mother still. 

And recognition of the children’s service 
Her own affair ; reward — there ’s no reward 
But you are bound by quite another tie ; 

Nor Nature shows, nor Beason, why at first 
A foreigner, born friend to all alike, 

Should give himself to any special State 
More than another, stand by Florence’ side 
Bather than Pisa’s — ’tis as fair a city 
You war against as that you fight for — famed 
As well as she in story, graced no less 
With noble heads and patriotic hearts, — 

Nor to a stranger’s eye would either cause, 

Stripped of the cumulative loves and hates 
Which take importance from familiar view, 

Stand as the Bight, and Sole to be upheld. 

Therefore, should the preponderating gift 
Of love and trust, Florence was first to throw, 

Which made you hers not Pisa’s, void the scale, — 

Old ties dissolving, things resume their place 
And all begins again. Break seal and read I 
At least let Pisa#offer for you now I 
And I, as a good Pisan, shall rejoice — 

Tho’#for myself I lose, in gaining you, 

This last fight and its opportunity ; 

The chance it brings of saving Pisa yet, 

Or in the turn of battle dying so 

Tliat shame should want its exti-emo bitterness. 

Lur, Tiburzio, you that fight for Pisa now 
As I for Florence . . . say my chance were ycurs ! 
You read this letter, and you find . . no, no I 
Too mad 1 

I read the letter, find they purpose 
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When I have crushed their foe, to crush ine : well ? 

Lur. You, being their captain, what is it you do ? 

Tib. Why, as it is, all cities arc alike — 

Pisa will pay me much as Florence you ; 

I shall be as belied, whate’er the event, 

As you, or more : my weak head, they will say, 

Prompted this last expedient, my faint heart 
Entailed on them indelible disgrace. 

Both which defects ask proper punishment. 

Another tenure of obedience, mine ! 

You are no sm of Pisa’s : break and read ! 

Lur. And act on what I read? What act were fit? 

If the firm-fixed foundation of my faith 
in Florence, which to mo stands for Mankind, 

—If that breaks up and, disemprisoning 
From the abyss . . . Ah, friend, it cannot be I 
You may be very sage, yet . . all the world 
Having to fail, or your sagacity. 

You do not wish to find yourself alone 

What would the world be worth ? W^hose love be sure ? 

The world remains — ^j^ou are deceived I 

Tib. Your hand 1 

I lead the vanguard. — If you fall, beside, 

The better — I am left to speak I For me, 

This was my duty, nor would I rejoice 
If I could help, it misses its effect : 

And after all you will look gallantly 
Found dead hero with that letter in your breast I 
Lur. Tiburzio — I would sec these people once 
And test them ere I answer finally ! 

At your arrival let the trumpet sound : 

If mine returns not then the wonted cry, 

It means that I believe — am Pisa's ! 

Tib. W^ell! \Gocc 

Lnr. My heart will have it he speaks true ! My blood 
Beats close to this Tiburzio as a friend, 
jf he had stept into my watch -tent, night 
And the wild desert full of foes aj’ound, 

I should have broke tlie bread and given tlio salt 
Secure, and, when my hour of watch was done. 

Taken my turn to sleep between liis knees, 

Safe in tlie untroubled brow and lujiiest checl:. 

Oh, world, ^vhere all things pass and nought abides, 

Oh, life, the long n citation — is it so ? 

Is it with life as with the body’s change ? 

— Where, e’en tho’ better follow, good must pass. 

Nor manhood’s strength cjin mate with ho\'hood’s grace, 

Nor age’s wisdom, in its tuni, find strength, 
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But silently the first gift dies away, 

And tho’ the new stays, never both at once I 
Life’s time of savage instinct *s o’er with me, 

It fades and dies away, past trusting more, 

As if to punish the iiigratitiido 

With which I turned to grow in these new lights, 

And learned to look with European eyes. 

Yet it is better, this cold certain way, 

Where Braccio’s brow tells nothing, — Puccio’s mouth, 
Bomizia’s eyes reject tlio searcher — yes — 

For on their calm sagacity I lean. 

Their sense of right, deliberate choice of good, 

Sure, as they know my deeds, they deal with me. 

Yes, that is better — that is best of all I 
Such faith stays when mere wild belief would go 
Yes— when the desert creature’s heart, at fault 
Amid the scattering tempest’s pillared sands, 

Betrays its steps into the pathless drift — 

The calm instructed eye of man holds fast 
By the sole bearing of the visible star, 

Sure that when slow the whirling wreck subsides. 

The boundaries, lost now, shall be found again, — 

The palm-trees and the pyramid over all. 

Yes : 1 trust Florence — Pisa is deceived 1 

Enter Bkaccio, Puccio, and Bomizia. 

Brae. Noon ’s at an end : no Lucca ? You must fight. 

Lur. Bo 3 ’ou remember ever, gentle friends, 

I am no Florentine ? 

Dorn. It is yourself 

Who still arc forcing us importunately. 

To bear in mind what else we should forget. 

Lur. For loss ! — For what I lose in being none I 
No shrewd man, such as you yourselves respect, 

But would remind you of the stranger’s loss 
In natural friends and advocates at home. 

Hereditary loves, ^even rivalships. 

With proc3dents for honour and reward. 
fc)till,1;here ’3 a gain too ! If you take it so. 

The stranger’s lot has special gain as well ! 

Bo you forget there was my own far East 
I might have* given away myself to, once. 

As now to Florence, and for such a gift. 

Stood there like a descended Deity ? 

There, worship greets us ! whafc do I get hero ? 

[S/joics the letter. 

See I Chance has put into my hand the means 
Of Jiiiowing what I earn, before I work ! 
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Should I fipfht better, should I fight the worse, 

With your crown palpably before me ? cco 1 
Here lies my whole reward ! Best knew it now, 

Or keep it for the end’s entire delight ? 

Brae. If you serve Florence as the vulgar serve, 

For swordsman’s pay alone, — break seal and read! 

In that case you will find your full desert 1 

Lur. Give me my one last happy mom ent, friends I 
you need me now, and all the gratitude 
This letter can contain will never balance 
The after-feeling that your need ’s at end ! 

This moment . . Oh, the East has use with you I 
Its sword still flashes — is not flung aside 
With the past praise, in a dark corner yet ! 

How say you ? ’Tis not so with Flore ntines— 

Captains of yours— for them, the ended war 
Is but a first step to tlie peace begun 
— He who did well in war, just eai'iis the right 
To begin doing well in peace, you know I 
And certain my precursors, — would not such 
Look to themselves in such a chance as this, 

Secure the ground they trod upon, perhape ? 

For I have heard, by fits, or seemed to hoar, 

Of strange occurrences, ingratitude, 

Treachery even, --say that one of you 
Surmised this letter carried what might turn 
To harm hereafter, cause him prejudice— 

What would he do ? 

Dorn. Thank God and take revenge I 

Turn her own force against the city straight, 

And even at the moment when the foe 
Sounded defiance . . . 

[Tibxjkzio’s trinnpct sounds in the distance. 
Lur. Ah, you Florentines ! 

So would you do ? Wisely for you, no doubt ! 

My simple Moorisli instinct bids me sink 
TliG obhgation yon relievo me from, 

Still deeper I \io Puc.] Sound our answer, I should say ! 

And thus: — [tearing the — The battle I That' solve? 

every doubt I 
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ACT III. 

AFTERNOON. 

Puccio, as making a report to Jacopo. 

Puc. And here, your Captain must report the rest ; 

For, as I say, the main engaj^eiiient over. 

And Luria’s special part in it performed, 

How could subalterns like myself expect 

Leisure or leave to occupy the field 

And glean what dropped from his wide harvesting ? 

I thouglit, when Lucca at the battle’s end 
Came up, just as the Pisan centre broke, 

That liUria would detach me and prevent 
The flying Pisans seeking what they found, 

Friends in the rear, a point to rally by : 

But no — more honourable proved my i)Ost I 

I had the august captive to escort 

Safe to our camp— some other could pursue. 

Fight, and be famous ; gentler chance was mine — 

Tiburzio’s wounded spirit must be soothed 1 
He ’s in the tent there. 

fJac, Is the substance down ? 

I write — “ The vanguard beaten, and both wings 
In full retreat— Tiburzio prisoner — 

And now, — “ That they fell back and formed again 
On Lucca’s coming.” — Why then, after all, 

'Tis half a victory, no conclusive one ? 

Puc, Two operations where a sole had served. 

Jac. And Luria’s fault was — ? 

Puc. Oh, for fault . . . not much I 

He led the attack, a thouglit impetuously, 

— There ’s commonly more prudence ; now', he seemed 
To hurry measures, otherwise well-judged ; 

By aver- concentrating strength, at first, 

Against the enemy’s van, both sides escaped : 

That ’s reparable — yet it is a fault. 

Enter Braccio. 

Jac. As good as a full victory to Florence, 

With the advantage of a fault beside — 

What is it, Puccio ? — that by pressing forw’ard 
With too impetuous . • • 

Brae* 


The report anon I 
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Thanks, sir — yon have elsewhere a charge, I know. 

[Puccio goes. 

There ’s nothing done but I would do again ; 

Yet, Lapo, it may be the Past proves nothing, 

And Luria has kept faithful to the end 1 
Jac. 1 was for waiting. 

Brae, Yes : so was not T I 

He could not choose but tear that letter — true 1 
Still, certain of his tones, I mind, and looks — 

You saw, too, with a fresher sor.1 than I. 

So, Poi^io seemed an injured man, they say I 
Well, I have gone upon the broad, sure ground. 

Enter Luria, Puccio, and Domizia. 

Lur, f to Puc.] Say, at his pleasure I will sec Tiburzio : 

All ’s at his pleasure. 

Dorn. [ to Lur.] Were I not so sure 
Y’'ou would reject, as you do constantly. 

Praise, — I might tell you what you have deserved 
Of Florence by this last and crowning feat : 

But words are vain I 

Lur, Nay, you may praise me now I 

I want instruction every hour, I find. 

On points where once I saw least need of it ; 

And praise I have been used to do without. 

Seems not so easy to dispense with now. 

After a battle half one’s strength is gone — 

And glorious passion in us once appeased, 

Our reason’s calm, cold, dreadful voice begins. 

All justice, power and beauty scarce appear 
Monopolized by Florence, as of late, 

To me, the stranger ; you, no doubt, may know 
Why Pisa needs must give her rival place ; 

And I am growing nearer you, perhaps. 

For I, too, want to know and be assured. 

When a cause ceases to reward itself, ^ 

Its friend needs fresh sustainments ; praise is one, 

And here stand you — you, Lady, praise me well ! 

But yours — (your pardon) — is unlearned praise : 

To the motive, the endeavour, the heart’s self, 

Your quick sense looks ; you crown and call aright 
The soul of the purpose, ere ’tis shaped as act. 

Takes flesh i’ the world, and clothes itself a king; 

But when the act comes, stands for what ’tis worth, 

— Here ’s Puccio, the skilled soldier ; he ’s my judge ! 

Was all well, Puccio ? 

Fuc, 


All was . • . must be well : 
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If we boat Lucca presentl^^ as doubllcES ... 

— No, there ’s no doubt, we must — All was well done.^ 

Lur, In trutli ? But you fiic of the trade, my Buccio I 
You have the fcllow-crafisnian’s sympathy ! 

There ’s none knows like a fellow of the craft, 

The all unestimated sum of pains 
That go to a success the world can see ; 

They praise then, but the best they never know : 

— But you know ! — Oh, if envy mix with it, 

Hate even, still the bottom praise of all, 

'Whatever he the dr(^gs, that drop ’s pure gold I 
— For nothing ’s like it; nothing eke lecords 
Those daily, nightly drippings in the daik 
Of the heart’s blood, the world lets di*op away 
For ever . . So, pure gold that praise must bo I 
And 1 ha\o yours, my soldier : yet the best 
3 s still to come — there ’s one looks on apart 
^Vhom all refers to, failure or success ; 

What ’s done might be our best, our utmost work, 

And yet inadequate to serve his need ; 

Here ’s Braccio now, for Florence — hove ’s our service — 
Well done for tis, is it well done for him ? 

His chosen engine, tasked to its full strength 
Answers his end ? — Should he have chosen higher ? 

Do we help l^lorenee, now our best is done 

Brae. This battle with the foregone services, 

Saves Florence. 

Lur. Why, then, all is very well 1 

Here am I in the middle of my friends, 

Who know me and who love me, one and all I 
And yet . . ’tis like . . this instant while I speak 
Is like the turning moment of a dream 
When . . . Ah, you arc not foreigners like me ! 

W^ell, then, one al'ways dreams of friends at home, 

And always come, I say, the turning point 
When some thing changes in the friendly eyes 
That love and l%ok on you . . so slight, so shght . . 

And yet it tells you they are dead and gone, 

Or ciianged and enemies, for all their words, 

And all is mockery, and a maddening show I 
You, now, so kind here, all .you Florentines, 

What is it in your eyes . . those lips, those brows . » 
Nobody spoke it . . "yet I know it well ! — 

(/omc, now — this battle saves you, all ’s at end, 

Your use of me is o’er, for good, for evil, — 

Come, now, what ’s done against me, wdiile I speak, 

In Florence ? (’ome I I feel it in my blood, 

My eyes, my hair, a voice is in m.y car 
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That spite of all this smiling and kind speech 
You are betraying me ! What is it you do ? 

Have it your way, and think my use is over ; 

That you are saved and may throw off the mask — 

Have it my way, and think more work remains 
Which I could do, — so show you fear me not I 
Or prudent be, or generous, as you choose, 

But tell me — tell what I refused to know 

At noon, lest heart should fail me 1 Well ? That letter ? 

My fate is known at Florence 1 What is it ? 

Brae, Sir, I shall not conceal what you divine : 

It is no novelty for innocence 
To be suspected, but a privilege : 

The after certain compensation comes. 

Charges, I say not whether false or true. 

Have been preferred against you sometime since, 

Which Florence was bound, plainly, to receive, 

And which are therefore undergoing now 
The due investigation. That is all. 

I doubt not but your innocence will shine 
Apparent and illustrious, as to me, 

To them this evening, when the Trial ends. 

Lur. My Trial ? 

Bom. Florence, Florence to the end, 

My whole heart thanks thee I 
Buc. [to Brac.'I What is “ Trial,” sir ? 

It was not for a Trial — surely, no — 

I furnished you those notes from time to time ? 

I hold myself aggrieved — I am a man — 

And I might speak, — ay, and speak mere truth, too. 

And yet not mean at bottom of my heart 
What should assist a — Trial, do you say ? 

You should have told me ! 

Bom. Nay» go on, go on I 

His sentence I Do they sentence him ? What is it ? 
The block? Wheel? 

Brae, ^ Sentence there is none aS yet. 

Nor shall I give my own opinion here 
Of what it should be, or is like to be, 

When it is past, applaud or disapprove I 
Up to that point, what is there to impugn ? 

Lwr. They are right, then, to try me ? 

Brae. I assert, 

Maintain, and justify the absolute right 
Of Florence to do all she can have done 
In this procedure, — standing on her guard. 

Receiving even services like yours 
With utmost fit suspicious wariness. 
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In other matters — ^keep the mummery up I 
Take all the experiences of the whole world, 

Each knowledge that broke thro’ a heart to life, 

Each reasoning which, to work out, cost a brain, 

— In other cases, know these, warrant these. 

And then dispense with them — ’tis very well I 
Let friend trust friend, and love demand its like, 

And gratitude be claimed for benefits, — 

There ’s grace in that — and when the fresh heart breaks. 
The new brain proves a martyr, what of it ? 

Where is the matter of one moth the more 
Singed in tlie candle, at a summer’s end ? 

But Florence is no simple John or James 
To have his toy, his fancy, his conceit, 

That he ’s the one excepted man by fate, 

And, when fate shows him he ’s mistaken there, 

Die with all good men’s praise, and yield his place 
To Paul and George intent to try their chance ; 

Florence exists because tlieso pass away 

She ’s a contrivance to supply a typo 

Of Man, which men’s deficiencies refuse 

She binds so many, that she grows out of them — 

Stands steady o’er their numbers, tho’ they change 
And pass away— there ’s always what upholds, 

Always enough to fashion the great show I 
As, see, yon hanging city, in the sun, 

Of shapely cloud substantially the same 1 
A thousand vapours rise and sink again, 

Are interfused, and live their life and die, — 

Yet ever hangs tlie steady show i’ the air 
Under the sun’s straight influence : that is well! 

That is worth Heaven to hold, and God to bless ! 

And so is Florence, — the unseen sun above, 

Which draws and holds suspended all of us — • 

Binds transient mists and vapours into one. 

Differing from each and better than they all. 

And shall she dai» to stalie this permanence 
On any one man’s faith ? Man’s heart is weak, 

And i^ temptations many : let her prove 
Eacli servant to the very uttermost 
Before she grant him her reward, I say I 

Dom. And as for hearts she chances to mistake. 

That are not destined to receive reward, 

Tho’ they deserve it, did she only know I 
—What should she do for these ? 

What does she not ? 

Say, that she gives them but herself to serve ! 

Hero ’s Luria —what had profited his strength, 
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When half an nour of sober fancying 
Had shown him step by step the uselessness 
Of strength exerted for its proper sake ? 

But the truth is, she did create that strength, 

Drew to the end the corresponding means. 

The Avorld is wide — are we the only men ? 

Oh, for the time, the social purjiose’ sake, 

Use words agreed on, bandy epithets, 

Call any man sole Great and Wise and Good ! 

But shall we, therefore, standing by ourselves, 

Insult our souls and God with the same speech ? 
There, swarm the ignoble thousands under Him — 
What marks us from the hundreds and the tens ? 
Florence took up, turned all one way the soul 
Of Luria with its fires, and here he stands I 
She takes me out of all the world as him. 

Fixing my coldness till lilce ice it stays 
The fire ! So, Braccio, Luria, which is best ? 

Lur. Ah, brave me ? And is this indeed the way 
To gain your good word and sincere esteem 
Am 1 the baited tiger that must turn 
And fight his baiters to deserve their praise ? 
Obedience has no fruit, then — Be it so I 
Do you indeed remember I stand here 
The Captain of the conquering army, — mine — 

With all your tokens, praise and promise, ready 
To show for what their names were when you gave, 
Not what you style them now you take away ? 

If I call in my troops to arbitrate, 

And in their first entliusiastic thrill 
Of victory, tell them how you menace me — 
Commending to their plain instinctive sense 
My story first, your comment afterward, — 

Will they take, think you, part with you or me ? 
When I say simply, I, the man they knows 
Ending my work, ask payment, and find Florence 
Has all this while provided silently ^ 

Against the day of pay and proving words, 

By what you call my sentence that ’s to come — 

Will they sit waiting it complacently ? 

When I resist that sentence at their head 
What will you do, my mild antagonist ? 

Brae, I will rise up like fire, proud and triumphant 
That Florence knew you thoroughly and b^’^ me, 

And so was saved : “ See, Italy,” 1 ’ll say, 

** The need of our precautions — here *s a man 
“ Was far advanced, just touched on the reward 

Less subtle cities had accDided him — 
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** But we were wiser ; at the end comes this I ” ' 

And from that minute all your strength will go — 

The very stones of Florence cry against 
The all-exacting, unenduring Luria, 

Besenting her first slight probation thus, 

As if he, only, shone and cast no shade, 

He, only, walked the earth with privilege 
Against suspicion, free from causing fear — 

So, for the first inquisitive mother’s- word, 

He turned, and stood on his defence, forsooth ! 

Be ward ? You will not be worth punishment 1 

Lur, And Florence knew me thus 1 Thus I have lived, — 
And thus you, W’ith the clear, fine intellect, 

Braccio, the cold, acute instructed mind, 

Out of the stir, so calm and unconfused, 

Beported me — how could you otherwise ? 

Ay 1 — and what dropped from you, just now, moreover ? 

Your information, Puccio ? — Bid your skill 
And understanding sympathy approve 
Such a report of me ? Was this the end ? 

Or is even this the end? Can I stop here — 

You, Lady, with the woman’s stand apart, 

The heart to see with, not those learned eyes, 

. . I cannot fathom why you should destroy 
The unoffending man, you call your friend — 

So, looking at the good examples here 
Of friendship, ’tis but natural 1 ask 
Had you a further end, in all you spoke, 

Than profit to me, in those instances 
Of perfidy from Florence to her chiefs — 

All I remember now for the first time ? 

Dom. I am a daughter of the Traversari, 

Sister of Porzio and of Berto both. 

I have foreseen all that has come to pass. 

I knew the Florence that could doubt their faith 
Must needs mistrust a stranger’s — holding back 
Beward from thepi, must hold back his reward. 

And I believed the shame they bore and died 
He vg3uld not bear, but live and fight against — 

Seeing he was of other stuff than they. 

Lur, Hear them 1 All these against one Foreigner I 
And all this while, where is in the whole world 
To his good faith a single witness ? 

Tiburzio [who has entered during the preceding dialogue,\ 

Here ! 

Thus I bear witness to it, not in word 
But deed. I live for Pisa ; she *s not lost 
By many chances— much prevents from that ! 
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Her army has been beaten, I am here, 

But Lucca comes at last, one nhance exists. 

I rather had see Pisa three times lost 
Than saved by any traitor, even by you. 

The example of a traitor’s happy fortune 
Would bring more evil in the end than good. 

Pisa rejects such : save yourself and her 1 
I, in her name, resign forthwith to you 
My charge, — the highest of her offices. 

You shaU not, by iny counsel, turn on Florence 
Her army, give her calumny that ground — 

Nor bring it with you : be you all we gain, 

And all she ’ll lose, a head to deck some bridge, 

And save the crown’s cost that should deck tlie head. 
Leave her to perish in her perfidy, 

Plague- stricken and stripped naked to all eyes, 

A proverb and a bye-word in all mouths I 
Go you to Pisa — Florence is my place — 

Jjeave me to tell her of the rectitude, 

X, from the first, told Pisa, knowing it. 

To Pisa I 

Dom. Ah, my Braccio, are you caught ? 

Brae. Puccio, good soldier and selected man, 

Whom I have ever kept beneath my eye, 

Beady, as fit, to serve in this event 
Florence, who clear foretold it from the first — 

Thro’ me, she gives you the conmiand and charge 
She takes, thro’ me, from him who held it late I 
A painful trial, very sore, was yours : 

All that could draw out, marshal in array 
The selfish passions ’gainst the public good — 

Slights, scorns, neglects, were heaped on you to bear : 

And ever you did bear and bow the head I 

It had been sorry trial, to precede 

Your feet, hold up the promise of reward 

For luring gleam ; your footsteps kept the track 

Thro* dark and doubt : take all the light at on^^e I 

Trial is over, consmnmation shines ; 

Well have you served, as well henceforth command I 

Fuc. No, no . . I dare not . • I am grateful, glad ; 

But Luria — you shall understand he ’s wronged — 

And he ’s my Captain — this is not the way 
We soldiers climb to fortune : think again I 
The sentence is not even passed, beside I 
I dare not . . where ’s the soldier could ? 

Lur. Now, Florence 

Is it to be ? — You will know all the strength 
Of the savage — to your neck the proof must go ? 
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You will prove the brute nature ? Ah, I see I 
The savage plainly Is impassible — 

He keeps his calm way thro’ insulting words, 

Sarcastic looks, sharp gestures — one of which 
Would stop you, fatal to your finer sense : 

But if he steadily advances, still 
Without a mjirk upon his callous hide, 

Thro’ the mere brusliwood you grow angry with, 

And leave the tatters of your flesh upon, 

— You have to learn that when the true bar comes, 

The thick mid forest, the real obstacle, 

Which when you reach, you give the labour up, 

Nor dash on, but lie down composed before, 

— He goes against it, like the brute he is I 
It falls before him, or he dies in his course I 
I kept my course thro’ past ingratitude — 

I saw — it does seem, now, as if I saw. 

Could not but see, those insults as they fell, 

— Ay, let them glance from off me, very like, 

I-iaughing, perhaps, to tliink the quality 
You grew so bold on, while you so despised 
The Moor’s dull mute inapprehensive mood, 

Was sa^’ing you ; 1 bore and kept my course : 

Now real wrong fronts mo— see if I succumb I 
BJorence withstands mo ? — 1 will punish her I 
At night my sentence will arrive, yon say 1 
Till then I cannot, if I would, rebel — 

— Unauthorised to lay my office down, 
lietaming my lull power to will and do : 

After — it is to sec. Tiburzio, thanks I 
Go — you ar(! free— join Lucca. I suspend 
All fiirtJier operations till to-night. 

Thank ,>'Ou, and for the silence most of all ! 

[To Brac.] Let my complacent bland accuser go, 

And carry his self- approving head and heart 
8afe thro’ the army which would trample him 
1 )oad in a mo»ient at my word or sign I 
Go, Sir, to Llorcnco ; tell friends what I say— 

Tlittt while I wait their sentence, theirs waits them 1 
[To Dom.] You, Lady, — you have black Italian eyes I 
I would be generous if I might . . Oh, yes — 

L'or I remember how so oft you seemed 
Inclined at heart to break the harrier down 
Which Florence makes God build between us both. 

Alas, for generosity I this hour 
Demands strict justice — bear it as you may I 
I must — the Moor, — the Savage, — pardon you I 
[To Puc.] Puccio, my trusty soldier, see them forth! — 
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ACT IV. 

EVENING. 

Enter Puccio and Jacopo. 

Ettc, What Luria will do? Ah, ’tis yours, fair Sir, 
Your and your subtle-witted master’s part, 

To tell me that ; I tell you what he can. 

Jac. Friend, you mistake my station ! I observe 
The game, watch how my betters play, no more. 

Puc. But mankind are not pieces — there ’s your fault ! 
You cannot push them, and, the first move made, 

Bean back to study what the next should be, 

In confidence that, when Tis fixed upon, 

You T1 find just where you left them, blacks and whites : 
Men go on moving when your hand T away. 

You build, I notice, firm on Buria’s faith 

This whole time, — firmlier than I choose to build, 

Who never doubted it — of old, that is — 

With Buria in his ordinarj^ mind : 

But now, oppression makes the wise man mad — 

How do I know he will not turn and stand 
And hold his own against you, as he may ? 

Suppose that he withdraws to Pisa — well, — 

Then, even if all happens to your wish, 

Which is a chance , . . 

Jac. — Twas an oversight, 

Not waiting till the proper warrant came : 

You could not take what was not ours to give. 

But when at night the sentence really comes, 

And Florence authorizes past dispute 
Buria’s removal and your own advance, 

You will perceive your duty and accept ? 

Puc. Accept what ? muster-rolls of soldiets* names ? 
An army upon paper ? — I want men. 

Their hearts as well as hands — and whore ’s a heart 
That ’s not with Buria, in the multitude 
I come from walking thro’ by Buria' s side ? 

You gave him to them, set him on to grow, 

Head-liko, upon their trunk, one blood feeds both. 

They feel him there, and live, and well know why 1 
— For they do know, if you are ignorant, 

Who kept his own place and respected theirs, 

Managed their ease, yet never spared his own. 
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All was your deed : another niif^ht have served — 

There ’s peradvonture no such dearth of men — ► 

But you chose Luria~so they "rew to him : 

And now, for nothing they can understand, 

Luria s removed, off is to roll the head — 

The body ’s mine— much I shall do with it ! 

Jac, That ’s at the worst ! 

Puc» No — at the best, it is I 

Best, do you licar ? I saw them by his side ; 

Only we two with Luria in the camp 

Are left that know the Liccret ‘? You think that ? 

Hear what J siiw : fioin rear to van, no heart 

But felt the quiet patient hero there 

Was wronged, nor in the moveless ranks an eye 

lint glancing told its fellow the whole story 

Of that con\ictcd silent knot of spies 

Who passed thro’ them to Florence ; they niight pass — 

No breast but gladlier heat when free of them 1 

Our troops will catch up Luria, close him round, 

Lead him to Florence as their natural lord, 

Partake his fortunes, live or die with him I 

Jac, And hy mistake catch up along with him 
Puccio, no doubt, compelled in self-despite 
To still continue Second in Command 1 

Puc, No, Sir, no second nor so fortunate I 
Your tricks succeed with mo too w'ell for that I 
I am as you have made me, and shall die 
A mere trained fighting hack to ser\c your end; 

With w’ords, you laugh at while they h'ave your mouth, 
For my life’s rules and ordinance of Cod I 
I have to do my duty, keep niy faith, 

And earn my praise, and guard against my blame. 

As T w^as trained. I shall accept your charge, 

And fight against one better than myself, 

And my own heart’s conviction of liis w'orth — 

That, you may count on just ! — as hitherto 
I have gone on, •persuaded I W’as WTonged, 

Slighted, and all the terms we learn by rote, — 

All llecausc Luria superseded me — 

Because the better nature, fresh -inspired, 

Mounted above me to its proper ])lace ! 

What mattered all the kindly gi'aciousness, 

And cordial brother’s bearing V This was clear — 

I, once the captain, w’as siibaltcm now^ 

And so must keep complaining like a fool I 
Go, take the curse of a lost man, I say I 
You neither play your puppets to the end, 

Nor treat the real man, — for Jiis realhess’ sakd 
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Thrust riidoly in their place, — ^with such regard 
As might console them for their altered rank. 

Me, the mere steady soldier, you depose 
For Liiria, and here ’s all that he deserves 1 
Of what account, then, are my services ? 

Olio word for all : whatever Luria docs, 

— If backed by his indignant troops he turns. 

In self-defonce and Florence goes to ground, — - 
Or for a signal, everlasting shame, 

Ho pardons you, and simply socks his friends 
And heads tlie Pisan and the liucchese troops 
— And if I, for you ingrates past belief, 
llesolve to fight against a man called false, 

WIio, inasmuch as he is true, fights there — 

Whichever way he wins, he wins for me, 

For every soldier, for the common good 1 
chronicling the rest, omit not this ! 

As they gOi enter Luria and Husain. 

Hus. Saw’st thou? — For they arc gone I The world lies 
bare 

Before thee, to be tasted, felt and seen 
Like what it is, now Florence goes away I 
Thou livest now, with men art man again ! 

Those Florentines were eyes to thee of old ; 

But Braccio, but Domizia, gone is each — 

There lie beneath thee thine own multitudes — 

Sawest thou ? 

Lur. I saw. 

Hus. Then, hold thy course, my King I 

The years return. Let thy lieart have its way I 
Ah, they would play with thee as with all else ? 

Turn thee to use, and fashion thee anew, 

Find out God’s fault in thee as in the rest ? 

Oh, watch but, listen only to these men 
Once at their occupation ! Ere ye know, 

The free great heaven is shut, their stifling pall 
Drops till it frets the very tingling hair — 

So weighs it on our head, —and, for the earth, 

Our common earth is tethered up and down, 

Over and across — here shalt thou move, they say I 
Lur, Ay, Husain ? 

Hus. So liave they spoiled all beside I 

Bo stands a man girt round with Florentines, 

Priests, greybeards, Braccios, women, boys and spies, 

All in one tale, each singing the same song, 

Take pledge and give it, go their every way, 

How thou must house, and live at bed and board, 
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Breathe to their measure, make thy blood beat time 
With theirs — or — all is nothing — thou art lost — 

A savage . . how sliouldst thou perceive as they ? 

Feel glad to stand ’iicath God’s close naked hand I 
Look up to it I Why, down they pull thy neck, 

Lest it crush thee, who feel’st it and wouldst kiss, 
Without, their priests that needs must glove it lirst. 

Lest peradventure it should wound thy lip 1 
Love W^oman 1 Why, a very beast thou art I 
Thou must . . . 

Lm\ Peace, Husain I 

Hus, Ay, but, spoiling all. 

For all, else true, things substituting false. 

That they should dare spoil, of all instincts, thine I 
Should dare to take thee with thine instincts up, 

Thy battle -ardours, like a ball of fire. 

And class them and allow them place and play 
So far, no farther — unabashed the while I 
Thou with the soul that never can take rest — 

Thou born to do, undo, and do again. 

But never to be still, — wouldst thou make war ? 

Oh, that is commendable, just and right I 
Come over, say they, have the honour due 
In living out thy nature I Fight thy best — 

It is to be for Florence not thyself I 
For thee, it were a horror and a plague — 

For us, when war is made for Florence, see, 

How all is changed — the fire that fed on earth 
Now towers to heaven I — 

Lur* And what sealed up so long 

My Husain’s mouth ? 

Hus, Oh, friend, oh, lord— for me. 

What am I ? — I was silent at thy side, 

That am a part of thee — It is thy hand. 

Thy foot that glows when in the heart fresh blood 
Boils up, thou heart of me I Now live again I 
Again love as thou likest, hate as free I 
Turn to no Bracefos nor Domizias now, 

To ask, before thy very limbs dare move, 

If Flcftence’ welfare be concerned thereby I 

Lur, So clear what Florence must expect of me ? 

Hus. Both armies against Florence ! Take revenge I 
Wide, deep— to live upon — ^in feeling now, — 

And after, in remembrance, year by year — 

And, with the dear conviction, die at last 1 
She lies now at thy pleasure — pleasure have 1 
Their vaunted intellect that gilds our sense. 

And blends with life to show it better by, 
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— How think’st thou ? — I have turned that light on them t 
They called pur thirst of war a transient thing ; 

The battle -element must pass away 

From life, they said, and leave a tranquil world ; 

— Master, I took their light and turned it full 
On that dull turgid vein tlioy said would burst 
And pass away ; and as I looked on Life, 

Still everywhere I tracked this, though it hid 
And shifted, lay so silent as it thought, 

Changed oft the hue yet ever was the same : 

Why, ’twas all fighting, all their nobler life ! 

All work was fighting, every harm — defeat. 

And every joy obtained — a victory 1 
lie not their dupe ! 

— Their dupe ? That hour is past I 
Here stand’st thou in the glory and the calm 1 
All is determined I Silence for me now I [Husain goes. 

Lur. Have I heard all ? 

l)om. [advancing from the hachground.] No, Luria, I am 
here I 

Not from the motives these have urged on thee, 

Ignoble, insufficient, incomplete, 

And pregnant each with sure seeds of decay, 

As failing of sustainment from thyself, 

— Neither from low revenge, nor selfishness. 

Nor savage lust of power, nor one, nor all, 

Shalt thou abolish I'lorence 1 I proclaim 
The angel in thee, and reject the spirits 
Which ineffectual crowd about his strength. 

And mingle with his work and claim a share 
— Inconsciously to the augustest end 
Thou hast arisen : second not in rank 
So much as time, to him who first ordained 
That Florence, thou art to destroy, should be — 

Yet him a star, too, guided, who broke first 
The pride of lonely power, the life apart, 

And made the eminences, each to each, 

Lean o’er the level world and let it lie 

Safe from the thunder henceforth ’neath their arms^ 

So the few famous men of old combined, 

And let the multitude rise underneath, 

And reach them, and unite — so Florence grew I 
Braccio speaks well, it was well worth the price. 

But when the sheltered Many grew in pride 
And grudged the station of the glorious ones, 

Who, greater than their kind, are truly great 
Only in voluntary servitude — 

Time was for .hee to rise, and thou art here# 
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Such pla^^ue possoss:o(l tliis Florence — who can tell 
The miglity girth .mikI grcatiicj^.s at the heart 
Of those so noble pillars of the grove 
She pulled down in her envy ? Who as I, 

The light weak parasite born but to twine 
Hound each of them and, measuring them, so live ? 

]\ry liglit love keeps the matchless circle safe, 

My slender life proves what lias passed away I 
I lived when they departed ; lived to cling 
To thee, the mighty stranger ; thou w^oulclst rise 
And burst the thraldom, and avenge, I knew. 

I have done nothing ; all was thy strong heart : 

But a bird’s weight can break the infant tree 
Which after holds an aery in its arms, 

And ’twas my care that nought should warp thy spiro 
From rising to the height ; the roof is reached— 

Break through and there is all the sky a’ ove ! 

Go on to I’lorence, Luria ! ’Tis man’s cause ! 

Fail thou, and thine own fall is least to dread 1 
Thou keepest Florence in her evil wray, 

Encouragest her sin so much the more — 

And w'hilo the bloody past is jusliliod, 

Thou all the surelic'r dost W'ork against 
Tlic nuai to come, the Lurias yet unborn, 

Who, greater than th,>solf, are reached o’er thee 
That giv’st the vantage-ground their foes require, 

As o'er my prostrate House thyself w^as’t reached ! 

Mail calls th(;c~-God shall judge thee : all is said, 

The mission of my House fulhlled at last ! 

And the mere w^oman, speaking for licrsclf, 

Boserves speech ; it is now no woman’s time. [Domizia ffoes, 
JjUT, So at the last must figure Buria, then I 
Doing the various work of all his friends, 

And answ^ering every purpost; r.a\'e his own. 

No doubt, ’tis well for them to w ish ; for liim — 

After the exploit Avhat is left ? Perchance 
A little pride up(^i the sw'arthy brows 
At having brought successfully to bear 
'Gaii^t Florence’ self her ow'ii especial arms, — 

Her craftiness, impelled by fiercer strength 
From Moorish blood than feeds the northern wit — 

But after I — once the easy vengeance willed, 

Beautiful Florence at a w^ord laid low 
— (Not in her Domes and Towers and Palaces, 

Not even in a dream, that outrage I) — low% 

As shamed in her own eyes henceforth for ever, 

Low, for the rival cities round to see, 

Conquered and pardoned by a hireling Moor I 
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— For him, who did the irreparable wrong, 

What would be left, his life’s illusion fled, — 

What hope or trust in the forlorn wide world ? 

How strange that Florence should mistake me so I 
How grew this ? What withdrew her faith from me 
Some cause I These fretful-blooded children talk 
Against their mother, — they are wronged, they say — 
Notable wrongs a smile makes up again I 
So, taking fire at each supposed offence , 

They may speak rashly, suffer for rash speech — 

Hut what could it have been in word or deed 
That injured me ? Borne one word spoken more 
Out of my heart, and all had changed perhaps 1 
My fault, it must have been, — for what gain they ? 
Why risk the danger ? See, what I could do ! 

And my fault, wherefore visit upon them, 

My Florentines ? The generous rev cnge, 

I meditate I To stay here passively, 

Go at their summons, be as they dispose — 

WHiy, if my very soldiers keep their ranks, 

And if I pacify my chiefs, what then ? 

I ruin Florence — teach her friends mistrust — 
Confirm her enemies in harsh belief — 

And when she finds one day, as she must find. 

The strange mistake, and how my heart was hors, 
Bhall it console me, that my Florentines 
Walk with a sadder step, a graver face, 

Who took me with such frankness, praised me so, 

At the glad outset I Had they loved me less, 

They had less feared what seemed a change in mo. 
And after all, who did the hanu ? Not they I 
How could they interpose with those old fools 
In the council ? Sufier for those old fools’ sakes — 
They, who made pictures of me, sang the songs 
About my battles ? Ah, we Moors get blind 
Out of our proper world where we can see I 
The sun that guides is closer to us I There — • 

There, my own orb ! He sinks from out the sky I 
Why, there I a whole day has he blessed the land, 

Ily land, our Florence all about the hills, 

Tne fields and gardens, vineyards, olive-grounds. 

All have been blest — and yet wo Florentines 
With minds intent upon our battle here, 

Found that he rose too soon, or else too late. 

Gave us no vantage, or gave Pisa more — 

And so we wronged him I Does he turn in iro 
To burn the earth, that cannot understand ? 

Or drop out quietly, and leave the sky, 
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Ilis task oncG ended ? Night wipes blame away : 

Another morning from my East shall rise 
And find dll eyes at leisure, more disposed 
To watch it and approve its work, no doubt. 

So, praise the now sun, the successor praise I 
Praise the new Luria, and forget the old I 

[Taking a phial from his breast. 
Strange I This is all I brought from my own Land 
To help me — Europe would supply the rest, 

All needs beside, all other helps save this I 
I thought of adverse fortune, battles lost. 

The natural upbraidings of the loser, 

And then this (3|uiet remedy to seek 

At end of the disastrous day — drinks* 

’Tis sought I 

This was my happy triumph-morning : Florence 
Is saved ; I drink this ere night,-~die I— Strange 1 


ACT V. 

NIGHT. 

Luria. Puccio. 

Lur, I thought to do this, not to talk this : well! 
Such were my projects for the City’s good, 

To save her from attack or by defence. 

Time, here as elsewhere, soon or late may take 
Our foresight by surprise with chance and change ; 

But not a little we provide against 
— If you see clear on every point. 

Tuc, Most clear. 

Lur, Then aM is said — not much, if you count words 
Yet for an understanding ear enough, 

And^all that my brief stay permits, beside. 

Nor must you blame me, as I sought to teach 
My elder in command, or threw a doubt 
Upon the very skill, it comforts mo 
To know I leave, — your steady soldiership 
That never failed mo : yet, because it seemed 
A stranger’s eye might haply note defect, 

Which skill, thro’ us6 and custom, overlooks, 

I have gone into the old cares once more, 

As if I had to come and save again 
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Florence— that May — that morning ! ’Tis night now — 
Well— I broke off with ? . , . 

P%c. Of the past campaign 

You spoke — of measures to be kept in mind 
For future use. 

Lur, True, so . . . but, time— no time 1 

As well end here ; remember this, and me 1 
Farewell now I 

Puc. Dare I* apeak ? 

Lur. — The south o' the river — 

How is the second stream called . . . no, — the third ? 

Puc. Pesa. 

Lur. And a stone’s cast from the fording place, 

To the East,— the little mount’s name ? 

Puc, Lnpo. 

Lur. Ay I 

Ay — there the tower, and all that side is safe ! 

With San Komano, west of Evola, 

San Miiiiato, Scala, Empoli, 

Five towers in all, — forget not 1 

Puc. Fear not met 

Lur. — Nor to memorialize the Council now, 

I’ the easy hour, on thoso battalions’ claim 
On the other side, by Staggia on the hills, 

That kept the Siennese at check I 

Puc. One word — 

Sir, I must speak I That you submit yourself 
To Florence’ bidding, howsoe’er it prove. 

And give up the command to me — is much, 

Too much, perhaps : but what you tell mo now, 

Even will affect the other course you choose — 

Poor as it may be, peril even that I 
Befuge you seek at Pisa — yet these plans 
All militate for Forence, ail conclude 
Your formidable work to make her queen 
Of the country, — which her rivals rose against 
When you began it, — which to interrupt, 

Pisa would buy you off at any price I 
You cannot mean to sue for Pisa’s help, 

With this made perfect and on record ? 

Lur. I — 

At Pisa, and for refuge, do you say ? 

Puc. Where are you going, then ? You must decide 
On leaving us, a silent fugitive, 

Alone, at night — you, stealing thro’ our lines, 

Who were this morning’s Luria, — you escape 
To painfully begin the world once more, 

With such a Past, as it had never been I 
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Where arc you going ? 

Lur, Not so far, my Puccio, 

But that I hope to hear, and know, and praise 
(If you mind praise from your old Captain yet) 

Each happy blow you strike for Florence 1 
Puc, — Ay, 

But ere you gain your shelter, what may come ? 

For see — tho’ nothing ’s surely known as yet. 

Still . , truth must out . . I apprehend the worst. 

If mere suspicion stood for certainty 
Before, there ’s nothing can arrest the steps 
Of Florence toward your ruin, once on foot. 

Forgive her fifty times, it matters not 1 
And having disbelieved your innocence. 

How can she trust your magnanimity ? 

You may do harm to her — why, then, you w’ill I 
And Florence is sagacious in pursuit. 

Have you a friend to count on 7 
Lur, One sure friend. 

Puc, Potent 7 

Lur* All potent. 

Puc. And he is apprised 7 

Lur, He waits me. 

Puc, So I — Then I, put in your place, 

Making my profit of all done by you, 

Calling your labours mine, reaping their fruit, 

To these, the State’s gift, now add this of yours — 

That I may take to my peculiar store 
All your instructions to do Florence good ; 

And if, by putting some few happily 

In practice, I should both advantage her 

And draw down honour on myself, — what then ? 

Lur, Do it, my Ihiccio ! I shall know and praise I 
Puc, Though, so men say, “ mark what we gain by change 
“ — A Puccio for a Luria 1 ” 

Lur. Even so I 

Puc, Then, ilbt for fifty hundred Florences, 

Would I accept one office save my own, 

Pill '€ny other than my rightful post 

Here at your feet, my Captain and ray Lord I 

That such a cloud should break, such trouble be, 

Ere a man settle soul and body down 

Into his true place and take rest for ever I 

Here were my wise eyes fixed on your right hand, 

And so the bad thoughts came and tho worse words, 

And all went wrong and painfully enough, — 

No wonder,— 'till, the right spot stumbled on, 

All the jar stops, and there is peace at once I 
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I ani yours now, — a tool 3^our right hand wields 1 
God’s love, that I should live, the man 1 am, 

On orders, warrants, patents and the like. 

As if there were no glowing ey-e V the world. 

To glance straight inspiration to my brain, 

No glorious heart to give mine twice the beats I 
For, see — my doubt, where is it ?— Fear ’tis llown I 
And Florence and her anger arc a tale 
To scare a child 1 AVhj’, half a dozen words 
Will tell her, spoken as I now can speak. 

Her error, my past folly — and all ’s right. 

And yx)!! are Luria, our great chief again ! 

Or at the worst — w’hich worst w'cre best of all — 

To exile or to death I follow ,vou I 

Lur, Thanks, Puccio ! Let me use the privilege 
You grant me : if I still conimand .you, — stay I 
Bemain here —my vicegerent, it shall be, 

And not successor : let me, as of old, 

Still serve the State, my spirit prompting yours; 

Still triumph, one for both — There I Leave mo now ! 

You cannot disobey rn.v first command ’? 

Beinember w'hat I spoke of Jacopo, 

And what you promised to observe with him ! 

Send him to speak with me — nay, no farewell — 

You shall be by me when the sentence comes. [Puccio gcos» 
Bo, there ’s one Florentine returns again ! 

Out of the genial morning company, 

One face is left to take into the night. 

Enter Jacopo. 

Jac. I wait for your commands. Sir. 

Lur, What, so soon ? 

I thank your ready presence and fair word. 

I used to notice you in early days 
As of the other species, so to speak, 

Those watchers of the lives of us nho act — 

That weigh our motives, scrutinize our thoughtt ; 

So, I propound this to your faculty 
As yon would tell me, were a town to take 
. . That is, of old. I am departing hence 
Under these imputations ; that is nought — 

I leave no friend on whom the.v may rebound, 

Hardly a name behind rne in the land, 

Being a stranger ; all the more behoves 
That I regard how altered w-^ere the case 
With natives of the country, Florentines, 

On whom the like mischance should fall ; the roots 
O’ the tree survive the ruin of the trunk — 
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No root of mine will throb — yon nnderstand. 

But I had predecessors, Florentines, 

Accused as I am now, and punished so — 

The Traversari — you know more than I 
How stigmatized they are, and lost in shame. 

Now, Buccio, who succeeds me in command, 

Both served them and sucsoeded, in due time 
He knows the way, holds proper documents, 

And has the power to lay the simple truth 
Before an active spirit, as I know yours : 

And also there ’s Tiburzio, my new friend, 

Will, at a word, confirm sucli evidence, 

He being the chivalric soul we know. 

I put it to your instinct — were ’t not well, 

— A grace, though but for contrast’s sake, no more, — 

If you who witness, and have borne a share 
Involuntarily, in my mischance, 

Should, of your proper motion, set your skill 
To indicate . . that is, investigate 
Tlie reason or the wTong of what befell 
Those famous citizens, your countrymen 
Nay — you shall promise nothing — but reflect. 

And if your sense of justice prompt you— good I 
Jac. And if, the trial past, their fame stand clear 
To all men’s eyes, as yours, my lord, to mine — 

Their ghosts may sleep in quiet satisfied I 
For me, a straw' thrown up into the air, 

My testimony goes for a straw’s worth. 

I used to hold by the instructed brain, 

And move with Braccio as the master-wind ; 

The heart leads surelier : I must move with you — 

As greatest now', who ever were the best. 

So, let the last and humblest of your servants 
Accept yo\ir charge, as Braccio’s heretofore, 

And offcT homage, by obeying you 1 [Jacopo gocz. 

Another ! — Luria goes not poorly forth ! 

If we could wait 1 The only fault’s w'ith Time : 

All men become good creatures— but so slow 1 

Enter Domizia. 

Lur. Ah, you once more ? 

j)()m, Pomizia, that you knew, 

Performed her task, and died with it — ’Tis 1 1 
Another woman, you have never laiow'n. 

Let the Past sleep now. . \ 

Lur. I liavo done with it. 

Bom. IIow inexhaustibly the spirit grow'sl 
One object, she seemed erew’hilc born to reach 
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With her whole energies and die content, 

So like a wall at the world's end it stood, 

With nought beyond to live for, — is it reached ? 

Already are new undreamed energies 
Outgrowing under, and extending further 
To a new object there ’s another world 1 
See I I have told the purpose of my life, — 

'Tis gained — you are decided, well or ill — 

You march on Florence, or submit to her — 

My work is done with you, your brow declares : 

But — leave you ? More of you seems yet to reach 
I stay for what I just begin to see. 

Lur. So that you turn not to the Past I 
Dom. You trace 

Nothing but ill in it — my selfish impulse, 

Which sought its ends and disregarded yours ? 

Lur, Speak not against your nature : best, each keep 
His own— you, yours — most, now, w'hen I keep mine, 

— At least, fall by it, having too weakly stood. 

God’s finger marks distinctions, all so fine, 

"vVe would confound — the Lesser has its use. 

Which, when it apes the Greater, is foregone. 

I, born a Moor, lived half a Florentine ; 

But, punished properly, can die a Moor. 

Beside, there is what makes me understand 

Your nature . . I have seen it 

Dom, One like mine ? 

Lur, In my own East . . if you would stoop and help 
My barbarous illustration . . it sounds ill — 

Yet there ’s no wrong at bottom— rather, praise — 

Dom. Well? 

Lur. We have creatures there which, if you 

The first time, you would doubtless marvel at. 

For their surpassing beauty, craft and strength. 

And tho* it were a lively moment's shock 
Wherein you found the purpose of those tongues 
That seemed innocuous in their lambent play, * 

Yet, once made know such grace required such guard, 
Your reason soon would acquiesce, I think, 

In the Wisdom which made all things for the best ; 

So take them, good with ill, contentedly — 

The prominent beauty with the secret sting. 

I am glad to have seen you wondrous Florentines, 

Yet . • 

Dom, 1 am here to listen. 

Lur, My own East ! 

How nearer God we were ! He glows above 
With scarce an intervention, presses close 
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And palpitatingly, His soul o’er ours I 
We feel Him, nor by painful reason know t 
The everlasting minute of creation 
Is felt there ; Now it is, as t was Then ; 

All changes at His instantaneous will, 

Not by the operation of a law 

Whoso maker is elsewhere at other work ! 

His soul is still engaged upon his world — 

Man's praise can forward it, Man’s prayer suspend, 
For is not God all-mighty ? — To recast 
The Avorld, erase old things and make them new', 
What costs it Him ? Bo, man breathes noble there I 
And inasmuch as Feeling, the East’s gift, 

Is quick and transient — comes, and lo, is gone — 
While Northern Thought is slow and durable, 

Oh, w'hat a mission was reserved for me, 

Who, born with a perception of the power 
And use of the North’s thought for us of the East, 
Sho\ild have stayed there and turned it to account. 
Giving Thought’s character and permanence 
To the too-transitory Feelings there — 

Writing God’s messages in mortal words I 
Instead of w’hich, I leave my fated field 
For this w'here such a task is needed least, 

Where aU are born consummate in the art 
I just perceive a chance of making mine, — 

And then, deserting thus my early post, 

I wonder that the men I come among 
Mistake me I There, how all had understood, 

Still brought fresh stulT for me to stamp and keep, 
Fresh instinct to triuislatc them into law I 
Me, who . , . 

])om. Who licre the greater task achieve, 

IMore needful even : who have brought fresh stuff 
For us to mould, interpret and prove right, — 

New feelings fresh from God, wdiicli, could w^e know 
O’ the instant, wlitre had been our need of them ? 
— Whose life re-teaclies us what life should be, 
Whaf^faitli is, loyalty and simploiiess. 

All, their revoahuent taught us so long since 
That, having meae tradition of tlio fact, 

Truth copied falteringly from copies faint, 

The early traits all dropped away, — w'e said 
On sight of faith of yours, “ so look not faith 
“ We understand, described and taught before.” 

But still, the truth was shown ; and tho’ at first 
It suffer from our haste, yet trace by trace 
Old memories reappear, the likeness grows, 
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Our slow Thought docs its work, and all *s re -known. 

Oh, noble Luria 1 what you have decreed 
I see not, but no animal revenge, 

No brute-like punishment of bad by worse — 

It cannot be, the gross and vulgar way 
Traced for me by convention and mistake. 

Has gained that calm approving eye and brow ! 

Spare Florence after all 1 Let Luria trust 
To his own soul, and I will trust to him ! 

Lkt, In time I 

Dorn* How, Luria ? 

Ijm\ It is midnight :-cw-«- 

And they arrive from Florence with my fate. 

Dom, I hear no step . . 

Lur. I feel it, as you say ! 

Enter Husain. 

Hus. The man returned from Florence 

Lur, As I knew, 

JEItis. He seeks thee. 

Lur. And I only wait for him. 

Aught else ? 

Hus, A movement of the Lucchese troops 

Southward — 

Lur, . . . Toward Florence ? Have out instantly . • • 
Ah, old use clings 1 Puccio mu.st care henceforth I 
In — quick — ’tis nearly midnight I Bid him come I 

Enter Tiburzio, Be vccio, and Puccio. 

Lur, Tiburzio ? — not at Pisa ? 

Tih, I return 

From Florence : I serve Pisa, and must think 
By such procedure I have served her best. 

A people is but the attempt of many 
To rise to the completer life of one — 

And those who live as models for the mass 
Are singly of more value than they all. 

Such man are you, and such a time is Ibis 
That your sole fate concerns a nation iiioro 
Than its apparent welfare ; and to prove 
Your rectitude, and duly crown the same, 

Imports it far beyond the day’s event. 

Its battle’s loss or gain — the mass reiimins, 

Keep but the model safe, new men will rise 
To study it, and other days to prove 
How great a good was Luria’s having lived. 

I might go try my fortune as you hade. 

And joining Lucca, helped by your disgrace, 
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Repair our harm — so were to-day’s work done ; 

But where were Luria for our sons to see ? 

Ko, I look farther. I have testified 
(Declaring my submission to your arms 
Your full success to Florence, making clear 
Your probity, as none else could ; I spoke — 

And it shone clearly 1 

Lur, Ah — till Braccio spoke I 

Brae, Till Braccio told in just a word the whole — 

His old great error, and return to knowledge — 

Which told , . Nay, Luria, I should droop the head, 

I, whon\ shame rests with, yet I dare look up, 

Sure of your pardon now I sue for it, 

Knowing you wdiolly— so let midnight end 
Sunrise will come next ! Still you answer not ? 

The shadow of the night is past aw'ay : 

Our circling faces here ’mid which it rose 
Are all that felt it, — they close round you now 
To witness its completest vanishing. 

Speak, Luria I Here begins your true career — 

Look up to it I — All now is possible— 

The glory and the grandeur of each dream — 

And every prophecy shall be fulfilled 

Save one . . (nay, now' your word must come at last) 

—That you would punish Florejice ! 

(})ointing to Luma’s deaji hody,) That is done I— 
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A SOUL^S TRAGEDY. 


PART FIRST, BEING WHAT WAS CALLED THE 
POETRY OF CHIAPPINO’S LIFE : AND PART SECOND 
ITS PROSE. 


PART I. 

Inside Luitolfo’s liouic at Facnza , Ciiiappino, Eulalia, 

Ew, What is it keeps Luitolfo ? Night ’s fast falling, 

And ’twas scarce sunset . . . had the Ave-bell 
Sounded before he sought the Provost’s House ? 

I think not : all ho had to say would take 
Few minutes, such a very few, to say I 
How do you think. Ciiiappino ? If our lord 
The Provost were less friendly to your friend 
Than everybody here professes him, 

I should begin to tremble - should not you ? 

Why are you silent when so many times 
I turn and speak to you ? 

Ch. That ’s good 1 

Mu, You laugh 

C\ Yes. I had fancied nothing that bears price 
In the whole world was left to call my own, 

And, may be, felt a little pride thereat ; 

Up to a single man’s or woman’s love, 

Down to the right in my own flesh and blood, 

There ’s nothing mine, I fancied, — till you spoke I 

— Counting, you see, as “ nothing ” the permission 

To study this peculiar lot of mine 

In silence : well, go silence with the rest 

Of the world’s good I What can I say, shall serve ? 
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Eu. This, — lest you, even more than needs, embitter 
Our partin^j : say your wrongs have cast, for once, 

A cloud across your spirit I 

Ch, How a cloud ? 

Ell, No man nor woman loves you, did you say ? 

Ch, My God, were ’t not for thee I 
Eu. Ay, God rcuiains, 

Even did Men forsake you. 

Ch. , Oh, not so I 

Were ’t not for God, I mean, what hope of truth — 
Speaking truth, hearing truth, would stay with Man *? 

1, now — the homeless, friemilcss, penniless, 

Proscribed and exiled wretch who speaks to you, 

Ought to speak truth, yet could not, for my death, 

(The thing that t erupts me most) help speaking lies 
About your friendship, and liuitolfo’s courage, - - 
And all our townsfolk’s equanimity,— 

Through sheer incompetence to rid myself 

Of the old miserable lying trick 

Caught from the liars I have lived with,— God, 

Did I not turn to thee I it is thy prompting 
I dare to be ashamed of, and thy counsel i 
Would die along my coward lip, 1 know— 

Blit I do turn to thee I This craven tongue, 

These features which refuse the soul its way, 
lieclaiui Thou ! Give me truth — truth, power to speak 
— And after be sole present to approve 
The spoken truth ! — or, stay, that spoken truth, 

Who knows but you, too, might approve ? 

Eu. Ah, well— 

Keep silence, then, Chiappino ! 

Ch, You would hear, 

And shall now, — ^^vhy the thing we ’re pleased to style 
My gratitude to you and all your friends 
For service done me, is just gratitude 
8o much as yours was service — and no more. 

I was born here, so was Luitolfo,— both 
At one time, much with tlie same circumstance 
Of rank and wealth ; and both, up to this night 
Of parting company, hfive side by side 
BtUl fared, he in the sunshine — I, the shadow : 

“ \yhy ? ” asks the world : “ Because,” replies the world 
To its complacent self, ‘‘those playfellows, 

Who took at church the holy-water drop 
One from the other’s linger, and so forth, — 

Were of two moods : Luitolf6 was the proper , 
Friend-making, everywhere liriend-finding souli 
Fit for the ’sunshme, so it followed Lkn ; ' 
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A happy-tempered bringor of the best 

Out of the worst ; who bears with what ’s past cure, 

And puts so good a face on ’t — wisely passive 

Where action ’s fruitless, while he remedies 

In silence what the foolish rail against ; 

A man to smooth sucli natures as parade 
Of opposition must exasperate — 

No general gauntlet-ga 4 herer for the weak 
Against tlie strong. 3 ’et over-scrupulous 
At lucky junctures ; one who won’t forego 
The after-battle work of binding wounds, 
liocauso, forsooth, he ’d have to bring himself 
To side with their inflictors for tlieir leave ! ” 

— Why do you gaze, nor help mo to repeat 
What comes so glibly from the common mouth, 
About Luitolfo and liis so- styled friend ? 

Eu, llecause, that friend’s sense is obscured , . . 

Ch. 

You would be readier with the other half 
Of the world’s story, — my half I — Yet, Tis true. 

For all the world does say it ! Say your worst I 
True, I thank God, 1 ever said “ you sin,” 

When a man did sin : if I could not say it, 

1 glared it at him, — if 1 could not glare it, 

I prayed against him, — then my part seemed over ; 
God’s may begin yet — so ic will, I trust I 

Eu, If the world outraged you, did wo ? 

Ch. What ’s 

That you use well or ill ? It ’s Man, in me, 

All your successes are an outrage to. 

You all, whom sunshine follows, as you say I 
Here ’s our Faenza birthplace — they send here 
A Provost from Ravenna — how he rules. 

You can at times be eloquent about — 

“ Then, end his rule I ah yes, one stroke does that I 
Hut patience under wrong works slow and sure : 

Must violence stiil bring X 3 eace forth*? He, beside, 
lieturns so blandly one’s obeisance — ah — 

Some datont virtue may be lingering yet. 

Some human sympathy which, once excite. 

And all the lump were leavened quietly-T- 
So, no more talk of striking, for this time I 
But I, as one of those he rules, won’t bear 
These pretty takings-up and layings down 
Our cause, just as you think occasion suits I 
Enough of earnest, is there ? You ’ll play, will you ? 
Diversify your factics, — give submission, 
Obsequiousness and flattery a turn^ 


I thought 


me ** 


o c 2 
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While we die in onr misery patient deaths ? 

We all are outraged then, and I the first 1 
I, for Mankind, resent each shrug and smirk, 
h^ach beck and bond, each . . all you do and are, 

I hate ! 

Eu. We share a common censure, then I 
*Tis well you have not poor Luitolfo’s part 
Or mine to point out in the wide offence. 

Ch, Oh, shall I let you so escape mo, Lady ? 

Come, on your own ground, Lady, — from yoinscdf, 
(Leaving the people’s wrong, wliich most is mine,) 

What have 1 got to be so grateful l’t)r? 

These three last fines, no doubt, one on the other 
Paid by Luitolfo ? 

Ell. Shame, Chiappino ! 

Ch. Shame 

Fall presently on who deserves it most I 
Which is to see. He paid my lines--my friend, 

Your prosperous smooth husband presently, 

Then, scarce your wooer, — now, your lover : well — 

I loved you I 
Ell. Hold I 

Ch. You knew it, years ago ; 

W’hen my voice faltered and my eyes grew (lim 
Because you gave me your sillc mask tt> holcJ — 

My voice that greatens when there ’s need to curse 
The people’s Provost to their heiirt's conttmt, 

— My eyes, the Provost, who bears all men’s eyes, 
Banislies now because he cannot bear I 
You knew . . but you do your parts — my part, I I 
So be it I you flourish — I decay ! All ’s well I 
Ell. I hear this for the first time ! 

Ch. The fault’s there ? 

Then, my days spoke not, and my nights of fire 
Were voiceless ? Then, the very heart may burst 
Yet all prove nought, because no mincing speech 
Tells leisurely that thus it is and thus ? * 

Fulalia — truce with toying for this once — 

A banished fool, who troubles you to-night 
For the last time — Oh,. what *8 to fear from mo ? 

You knew I loved you 1 

Eu. Not so, on my faith I 

You were my now-affianced lover’s friend — 

Came in, went out with him, could speak as he ; 

All praise your ready parts and pregnant wit ; 

See how your words come from you in a crowd 1 
Luitolfo *s first to place you o’er himself 
la all that challenges respect and love— » 
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Yot yon were silent then, who blame me now I 
I say all this by fascination, sure — 

I am all but wed to one I love, yet listen — 

It must be, you are wronged, and that the wrongs 
Luitolfo pities . . . 

67/. — You too pity ? Do ! 

Ihit hear first what my wrongs are ; so began 
This talk Jind so shall end this talk. I say, 

AVas ’t not enough that 1 must strive, I saw*, 

To grow so far familiar with your cliarins 
As to contrive some way to win them — which 
To do, an age seemed far too little — for, see 1 
AVc all asjiire to Heaven — and there is Heaven 
Above us — go there ! Dare we go ? no, surely I 
How dare wo go wdhout a reverent pause, 

A growing less 111111“: for Heaven — Kven so, 

I dared not spe.ak - the greater fool, it seems I 
Was ’t not enough to struggle with such folly, 

But I must have, beside, the very man 
AVliose slight, free, loose and incapacious soul 
Gave his tongue st'ope tt) say w'hate’er he would 
— Must ha\e him load me with his benefits 
For fortune’s fiercest stroke I 

Eu, Justice to him 

That ’s now entreating, at his risk perhaps, 

Justice for you ! Did he once call those acts 
Of simple friendship — bounties, benefits ? 

Ch . No — the strjiight course had been to call them so — 
Then, 1 had flung them back, and kept myself 
Unhampered, free as he to win the prize 
We both sought — but “ the gold was dross,” he said, 

“ He loved me, and 1 loved him not — to spurn 
“ A trifle out of superfluity: 

** He had forgotten he liad done as much I ” 

So had not 1 !— Henceforth, try as 1 could 

To tnk.' him at his word, there stood by you 

kly benefactor who might speak and laugh 

And urge Ins nothing.s — even banter me 

Jieloife you — but my longue uas lied. A dream I 

Lid’s wake : your husband . . . how you shake at that I 

Good — my revenge I 

Ell. Why should I shako ? AVhat forced, 

Or forces me to ho Luitolfo’s bride ? 

Ch. Tliere ’s my revenge, that nothing forces you I 
No gratitude, no liking of tho eye, 

Nor longing of liie heart, but the poor bond 
Of habit - here so ;iiany times he came, 

So much he spoke,— all these compose the tie 
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That pulls you from me ! Well, he paid my fines, 

Nor missed a cloak from wardrobe, dish from table — 

— He spoke a good word to the Provost here — 

Held me up when my fortunes fell away 
— It had not looked so well to let me drop — 

Men take pains to preserve a tree-stump, even, 

Whose boughs they played beneath— much more a friend I 
Ilut one grows tired of seeing, after the first, 

Pains spent upon impracticable stuff 

Like me : I could not change — you know , the rest, 

1 ’ve spoke my mind too fully out, for once, 

This morning to our Provost ; so ere night 
I leave the city on pain of death — and now 
On my account there 's galhmt intercession 
Goes forward — that ’s so graceful ! — and anon 
He *11 noisily come back : the intercession 
Was made and fails — all ’s over for us both — 

*Tis vain contending — I had better go : 

And I do go — and so to you he turns 

Light of a load, and ease of that permits 

His visage to repair its natural bland 

CEconomy, sore broken late to suit 

My discontent : so, all are pleased— you, with him, 

He with himself, and all of you with mo 
— Who, say the citizens, had done far better 
In letting people sleep upon their woes. 

If not possessed with talent to relieve thorn 
When once they woke ; — but then I had, they ’ll say, 
Doubtless some unknown compensating pride 
In what I did — and as I seem content 
With ruining myself, why so should they be, 

And so they are, and so be with his prize 
The devil, when he gets them speedily I 
Why does not your ljuitolfo come ? I long 
To don this cloak and take the Lugo path. 

It seems you never loved me, then ? 

ChiappiiiQ I 

€h. Never? 

Eu. Never. 

Ch, That ’s sad — say what I might, 

There was no helping being sure this while 
You loved me — love like mine must have return, 

•I thought— no river starts but to some sea ! 

And had you loved me, I could soon deviso 
Some specious reason why you stifled love, 

Some fancied self-denial on your part. 

Which made you choose Luitolfo ; so, excepting 
From the wide condemnation of all here, 
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One woman I Well, the other dream may break I 
If I knew any heart, as mine loved you, 

Loved me, tho’ in: the vilest breast ’twero lodged, 

I should, I think, be forced to love again — 

Else there ’s no right nor reason in the world I 

Eu. “ If you knew,” say you, — but I did not know — 

That *8 where you ’re blind, Chiappino ! — a disease 
Which, if I may remove, I ’ll not repent 
The listening to : you cannot, will not, see 
HoWj place you but in every circumstanco 
Of us, you are just now indignant at, 

You ’d oe as we. 

jOh. I should be ? . . that, again I 

I, to my Friend, my Country and my Love, 

Be as Luitolfo and these Faentines ? 

Eu, As we. 

Ch. Now, I ’ll say something to remember 1 

I trust in Nature for the stable laws 
Of Beauty and Utility — Spring shall plant, 

And Autumn garner to the end of time : 

I trust in God — the Bight shall be the Eight 
And other than the Wrong, while Ho endures — 

I trust in my own soul, that can perceive 
The outward and the inward, Nature’s goed 
And God’s — So— -seeing these men and myself, 

Having a right to speak, thus do I speak : 

I ’ll not curse . . . God bears with them— well may I — 

But I — protest against their claiming me I 
i simply say, if that ’s allowable, 

I would not . . broadly ... do as they have done — 

— God curse this townful of born slaves, bred slaves, 

Branded into the blood and bone, slaves ! Curse 
Whoever loved, above his liberty, 

House, land, or life I and ... [A JnwcMvg witJioui 

. . Bless niy hero-friend, 

Luitolfo I 

Eu, How he knocks ! 

Ch, ' The peril, Lady I 

“ Cbflappino, I have run a lisk 1 My God 1 
“ How when I prayed the Provost — (he ’s my fricndl — 

“ To grants you a week’s respite of his sentence 
“ That confiscates 3^our goods, and exiles you, 

“ He, shrugged his shoulder ... I say, shrugged it I Yes, 

“ And fright of that drove all else from my head. 

“ Here ’s a good purse of scudi—ofi with you I 
“ Lest of that shrug come — what God only knows I 
** The acwrfr— friend, they ’re trash— no thanks, I bog — 

“ Take the North gate,— for San Vitalc> suburb 
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“ Whose double taxes you appealed against, 

“ In discomposure at your ill-success 
“ Is apt to stone you : there, there— only go I 

Beside, Eulalia liero looks sleepily — 

“ Shake ... oh, you hurt me, so you squeeze my wrist I ** 

— Is it not thus you’ll speak, adventurous friend ? 

[As he opens the door, Luitolfo rushes in, his gar- 
merits disord^ered, 

Eu, Luitolfo I Blood ? 

Luit. There ’s more— and more of it I 

Eulalia — take the garment . . no . . you, friend 1 
You take it and the blood from me — you dare ! 

En. Oh, who has hurt you ? where ’s the wound ? 

Ch. “ Who,” say you ? 

The man with many a touch of virtue yet I 
The Provost’s friend has proved too frank of speech 
And this comes of it. Miserable hound 1 
This conics of temporisinir, as I said ! 

Here ’s fruit of your smooth speeches and fair looks 1 
Now see iny way I As God lives, I go straight 
To the jialace and do justice, once for all I 

Lvit What says ho ? 

Ch* I *11 do justice on him ! 

Lnit* Him ? 

Ch* The Provost. 


Luit* I 're just killed him ! 

Eu. Oh, my God ! 

fjziit. My friend, they’re on my trace — they ’ll have me — now! 
They ’re round him, busy with him : soon they ’ll find 
Ho ’s past their help, and then they ’ll be on me I 
Chiappino ! save Eulalia . . I forget . . . 

Were you not bound . . for . . . 

Ch. Lugo ! 

Zuit. Ah— yes— yes — 

That was the point I prayed of him to change. 

AVell— go— be happy . . is Eulalia safe ? 

They ’re on me I * 

Ch. ’Tis through me they reach you, then ! 

Friend, seem the man you are I Lock arms— that ’s righft 
Now tell me what you ’ve done ; explain how you, 

That still professed forbearance, still preached peace, 

Could bring yourself • . • 

Zuit What was peace for, Chiappino ? 

I tried peace— did that say that when peace failed 
Strife should not follow ? All my peaceful days 
Were just the prelude to a day like this. 

I cried ** You call me ‘ friend * — save my true friend I 
“ Bave him, or lose me t ” 
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Cli, But you never said 

You meant to tell the Provost thus and thus I 
Luit Why should I say it ? What else did I mean ? 

Ch, Well ? He persisted ? 

Luit, . . Would so order it 

You should not trouble him too soon again — 

I saw a meaning in his eye and lip — 

I poured my heart’s store of indignant words 
Out on him — then— I know not. — He retorted — 

And I . . some staff lay there to hand — I think 
Ho hade his servants thrust me out — I struck — 

. . Ah, thtiy come 1 Fly 3 ^ou, save yourselves, you two I 
The dead back- weight of the beheading axel 
The glowing trip-hook, tJiumbscrews and the gadge I 
Eu. Tliey do come I Torches in the Place I Farewell — 
Chiappino I You can work no good to us— 

Much to yourself ; believe not, all the world 
Must needs be cuised henceforth I 
Ch, And you ? 

Ell, I stay, 

CU. Ha, ha I How, listen ! T am master here 1 
This was my coarse disguise — this paper shows 
My path of flight and place of refuge — see — 

Lugo— Argc3nta— past San Nicolo— 

Ferrara, then to Venice and all ’s safe I 
Put on tlio cloak I His people have to fetch 
A compass round about.— There ’s time enough 
Ere they can reach us — so j'ou straightway make 
For liUgo . . Kay, he hears not 1 On with it — 

Tile cloak, Luitollb, do you hear me? See — 

He obeys ho knows not how. — Then, if I must . , . 

Answer me ! Do you know the Lugo gate ? 

Eu, The north-west gate, over the bridge I 
Luit, I know I 

Ch, Well, there — you are not frightened ? All my route 
Is traced in that — at Venice you ’ll escape 
Their power I J^hilalia — I am master here I 

[Shoyfs from without. He jiushcs out LurroLFO, 

^ complies mechanically. 

In time ! nay, help me u ith hhn — So 1 — he’ s gone. 

Ku, What have you, done ? On you, perchance, all know 
The Provost’s hater, will men’s vengeance fall 
As our accomplice . . 

Ch, Mere accomplice ? See 1 

[Putting on Luitolfo’s vest. 
Now, Lady, am I true to my profession. 

Or one of these 1 
Eu, 


You take Luitolfo’s pkee ] 
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Ch. Die for hirii t 
J£u, Well done. [SJwuh incrcMd^ 

Ch. How the people tarry ] 

I can’t be sijent . . I must speak . . or sing — 

How natural to sing now ! 

Eu, Hush and pray I 

We are to die — but even I perceive 
’Tis not a xery hard thing so to die — 

My cousin of the pale-blue tearful eyes, 

Poor Cesca, suffers more from one day’s life 
With the stern husband ; Tisbe’s heart goes forth 
Each evening after that wild son of hors, 

To track his thoughtless footstep thro’ the streets — 

How easy for them both to die like this I 
I am not sure that I could live as they. 

Ch. Here they come, crowds 1 They pass Iho gate ? Yes I — 
No !— 

One torch is in the court-yard. Here flock all I 
Eti. At least Luitolfo has escaped !— What cries I 
Ch. If they would drag one to the market-place, 

One might speak there I 
Eu. List, list ! 

Ch. They mount the steps ! 

Enter the Populace. 

Ch. I killed the Provost I 

i Thc Populace^ speaking together.^ ’Twas Chiappino, friends 1 
ur saviour. — The best man at last as first I 
He who first made us see what chains we wore, 

He also strikes the blow that shatters them, 

He at last savee us — our best citizen I 
— Oh, have you only courage to speak now ? 

My eldest son was christened a year since 
** Cino ” to keep Chiappino’s name in mind — 

Cino, for shortness merely, you observe ! 

The City ’s in our hands, — The guards are fled — 

Do you, the cause of all, come down — come doviu — 

Come forth to counsel us, our chief, our king, 

Whate’er rewards you ! Choose your own reward ! 

The peril over,' its reward begins I 

Come and harangue us in the market-place ! 

Eu, Chiappino I 

Ch. Yes . . I understand your eyes I 

You think I shohld have promptlier disowned 
This 4eed With its strange unforeseen success 
n favour of Luitolfo— but the peril, 

So far from ended, hardly seems begun 1 
To-morrow rather, when a <?alm succeeds, 
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We easily shall make him full amends : 

And meantime . . if we save them as they pray, 

And justify the deed by its effects ? 

Eiu You would, for worlds, yon had denied at once I 
Ch. I know my own intention, be assured I 
All ’s well ! Precede us, fellow-citizens ! 


PART II. 

The Market-place. Llutolfo in disguise mingling with the 
Populace assembled opiposiie the Provost’s Palace, 

Ist Bystander {to Luit.). You, a friend of Luitolfo’s ! Then, 
your friend is vanished, — in all probability killed on the night 
that his patron the tyrannical Provost "was loyally suppressed 
there, exactly a month ago, by our illustrious fellow-citizen 
thrice-noble saviour, and new IVovost that is like to be, this 
very morning,— Chiappino I 

Luit. He the new Provost ? 

2nd. Up those steps will he go, and beneath yonder pillar 
stand, while Ogniben, the Pope’s Legate from Bavenna, reads 
the new dignitary’s title to the people, according to established 
usage. — P’or which reason, there is the assemblage you inquire 
about. 

Luit, Chiappino — the old Provost’s successor ? Impossible ! 
But tell me of that presently — What I would know first of all 
is, wherefore Luitolfo must so necessarily have been killed on 
that memorable night 'i 

(ird. You wore Luitolfo’s friend? So was I — Never, if you 
will credit me, did there exist so poor-spirited a milk-sop I He, 
wdth all the opportunities in the w'orld, furnished b^’^ daily con- 
verse w’ith our oppressor, would not stir a finger to help us : 
so when Chiappino rose in solitary majesty and . . . how does 
one go on saying ? . . dealt the godlike blow, — this Luitolfo, 
not unreasonaWy fearing the indignation of an aroused and 
liberated people, fled precipitately : ho may have got trodden to 
deathfin the press at the south-east gate, when the Provost’s 
guards fled thro’ it to Bavenna, with their wounded master, — if 
he did not rather hang himself under some hedge. 

Luit. Or why not simply have lain perdue in some quiet 
corner, — such as San Cassiano, wdiere his estate was, — receiving 
daily intelligence from seme sure friend, meanwhile, as to the 
turn nratters were taking here . . . how, for instance, the 
Provost was not dead after all, only wounded . . or, as to- 
day’s naws would seem to prove, how Chiappino w^as not 
Brutus the Elder, after all, only the new Provost , . and 
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thus Luitolfo be enabled to watch a favourable opportunity for 
returning — might it not have been so ? 

drd. Why, he may have taken that care of himself, certainly, 
for he came of a cautious stock. — I ’ll tell you how his uncle, 
just such another gingerly treader on tiptoes with finger on lip , 
— how he met his death in the great plague-year : dico vobia / 
Hearing that the seventeenth house in a certain street was in- 
fected, he calculates to pass it in safety by taking plentiful 
breath, say, when he shall arrive at the eleven th house ; then, 
scouring by, holding that breath, till he bo got so far on the other 
side as number twenty-three, and thus elude the danger. — 
And so did he begin — but, as he arrived at thirteen, we will 
say,^ — thinking to improve on his precaution by putting up a 
little prayer to St. Nepoinucone of Prague, this exhausted so 
much of his lungs’ reserve, that at sixteen it was clean spent, — 
consequently at the fatal seventeen he inhaled with a vigour 
and persistence enough to suck you any latent venom out of 
the heart of a stone — Ha ! ha I 

Luit [Aside.] (If I had not lent that man the money he 
wanted last spring, I should fear this bitterness was attributable 
to me.) Luitolfo is dead, then, one may conclude ! 

i^rd. Why, ho had a house here, and a woman to whom he 
was affianced; and as they both pass naturally to the new 
Provost, his friend and heir . . . 

Luit. Ah, I suspected ;^ou of imposing on me with your 
pleasantry — I know Chiappino better I 

Ist. (Our friend has the bile 1 after all, I do not dislike finding 
somebody vary a little this general gape of admiration at 
Chiappino’ s glorious qualities — .) Pray, how much may you 
know of what has taken place in Faenza since that memorable 
night ? 

Luit. It is most to the purpose, that I know Chiappino to 
have been by profession a hater of that very office of Provost, 
you now charge him with proposing to accept. 

Sir, I ’ll tell you. That night was indeed memorable — up 
we rose, a mass of us. men, women, child -cn — out fled the 
guards with the body of the tyrant — we were to defy the world : 
hut, next gi’ey morning, “ What will Rome say ? ” began every- 
body — (you know we are governed by Ravenna, which is 
governed by Rome). And quietly into the town, by the Ravenna 
road, comes on muleback a portly personage, Ogniben by name, 
with the quality of Pontifical Legate — trots briskly thro’ the 
streets humming a “ Curfremuere gentea^'' and makes directly 
for the Provost’s Palace — there it faces you — “ One Messer 
Chiappino is your leader? I have known three-and-twenty 
leaders of revolts ! ” (laughing gently to himself) — ‘‘ Give me 
the help of your ann from my mule to yonder steps under the 
pillar — So 1 And now, my revolters and good friends, what do 
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you Want ? The guards burst into Bavenna last night bearing 
your wounded Provost— and, having had a little talk with him, 
I talte on myself to come and try appease the disorderlincss, 
before Borne, hearing of it, resort to another method ; ’tis I 
come, and not another, from a certain love I confess to, of 
composing differences. So, do j^ou understand, you are about to 
experience this unheard-of tyranny from me, that there shall 
be no heading nor hanging, no confiscation nor exile, — I insist 
on your simply pleasing yourselves,— and now, pray, what does 
please you ? To live without any government at all Or, 
having decided for one, to see its minister murdered by the fii st 
of your body that chooses to find himself wronged, or disposed 
for reverting to first principles and a Justice anterior to all 
institutions, — and so will you cajrry matters, that the rest of the 
world must at length unite and put down such a den of wild 
beasts ? As for vengeance on what has just taken place, — once 
for all, the wounded man assures me he cannot conjecture who 
struck him — and this so earnestly, that one may be sure ho 
knows perfectly well what intimate acqiuiintanco could find 
admission to speak with him so late that evening — I come not 
for vengeance therefore, but from pure curiosity to hear what 
you will do next.” — And thus he ran on, easily and volubly, till 
he seemed to arrive quite naturally at the praise of Law, Order 
and Paternal Government by somebody from rather a distance : 
all our citizens were in the snare, and about to bo friends witli 
so congenial an adviser ; but that Ohiappino suddenly stood 
forth, spoke out indignantly, and set things right again . • . 

Lnit. I)o y^ou see V — I recognise him there ! 

Srd. Ay, but mark you, at the end of Cliiappino’s longest 
period in praise of a pure Bopublic. “ And by whom do I 
desire such a government should be administered, perhapj, but 
by one like yourself? ” — returns the Legate— tliereupon speaking, 
for a quarter of an hour together, on the natural and only 
legitimate government by the Best and Wisest — and it should 
seem there was soon discovered to be no such vast discrepancy 
at bottom between this and Chiappino’s theory, place but each 
in its proper light — Oh, are you there ? ” quoth Chiappino : — 
“ In that I agree,” returns Chiappino, and so on. 

LjiiL But did Chiappino cede at once to this ? 

Ist Why, not altogether at once — for instance, he said that 
the difference between him and all his fellows was, that they 
seemed all wishing to be kings in one or another way, — whereas 
what right, asked he, has any man to wish to be superior to 
another ? — whereat, ‘♦Ah, Sir,” answers the Legate, “ this is 
the death of me, so often as I expect something is really going 
to be revealed to us by you clearer-seers, deeper-thinkers— tins 
— that your right-hand (to speak by a figure) should be found 
taking up the weapon it displayed so ostentatiously, not to 
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desttoy any dra'jon in our path, as was prophesied, but simply 
to cut off its own fellow left -hand —yourself set about attacking 
yourself — for see now ! Here are you who, I make sure, glory 
exceedingly in knowing the noble nature of the soul, its divine 
impulses, and so forth ; and with such a knowledge you stand, 
as it were, armed to encounter the natural doubts and fears as 
to that same inherent nobility, that are apt to waylay us, the 
weaker ones, in the road of Life, — ^and when v/o look eagerly to 
tee them fall before you, lo, round you wheel, only the left-hand 
gets the blow ; one proof of the sours nobility destroys simply 
another proof, quite as good, of the same, — you are found 
delivering an opinion like this! Why, what is this perpetual 
yearning to exceed, to subdue, to bo better than, and a king 
over, one’s fellows, — all that you so disclaim, — but the very 
tendency yourself are most proud of, and under another form, 
would oppose to it, — only in a lower stage of manifestation ? 
You don’t want to be vulgarly superior to your fellows after 
their poor fashion — ^to have me hold solemnly up your gown’s 
tail, or hand you an express of the last importance from the 
Pope, with all these bystanders noticing how unconcerned you 
look the while — ^but neither does our gaping friend, the bprgess 
yonder, want the other kind of kingship, that consists in under- 
standing better than his fellows this and similar points of human 
nature, nor to roll under the tongue this sweeter morsel still, 
the feeling that, thro’ immense philosophy, he does not feel, he 
rather thinks, above you and me I ” — And so chatting, they 
glided off arm-in-arm. * 

Luit, And the result is . . 

Ist. Why, that a month having gone by, the indomitable 
Cluappino, marrying as he will Luitolfo’s love — at all events 
succeeding to Luitolfo’s goods, — becomes the first inhabitant of 
Faenza, and a proper aspirant to the Provostship-- which we 
assemble here to see conferred on him this morning. The 
Legate’s Guard to clear the way I He will follow presently I 

Luit {withdrawing a little), I understand the drift of 
Eulalia’s communications less than over — yet she surely said, 
in BO many words, that Chiappino was in urgent danger, -r*- 
wherefore, disregarding her injunctions to continue in my retreat 
and wait the result of, what she called, some experiment yet in 
process— I hastened here without her leave or knowledge — what 
could I else ? — Yet if what they say be true , . if it were for such 
a purpose, she and Chiappino kept me away . . , Oh, no, no I I 
must confront him and her before I believe this of them— anr' 
at the word, see 1 

Enter Chiappino and Eulalia. 

Eu, We pait here, then? The change in your principles would 
^eem.to be qgrppleV^j ^ 
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Cli* Now, why refuse to see that in my present course I 
fhango no principles, only re-adapt them, and more adroitly ? 
[ have despaired of what you may isall the material instru- 
aientality of luife : of ever, being- able to idghtly operate on 
mankind thro’ such a deranged machinery as the existing modes 
of government — but now, if 'I suddenly discover how to inforip 
these perverted institutions with fresh purpose, bring the 
functionary limbs once more into immediate communication 
with, and subjection to, the soul 1 am about to bestow on them 
... do you see ? Why should one desire to invent, so long as 
it remains possible to renew and transform ? When all further 
hope of the old organisation shall be extinct, then, I grant you, 
it will be time to try and create another, 

Eu, And there being discoverable some hope yet in the 
hitherto much-abused old system of absolute government by a 
Provost here, you mean to take your time about endeavouring 
to realise those visions of a perfect State, we once heard of? 

Ch. Say, I would fain realise my conception of a Palace, for 
instance, and that there is, abstractedly, but a single way of 
erecting one perfectly ; here, in the market-plaee is my allotted 
building-ground ; here I stand without a stone to lay, or a 
labourer to help mo, — stand, too, during a short day of life, close 
on which the night comes. On the other hand, circumstances 
suddenly offer me . . turn and see it . . the old Provost’s House 
to experiment upon-- ruinous, if you please, wrongly constructed 
at the beginning, and ready to tumble now— but materials 
abound, a crowd of workmen offer their services ; here, exists 
yet a Hall of Audience of originally noble proportions, there, a 
Guest-chamber of symmetrical design enough ; and I may 
restore, enlarge, abolish, or unite these to heart’s content — ought 
I not rather make the best of such an opportunity, than continue 
to gaze disconsolately with folded arms on the flat pavement 
here, while the sun goes slowly ’down, never to rise again ? But 
you cannot understand this nor me : it is better v.’e shotild part 
as you desire* 

Eu^ So the love breaks away too I 

CXi, No, rather my soul’s capacity tor love widens — needs 
more than on% object to content it, — and, being better instnreted, 
will not persist in seeing all the component parts of love in what 
is dhly a single part, — nor in finding the so many and so various 
loves, united in the love of Si woman, — finding all uses in one 
instrument, as the savage has his sword, sceptre and idol, all in 
one club -stick. Love is a very compound thing. I shall give 
the intellectual part of my love to Men, the mighty dead, oi 
illustrious living ; and determine to call a mere sensual instinct 
by as few fine names as possible. What do I lose ? 

Eu. Na3% I only think, what do I lose 1 and, one more word 
r~ which r^^aU complete my instruction-~*doe9. Friendship go 
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too ? — What of Luitolfo— the author of your present pros- 
perity ? 

Ch, How the author ? — 

Eu, That blow now called yours ... 

Ch» Struck without principle or purpose, as by a blind natural 
operation — and to which all my thoughts and life directly and 
advisedly tended. I would have struck it, and could not. He 
would have done his utmost to avoid striking it, yet did so. I 
dispute his right to that deed of mine— a final action with him, 
from the first effect of which he fled away— a mere first step 
with me, on which I base a whole mighty superstructure of 
good to follow. Could he get good from it ? 

Bu. So we profess, so we perform 1 

Enter Ogniben. Eulalia stands apart, 

Ogni, I have seen three -and- twenty leaders of revolts I —By 
your leave, Sir I Perform? What does the lady say of 
Performing ? 

Ch, Only the trite saying, that we must not trust Profession, 
only Performance. 

Ogni, She ’ll not say that. Sir, when she knows you longer : 
you ’ll instruct her better. Ever judge of men by their profes- 
sions I For tho’ the bright moment of promising is but a 
moment and cannot be prolonged, yet, if sincere in its 
moment’s extravagant goodness, why, trust it and know the man 
by it, I say— not by his performance — which is half the world’s 
work, interfere as the world needs must with its accidents and 
circumstances, — the profession was purely the man’s own I 1 
judge people by what they might be,— not are, nor will be. 

Ch, But have there not been found, too, performing natures, 
not merely promising ? 

Ogni, Plenty: little Bindo of our town, for instance, pro- 
mised his friend, great ugly Masaccio, once, “I will repay 
you ! ” — ^for a favour done him : so when his father came to 
die, and Bindo succeeded to the inheritance, he sends straight- 
way for Masaccio and shares all with him ; gives him half the 
land, half the money, half the kegs of wine in the cellar. 
“ Good,” say you — and it is good : Wt had little Bindo fo,und 
himself possessor of all this wealth some five years before— on 
the happy night when Masaccio procured him that interview in 
the garden with his pretty cousin Lisa — instead of being the 
beggar he then was, — I am bound to believe that in the warm 
moment of promise he would have given away all the wine- 
kegs, and all the money, and all the land, and only reserved to 
himself some hut on a hill-top hard by, whence he might spend 
his life in looking and seeing his friend enjoy himself: he 
meant fully that much, but the world interfered I— To our busi* 
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ness — did I understand you just now within-doors ? You are 
not going to inrrry your old friend’s love, after all ? 

Ch, I must have a woman that can sympathise with, and 
appreciate me, I told you. 

Ocini, Oh, I remember I you, the greater nature, needs must 
have a lesser one { — avowedly lessor — contest with you on that 
score would never do !) — such a nature must comprehend you, 
as the phrase is, accompany and testify of your greatness 
from point to point onward : why, that were being not merely 
as great as yourself, but greater considerably I Meantime, 
might not the more bounded nature as reasonably count on 
your appreciation of it, rather? — on your keeping close by it, so 
far as you both go together, and then going on by yourself as 
far as you please ? !So God serves us 1 

Clu And yet a woman that could understand the whole of 
me, to whom I could reveal alike the strength and the weak- 
ness — 

OgnL Ah, my friend, wish for nothing so foolish I Worship 
your love, give her the best of you to see ; be to her like the 
Western lands (they bring us such strange news oi) to the 
Spanish Court — send her only your lumps of gold, fans of 
feathers, your spirit-like birds, and fruits and gems — so shall 
you, what is unseen of you, bo supposed altogether a Paradise 
by her, — as those Western lands by Spain — tho’ I warrant 
ther(! is lilth, red baboons, ugly reptiles and squalor enough, 
which they bring Spain as few samples of as possible. Do you 
want your inistT’Css to respect your body generally ? Offer her 
your liiouth to kiss — don’t strip off your boot and put yoiir foot 
to her lips I You understfind my humour by this time ? I 
help men to carry out their own principle : if they please to 
say two and two make five, I assent, if they will but go on and 
say, four and four make ten 1 

Ch. But these are my private affairs — what I desire you to 
occupy yourself about, is my public appearance presently : for 
when the people hear that 1 am appointed Provost, tho’ you 
and I may thoroiTglily discern— and easily, too — the right prin- 
ciple at bottom of such a movement, and how iny repub- 
licanism remains thoroughly unaltered, only takes a form of 
expression hitherto commonly judged . . and heretofore by my- 
self*. . incompatible with its existence , . when thus I reconcile 
myself to an old form of government instead of proposing a 
new one . . - 

Ogni. Why, you must deal with people broadly. Begin at a 
distance froiii tliis matter and say, — new truths, old truths ! 
why, there is nothing new possible to be revealed to us in the 
moral world — ^we know all we shall ever know, and it is 'for 
simply reminding us, by their various respective expedients, 
how we do know this and the other matter, that men get called 

D D 
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prophets, poets and the like. A philosopher’s life is spent in 
discovering that, of tho half-dozen truths he knew when a 
child, such an one is a lie, as the world states it in sot terms ; 
and then, after a weary lapse of years, and plenty of hard, 
thinking, it becomes a truth again after all, as ho happens to 
newly consider it and view it in a different relation with the 
others — and so he restates it, to the confusion of somebody else 
in good time. — ^As for adding to the original stock of tniths, — 
impossible 1 — So you see tho expression of them is tho grand 
business : — you have got a truth in your head about the right 
way of governing people, and you took a mode of expressing it 
— which now you confess to bo imperfect — but what then ? 
There is truth in Falsehood, Falsehood in Truth — No man ever 
told one great truth, that I know, without the help of a good 
dozen of lies at least, generally unconscious ones : and as when 
a child comes in breatlilessly and relates a strange story, you 
try to conjecture from the very falsities in it, what the reality 
was,— do not conclude that he saw nothing in the sky, because 
he assuredly did not see a flying horse there as he says, — so, 
thro’ the contradictory expression, do you see, men should look 
painfully for, and tirust to arrive eventually at, what you call 
the true principle at bottom. Ah, what an answer is there I to 
what will it not prove applicable I — “ Contradictions ? ” — Of 
course there were, say you 1 

Cli, Still, the world at large may call it inconsistency, and 
what shall I say in reply ? 

Ogni. Why, look you, when they tax you with tergiversation 
or duplicity, you may answer — you begin to perceiA C that, when 
all ’s done and said, both great parties in the state, the advo- 
cators of change in the present system of things, and the 
opponents of it, patriot and anti-patriot, are found working 
together for the common good, and that in the midst of their 
efforts for and against its progress, the world somehow or 
other still advances — ^to which result they contribute in e(iual 
proportions, those who spent their life in pushing it onward as 
those who gave theirs to the business of pulling it back — now, 
if you found tho world stand still between the opposite forces, 
and were glad, I should conceive you — but it steadily advances, 
you rejoice to see 1 By the side of such a rejoicer, the gnan 
who only winks as he keeps cunning and quiet, and says, 
“ Let yonder hot-headed fellow fight out my battle ; I, for one, 
shall win in the end by the blows he gives, and which I 
ought to bo giving” — even he seems graceful in his a>owal, 
when one considers that he might say, “ I shell win quite as 
much by the blows our antagonist gives him, and from which 
he saves me — I thank the antagonist equally I ” Moreover, 
yon must enlarge on the loss of tho edge of party. animosity 
with age and experience 
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Ch. And naturally tiino must wear off such asperities — the 
bitterest adversaries get to discover certain points of similarity 
between each other, common sympathies — do they not ? 

Ogni, Ay, had the young David but sate first to dine on his 
cheeses with the Philistine, he had soon discovered an abund- 
ance of such common sympathies — He of Gath, it is recorded, 
was born of a father and mother, liad brothers and sisters like 
another man, — they, no more than the sons of Jesse, wore 
used to eat each other ; but, for the sfike of one broad anti- 
pathy that had existed from the beginning, David slung the 
stone, cut off the giant’s head, made a spoil of it, and after ate 
his cheeses alone, with the better appetite, for all I can learn. 
My friend, as you, with a quickened eye -sight, go on discover- 
ing much good on the worse side, remember that the same 
process should proportionately magnify and demonstrate to you 
the much moie good on the better side — and when 1 profess no 
sympathy for the Goliaths of our time, and you object that a 
largo nature should sympathise with every form of intelligence, 
and see the good in it, however limited — I answer, so I do — but 
preserve tlie proportions of my sympathy, however finelier or 
widelier I may extend its action. 1 desire to be able, with a 
quickened eye-sight, to descry beauty in corruption where 
others see foulness only, — but I hope I shall also continue to see 
a redoubled beauty in the higher forms of matter, where 
already everybody sees no foulness at all. I must retain, too, 
my old power of selection, and choice of appropriation, to 
-apply to such new gifts . . else they only dazzle instead of 
enlightening me. God has his Archangels and consorts with 
them^tho’ ho made too, and intimately sees what is good 
in, the worm. Observe, I speak only as you profess to think 
and so ought to speak — I do justice to your own principles, 
that is all ! 

Ch, But you very well know that the two parties do, on 
occasion, assume each other’s characteristics : what more dis- 
gusting, for instance, than to see how promptly the newly 
emancipated slave will adopt, in his own favour, the very 
measures of* precaution which pressed sorcliest on himself 
as institutions of the tyranny he has just escaped from. 
— iTo the classes, hitherto without opinion, get leave to 
express it ? there is a confederacy iminediatcdy, from which 
— exercise your individual right and dissent, and woo be to 
you ! 

Ogni, And a journey over the sea to you ! — That is the 
generous way. Say — emancipated slaves, the first excess, and 
off I go 1 The first time a poor devil, who has been bastin- 
adoed steadily his whole life long, finds himself let alone and 
able to legislate, so begins pettishly, while he rubs his soles, 

Woe be to whoever brings anythfng in the shape of a stick 

J> % 
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this way/* — ^you, rather than give up the very innocent 
pleasure of carrying one to switch flies with, — you go away to 
everybody’s sorrow 1 Yet you were quite reconciled to staying 
at home while the governors used to pass, every now and then, 
some such edict as “Let no man indulge in owning a stick 
which is not thick enough to chastise our slaves, if need 
require.” Well — there are pre-ordained hierarchies among us, 
and a profane vulgar subjected to a different law altogether — 
yet I am rather sorry you should see it so clearly — for, do you 
know what is to . . all but save you at the Lay of Judgment, 
all you Men of Genius ? Jt is this — tliat, while you generally 
began by pulling down God, and went oti to the end of your 
life, in one effort at setting up your own Genius in his place, — 
still, the last, bitterest concession wrung with the utmost 
unwillingness from the experience of the very loftiest of you, 
w as invariably — would one think it ? — that the rest of man- 
kind, down to the lowest of the mass, stood not, nor ever 
could stand, just on a level and equality with yourselves. — 
That will be a point in the favour of all such, 1 hope and 
believe I 

Ch, Why, men of genius are usually charged, I think, with 
doing just the reverse ; and at once acknowledging the natural 
inequality of mankind, by themselves participating in the 
universal craving after, and deference to, the civil distinctions 
which represent it. You wonder they pay such undue respect 
to titles and badges of superior rank ! 

Orjni, Not 1 1 (always on your own ground and showing, be 
it noted !) Who doubts that, with a weapon to brandish, a 
man is the more formidable ? Titles and badges are exercised 
as such a weapon, to which you and I look up wistfully.— We 
could pin lions with it moreover, while in its present owner’s 
hands it hardly prods rats. Nay, better than a mere weapon 
of easy mastery and obvious use, it is a mysterious divining 
rod that may serve you in undreamed-of ways. — Beauty, 
Strength, Intellect — men often have none of these and yet 
conceive pretty accurately what kind of advantages they 
Avould bestow on the possessor. — You know ®at least what 
it is you make rip your mind to forego, and so can apply 
the fittest substitute in your power; wanting Beauty,^ you 
cultivate Good Humour, missing Wit, you get Biches; but 
the mystic unimaginable operation of that gold collar and 
spring of Latin names which suddenly turned poor stupid 
little peevish Cecco of our town into natural Lord of the 
bjst of us — a Luke, he is now 1 there indeed is a Virtue to be 
reverenced I 

Ch Ay, by the vulgar— not by Messere Stiatta the poet, who 
pays more assiduous court to him than anybody. 

Oi/ni. What else should Stiatta pay court to? He has 
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talent, not honour and riches — ^men naturally covet what they 
have not. 

Ch, No — or Cecco would covet talent, which he has not, 
whereas he covets more riches, of which he has plenty 
already. 

Ogni, Because a purse added to a purse makes the holder 
twice as rich — but just such another talent as Stiatta’s, added 
to what he now possesses, what would that profit liim ? (live 
the talent a purse indeed, to do something with I But lo, how 
we keep the good people waiting. I only desired to do justice 
to the noble sentiments which animate you, and which you are 
too modest to duly enforce. Come, to our main business: 
shall we ascend the steps ? I am going to propose you for 
Provost to the people ; they know your antecedents, and will 
accept you with a joyful unanimity : whereon I confirm their 
choice. Kouse up ! you arc nerving yourself to an efibrt ? 
Beware the disaster of Messerc Stiatta we were talking of — who 
determining to keep an equal mind and constant face on what- 
ever might bo the fortune of his last now poem with our towns- 
men,— heard too plainly “hiss, hiss, hiss,” increase every 
moment, till at last the man fell senseless— not perceiving that 
the portentous sounds had all the while been issuing from 
between his own nobly clenched teeth, and nostrils narrowed 
by resolve I 

Ch. Do you begin to throw off the mask ? to jest with me, 
having got me effectually into your trap ? 

Ogni. Where is the trap, my friend? You hear what I 
engage to do, for my part — you, for yours, have only to fulfil 
your promise made just now witliin doors, of professing 
unlimited obedience to Home’s authority in my person — and I 
shall authorise no more than the simple re-establishment of the 
Provostship and the conferment of its privileges upon yourself 
— the only novel stipulation being a birth of the peculiar 
circumstances of the time. 

Ch, And that stipulation ? 

Ogni, Oh, the obvious one — that in the event of the 
discovery of the actual assailant of the late Provost . . . 

Ch, Ha ! • 

Qgni, Why, he shall suffer the proper penalty, of course 
what did you expect ? 

Ch, Who heard of this ? 

Ogni. Bather, who needed to hear of this ? 

Ch, Can it be, the popular rumour never reached you . . 

Ogni, Many more such rumours reach me, friend, than I 
choose to receive : those which wait longest have best chance— 
has the present one sufficiently waited ? Now is its time for 
entry with effect. See the good people crowding about yonder 
palace-steps— which we may not have to ascend after all ! — my 
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good friends— (nay, two or three of you will answer every 
purpose)— who was it fell upon and proved nearly the death of 
your late Provost ? — his successor desires to hear, that his 
day of inauguration may he graced by the act of prompt, 
bare justice we all anticipate ? Who dealt the blow that night, 
does anybody know ? 

Luitolfo, [ coming forward!] 1 1 

AIL Luitolfo! 

LiiiL I avow the deed, justify and approve it, and stand 
forth now, to relieve my friend of an unearned responsibility. — 
Having taken thought, I am grown stronger- 1 shall shrink 
from nothing that awaits mo. Nay, Chiappino—we are friends 
still — I dare say there is some proof of your superior nature in 
this starting aside, strange as it seems at first. So, they tell 
me, my horse is of the right stock, because a shadow in the 
path frightens him into a frenzy, makes him dash my brains 
out. I understand only the dull mule’s way of standing 
stockishly, plodding soberly, suffering on occasion a blow or 
two wi^ih due patience. 

Ell. I was determined to justify my choice, Chiappino ; to 
let Luitolfo’ 8 nature vindicate itself. Henceforth we are 
undivided, whatever be our fortune. 

Ogni, Now, in these last ten minutes of silence, what have I 
been doing, deem you? Putting the finishing stroke to a 
homily of mine, 1 have long taken thought to perfect, on the 
text “ Let whoso thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” 
To your house, Luitolfo! — Still silent, my patriotic friend? 
Well, that is a good sign, however ! And you will go aside for 
a time ? That is better still. I understand — ^it would be easy 
for you to die of remorse here on the spot, and shock us all, but 
you will live and grow, worthy of coming back to us one day. 
Tliere, I will tell everybody ; and you only do right to believe 
you will get better as you gat older I All men do so, — they are 
worst in childhood, improve in manhood, and get ready in old 
ago for another world. Youth, with its Leauty and Grace, 
would seem bestowed on us for some such reason as to make us 
partly endurable till we have time for really becoming so of 
ourselves, without their aid, when they leave us. ‘’The sweetest 
child wo all smile on for his pleasant want of the whole wyrld 
to break up, or suck in his mouth, seeing no other good in it — 
would be rudely handled by that world’s inhabitants, if he 
retained those angelic infantine desires when he has grown six 
feet high, black and bearded : but, little by little, be sees fit to 
forego claim after claim on the world, puts up with a less and 
less share of its good as his proper portion, — and when the 
octogenarian asks barely a sup of gruel and a fire of dry sticks, 
and thanks you as for his full allowance and right in the 
common good of life, — hoping nobody may murder him, — ho 
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who began by asking and expecting the whole of us to bow 
down in worship to him, — why, I say ho is advanced, far 
onward, very far, nearly out of sight like our friend Chiappino 
yonder I — And now — (Ay, good-bye to you 1 He turns round 
the Nortli-west gate— going to Lugo again ? Good-bye I) — And 
now give thanks to God, tlie keys of the Provost’s Palace to 
me, and yourselves to prolitable meditation at home, 1 havo 
laiown i'oar-and- twenty leaders of revolts I — 
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PREFACE 


I HAD for some time been engaged n a Poem of a very 
different nature, when induced to make the present attempt ; 
and am not without apprehension that my eagerness to freshen 
a jaded mind by diverting it to the healthy natures of a grand 
epoch, may have operated unfavourably on the represented 
play, which is one of Action in Character, rather than Character 
in Action. IV) remedy this, in some degree, considerable 
curtailment will bo necessary, and, in a few instances, the 
supplying details not re^juired, I suppose, by the mere reader. 
While a trifling success would much gratify, failure will not 
wholly discjurage mo from another effort : experience is to 
come, and earnest endeavour may yet remove many dis- 
advantages. 

The portraits are, I think, faithful ; ahd I am exceedingly 
fortunate in being able, in proof of this, to refer to the subtle 
and eloquent exposition of the characters of Eliot and Strafford, 
in the Lives of Eminent British Statesmen, now in the course 
of publication in Lardner’s Cyclopaedia, by a writer 'whom I am 
proud to call my friend ; and whoso biographies of Hampden, 
Pym, and Vane, will, I am sure, fitly illustrate the present year 
—the Second Centenary of the Trial concerning Ship-Money. 
My Carlisle, however, is purely imaginary ; I at first sketched 
her singular likeness roughly in, as suggested by Matthew and 
the memoir- writers— but it was too artificial, and the substituted 
outline is exclusively from Voiture and Waller. 

The Italian boat-song in the last scene is from Redi’s Bacco^ 
long since naturalized in the joyous and delicate version of 
Leigh Hunt. 
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Charles the First . 

Earl of Holland 

Lord Savile 

Sir Henry Vane .... 
Wentworth, Viscount Went- . 
WORTH, Earl of Strafford . 

John Pvm 

John Hampden .... 
The younger Vane 
Henzil Hollis .... 
Benjamin Budyard 
Nathaniel Fiennes 
Earl of Loudon .... 
Maxwell, TJahcr of the Black Bod 
Balfour, Coristahle of the Tower . 
A Puritan 


Mr. Dale. 

„ Huckel. 

„ Tilbury. 

„ Thompson. 

„ Macready. 

„ Vandenhoff. 
„ Harris. 

„ J. Webster, 
„ G. Bennet, 

„ Pritchard. 

„ WORREL. 

„ Bender. 

„ Bansford. 

„ Collett. 

„ Webster. 


(^ueen Henrietta . . . Miss Vincjent. 

Lucy Percy, Countess of Carlisle „ Helen Faucit. 


Presbyterians y Scots Commissioners y Adherents of Straffordy 
Secretaries, Officers of the Court, etc. Two of Strafford's 
Children, 
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ACT I. 

Ujkne I. — A House near 'Whiicliall, 

Hampden, Hollts, the youngor Vane, Rudyard, Fiennes, and 
many of the Pnshyterian Party: IjOUDON and other Scots 
Comrnissioturs : soyne seated^ some standing beside a table 
strewn over ivith jnijfers, etc* 

I r,ay, if lie be here . . . 

Pud. And ho is hero I 

Hoi. For England’s sake let evciy man be still 
Nor speak of him, so much as say his name, 

1^ill Pym rejoin us I Rudyard— Vane — remember 
One rash conclusion may decide our course 
And with it l^higland’s fate — think — England’s fate I 
Hampden, for England’s sake they should be still I 
Vane. You say so, Hollis ? well, 1 must be still I 
It is indeed too bitter that one man — 

An y one man . . , 

Pud. You arc his brother, Hollis ! 

Ham}^. Shame on you, Rudyard! time to tell him that, 
When he foi^ets the Mother of us all. 

Pud, Do I forgot her ? . . . 

Ufamp. — You talk idle hate 

Against her foe ; is that so strange a thing ? 

Is hating Wentworth all the help she needs? 

A Puritan. The rhilistirie strode, cursing as he went : 

But David — five smooth pebbles from the brook 
Within his scrip , , . 

Pud, — Be you as still as David I 

2^ ien. Here’s Rudyard not ashamed to wag a tongue 
Stiff with ten years’ disuse of Parliaments ; 

Why, when the last sate, Wentworth sate with us I 
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Bud, Let’s hope for news of them now ho returns ; 

— But I’ll abide Pym’s coming. 

Vane, Now by Heaven 

They may be cool that can, silent that can, 

Some have a gift that way : ’Wentworth is here — 

Here — and the King’s safe closeted with him 
l^re this I and when I think on all that’s past 
Since that man left us — how his single arm 
Boil’d back the good of England, roll’d it back 
Vnd set the woeful Past up in its place . . . 

A Puritan, Exalting Dagon where tlic Ark should be ! 

Vane. , . . How that man has made firm the fickle King 
— Hampden, I will speak out ! — in aught he feared 
To venture on before ; taught Tyranny 
Her dismal trade, the use of all her tools, 

To ply the scourge yet screw the gag so close 
That strangled agony bleeds mute to death ; 

— How he turns Ireland to a private stage 
For training infant villanies, new ways 
Of wringing treasure out of tcai's and gore, 

Unheard oppressions nourished in the dark 
To try how much Man’s nature can endure 
— If he dies under it, what harm ? if not . . . 

Fien, ^Vhy, one more trick is added to tho rest 
Worth a King’s knowing — 

Bud, — And what Ireland bears 

England may learn to bear. 

Vane, ... How all this while 

That man has set himself to one dear task, 

The bringing Charles to relish more and more 
Power . . . 

Jiud, Power without law . . . 

Fien. Power and blood too . . • 

Vane. . . . Can I be still ? 

Hump. For that you should be still. 

Vane. Oh, Hampden, then and now I The year he left us 
The People by its Parliament could wrest 
The Bill of Bights from the reluctant King : 

And now, — he’ll find in an obscure small room 
A stealthy gathering of great-hearted men 
That take up England’s cause ; England is — here ! 

Hamp. And who despairs of England ? 

Bud. , That do I 

If Wentworth is to rule her. I am sick 
To think her wretched masters, Hamilton, 

The muckworm Cottington, the maniac Laud, 

May yst be longed for back again. I say 
I do despair. 
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Vane, And, Eudyard, Til say this— 

And, (turning to the rest) all true men say after mo I not loud — 
But solemnly, and as you’d say a prayer : 

This Charles, who treads our England under foot, 

Has just so much- it may be fear or craft — 

As bids liim pause at each fresh outrage ; friends, 

He needs some sterner hand to grasp his own, 

Some voice to ask, “ Wliy shrink — am I not by ? ” 

— A mail that England loved for serving her. 

Found in his heart to say, “ I know where best 
The iron heel shall bruise her, for she leans 
Upon me when you trample.” Witness, you I 
Blit inasmuch as life is hard to take 
From England . . . 

Mdinj Voices. Go on. Vane I ’Tis well said, Vane 1 

Vane, , , , Who has not so forgotten llunnymead . . . 

Voices. ’Tis well and bravely spoken. Vane ! Go on 1 

Vane, , . . There are some little signs of late she knows 
The ground no place for her I no place for her I 
When the King beckons — and beside him stands 
The same bad man once move, with the same smile, 

And the same savage gesture 1 Now let England 
!Make proof of us. 

Voices, Strike him — the Eenogado — 

Hainan — Ahithophcl — 

Hamj), (To the Scots.) Gentlemen of the North, 

It was not thus the night your claims were urged, 

And we pronounced the League and Covenant 

Of Scotland to be England’s cause as well I 

Vane, there, sate motionless the whole night through. 

Vane, Hampden . . . 

Fien. Stay Vane I 

Loil. Be patient, gallant Vano I 

Vane. Mind how you counsel patience, Ijoudon ! you 
Have still a Parliament, and a brave liCaguo 
To back it ; you are free in Scotland still - 
While we are brothers (as these hands are knit 
So let our hearts be I) — hope’s for England yet I 
But inow you why this Wentworth comes ? to quench 
This faintest hope ? that he brings war with him ? 

Know you this Wentworth ? AVhat he dares ? 

Lou. Dear A"ane, 

We know — ’tis nothing new . . . 

Vane. And what’s new, then, 

In calling for his life ? Why Pym himself . . . 

You must have heard— ere Wentworth left our cause 
He would see Pym first ; there were many more 
Strong on the People’s side and friends of his, — 
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Eliot that’s dead, Rudyard and Hampden hero, 

Blit Wentworth cared not for them ; only, Pyiii 
He would see — Pyni and he were sworn, they say, 

To live and die together — so they met 
At Greenwich : Wentworth, you arc sure, was long. 

Specious enough, the devil’s argument 

Jjost nothing in his lips ; he’d have Pym own 

A Patriot could not do a purer thing 

Than follow in his track ; they two combined 

Could put down England. Well, Pyni heard him out — 

One glance — you know Pym’s eye —one word was all : 

“ You leave us, Wentworth : while your head is on 
“ J’ll not leave you.” 

Hamp. Has Pym left Wentworth, then ? 

Has England lost him ? AVill you let him speak. 

Or put your crude surmises in his mouth ? 

Away with this ! {To the rent.) Will you have P^^m or Vano ? 
Voicefi, Wait l‘ym’s arrival ! Pym shall speak ! 

Ha mp . Mcanwhilo 

Lot Ijoudon read the Parliament’s report 
From Edinburgh : our last hope, as Vane says, 

Is in the stand it makes. Loudon ! 

Vojie. (.I,*? Loudon is ahoiit to read) — No — no — • 

Silent I can be : not indifferent 1 
Hamp. I’heii each keep silence, praying God a space 
That he will not cast England quite away 
In this her visitation 1 [All assume a jwsturc of reverence.) 

A Puritan. Seven years long 

The Midianite drove Israel into dens 
And caves. 

Till God sent forth a mighty man, 

(Pym enters.) 

Even Gideon ! [All start up.) 

Ptjm. Wentworth’s come : he has not reached 

Whitehall : they’ve hurried uj) a Council there,. 

To lose no time and find him work enough. 

Where’s Loudon ? Your Scots’ Parliament . . . 

Lou, Is firm ; 

AVe were about to road reports . . . 

Pym, The King 

Has just dissolved your Parliament. 

Lou. and other of the Scots, Great God 1 

An oath-breaker I Stand by us England then 1 
Pym. The King’s too sanguine ; doubtless Wentworth’s here 
But still some little form might be kept up. 

HoL Now speak, Vane I Rudyard, you had much to say ! 
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Hamp. The rumour’s false, then . . . 

Pijm, Ay, the Court gives out 

His own concerns have brought him back : I know 
’Tis Charles recalls him : he’s to supersede 
The tribe of Cottingtons and Hainiltons 
Whoso part is played : there’s talk enough, by this, — 

Merciful talk, the King thinks : time is now 
To turn the record’s last and bloody leaf 
That, chronicling a Nation’s great despair, 

Tells they were long robollioiis, and their Lord 
Indulgent, till, all kind expedients tried, 

He drew the sword on them, and reigned in peace. 

Laud’s laying his religion on the Scots 

Was the last gentle entry : — the new page 

Shall run, the King thinks, “ Wentworth thrust it down 

At the sword’s point.” 

A Puritan. I’ll do your bidding, Tym, — 

England’s and your’s . . . one blow ! 

Pij7n. A glorious thing — 

We all say, friends, it is a glorious thing 

To right that England 1 Heaven grows dark above, — 

Let’s snatch one moment ere the thunder fall 
To say how well the English spirit comes out 
Beneath it I all have done their best, indeed, 

From lion Eliot, that grand Englishman, 

To the least here : and who, the least one here, 

When She is saved (and her redemption dawns 
Dimly, most dimly, but it dawns— it dawns) — 

Who’d give at any price his hope away 
Of being named along with the Great Mon ? 

One would not . . . no, one would not give that up I 

Hamp. And one name shall be dearer than all names ; 

When children, yet unborn, are taught that name 
After their fathers’, — taught one matchless man . . . 

Pym. . . . Saved England 

What if Wentworth’s should be still 

That name ? 

liud. and others. We have just said it, Pym I His death 
Saves her I 

Fieh. We said that I There’s no way beside 1 

A Puritan. I’ll do your bidding, Pym 1 They struck down Joab 
And purged the land. 

Vane. No villanous striking-down I 

Bud. No — a calm vengeance ; let the whole land rise 
And shout for it. No Feltons 1 

Pym. Budyard no. 

England rejects all Feltons ; most of all 
Since Wentworth . . . 
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Hampden, say the praise again 
That England will award me . . . But I’ll think 
You know mo, all of you. Then, I believe, 

— Spite of the past, — ^Wentworth rejoins you, friends I 

Bud, and others, Wentworth I apostate . , . 

Vane, Wentworth, double-dyed 

A traitor 1 Is it Pym, indeed . . . 

Pym. . , . Wlio says 

Vane never knew that Wentworth — loved that Wentworth — 
Felt glad to stroll with him, arm lock’d in arm. 

Along the streets to see the People pass 
And read in every island^countenance 
Fres-h argument for God against the King, — 

Never sate down . . . say, in the very house 
Where Eliot’s brow grew broad with noble thoughts 
(You’ve joined us, Hampden, Hollis, j^ou as well,) 

And then left talking over Gracchus’ death ... 

Vane. ... To frame, we know it, Pym, the choicest clause 
In the Petition of Rights : which Wentworth framed 
A month before he took at the King’s hand 
His Northern Presidency, w'hich that Bill 
Denounced . . . 

Bud, And infamy along with it ! 

A Puritan, For whoso putteth his right-hand to the plough 
And turneth back . . . 

Pym. Never more, never more 

Walked we together I Most alone I went ; 

I have had friends— all here are fast my friends — 

But I shall never quite forget that friend I 

(After a pause) And yet it could not but bo real in him I 

You Vane, you Rudyard, have no right to trust 

That Wentworth . . . O will no one hope with me ? 

— Vane — think you W^entworlh will shed English blood 
Like water 

*4 Puritan. Ireland is Aceldama ! 

Pym, Will he turn Scotland to a hunting-ground 
To please the King, now that he knows the King ? 

The People or the King ? The People, Hampden, 

Or^ the King , . . and that King — Charles 1 Will no one 
hope ? 

Hamp, Pym, we do know you : you’ll not set your heart 
On any baseless thing : but say one deed 
Of Wentworth’s, since he left us . . . (Shouting ivithout.) 

Vane. Pym, he comes 

And they shout for him ! — ^\Ventworth I — he’s with Charles-- 
The king embracing him— now — as we speak . , , 

And he, to be his match in courtesies. 

Taking the whole war’s risk upon himself I — 
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Now — while you tell us here how changed he is — 

Do you hear, Pirn ? The People shout for him I 
Fien, We’ll not go back, now I Hollis has no brother — 
Vane has no father . . . 

Vane. Pym should have no friend 1 

Stand you firm, Pym 1 Eliot’s gone, Wentworth’s lost, 

We have but you, and stand you very firm 1 
Truth is eternal, come below what will. 

But ... I know not ... if you should fail . . , O God ! 

O God I 

rym (apart and in thought). And yet if ’tis a dream, no 
more, 

That Wentworth chose their side, and brought the King 
To love it as though Laud had loved it first, 

And the Queen after — that he led their cause 
Calm to success and kept it spotless through, 

So that our very eyes could look upon 
The travail of our soul, and close content 
That violence, which something mars even Eight 
That sanctions it, had taken off no grace 
Prom its serene regard. Only a dream 1 
Harap, Proceed to England’s work : who reads the list ? 

A Voice, “ Ship-money is refused or fiercely paid 
In every county, save the northern ones 
Where Wentworth’s influence ”... (Renewed shouting.) 

Vane (passionately striking the table), I, in England’s 
name 

Declare her work, this way, at end 1 till now — 

Up to this moment — peaceful strife was well I 
We English had free leave to think : till now, 

We had a shadow of a Parliament : 

’Twas well : but all is changed : they threaten us : 

They’ll try brute -force for law — here — in our land 1 
Many Voices. True hearts with Vane I The old true hearts 
with Vane I 

Vane. Till we cnish Wentworth for her, there’s no act 
Serves England I 

Voices, Vane for England I 

Pyi/i (as he passes slowly before them), Pyra should bo 
Something to England I I seek Wentv/orth, friends 1 
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Scene II . — WhitehalL 
Enter Carlisle and Wentworth. 

Went, And the King ? 

Car, Dear Wentworth, loan on mo ; sit then ; 

I’ll tell you all ; this horrible fatigue 
Will kill you. 

Went. No ; or — Lucy, just your arm ; 

I’ll not sit till I’ve cleared this up with liim : 

After that, rest. The King ? 

Car. Confides in you. 

Went, Why ? why now ? 

— They have kind throats, the People I 
Shout for me . . . they 1 — poor fellows. 

Car. Did they shout ? 

— We took all measures to keep off tlie crow d — 

Did they shout for you ? 

Went. Whci*<'fore should they not ? 

Does the King take such measures for himself ? 

Beside, there’s such a dearth of malcontents, 

You say ? 

Car, I said but few dared carp at you . . , 

Went. At me ? at us, Carlisle 1 The King and 1 1 
He’s surely not disposed to let me bear 
Away the fame from him of tliese late deeds 
In Ireland ? I am yet his instrument, 

Be it for well or ill ? 

He trusts me then ? 

Car. The King, dear Wentw'orth, purposes, I know 
To grant you, in the face of all the Court . . . 

Went. All the Court I Evermore the Court about us ! 

Savile and Holland, Hamilton and Vane 

About us, — then the King will grant me , . . La/ly, 

Will the King leave these — leave all these — and say 
“ Tell me your whole mind, Wentworth I ” f 

Car. But you said 

You would be calm. 

Went. Lucy, and I am calm I 

How else shall I do all I come to do, 

— Broken, as you may see, body and mind — 

How shall I serve the King ? time wastes meanwhile. 

You have not told me half . . . His footstep I No. 

— ^But now, before I meet him, — (I am calm) — 

Why does the King distrust me ? 
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Car, He does not 

Distrust you. 

Went, D^icy, you can help me . . . you 

Have even seemed to care for me : help me ! 

Is it the Queen ? 

Car, No — not the Queen — tlie party 

That poisons the Queen’s ear, — Savile— and Holland . , . 

W'^ent. I know — I know — and Vane, too, he’s one too ? 

Go on — and he’s made Secretary — Well ? 

~ Or leave them out and go straiglit to the cliarge I 
The charge I 

Car, O there’s no charge — no precise charge — 

Only they sneer, make light of . . . one may say 
Nibble at what 3 " 0 u do. 

W'ent, 1 know : but, Luc}^ 

Go on, dear Lucy — Oh I need j^ou so ! 

I reckoned on you from the first 1 — Go on 1 
... Was sure could I once see this gentle girl 
When I arrived, she’d throw an hour away 
To help her weary friend. . . . 

Car. You thought of mo, 

Dear Wentworth ? 

Went, . . . But go on I The Beoplc here . . • 

Car, They do not think your Irish Govoniment 
Of that surpassing value . . . 

Went, The one thing 

Of value I The one service that the crown 
May count on I All that keeps these very things 
In power, to vex mo . . . not that they do vex me, 

Only it might vex some to hear that service 
Decried" the sole support that’s left the King I 

Car, So the Archbishop says. 

Went . Ah ? well, perhaps 

The only hand held up in its defence 
May be old Laud’s 1 

These Hollands, then, these Savilea 
Nibble ? They nibble ? — that’s the very word 1 

Car, Your profit in the Customs, Bristol says, . . . 

Weiit, Enough I ’tis too unworthy, — I am not 
So patient as I thought I 

What’s Pym about ? 

Car, Pym? 

Went, Pym and the People. 

Car, Oh, the Faction I 

Extinct — of no account — there’ll never be 
Another Parliament. 

Went, Tell Savile that 1 

You may know — (ay» you do— the creatures here 
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Never forget !) that in my earliest life 
I was not . . . not what I am now 1 The King 
May take my word on points concerning Pym 
Before Lord Savile’s, Lucy, or if not, 

Girl, they shall ruin their vile selves, not me. 

These Vanes and Hollands — I’ll not be their tool — 

Pym would receive me yet I 

— But then the King ! — 

I’ll bear it all. The King— where is he, girl ? 

Car. He is apprised that you are here : be calm ! 

Went. And why not meet me now ? Ere now ? You said 
He sent for me ... he longed for me 1 

Car. Because . . . 

He is now ... I think a Council’s sitting now 
About this Scots’ affair . . . 

Went, A Council sits ? 

They have not taken a decided course 
Without me in this matter ? 

Car. I should say . . . 

Went. The War ? They cannot have agreed to that ? 

Not the Scots’ War ?— without consulting me— 

Me — that am here to show how rash it is, 

How easy to dispense with ? 

— Ah, you too 

Against me I well,— the King may find me here. 

(J.« Carlisle is going .) — Forget it, Lucy : cares make peevish : 
mine 

Vreigh me (but, ’tis a secret) to my grave. 

Car. For life or death I am your own, dear friend ! 

(Aside.) I could not tell him . . . sick too I . . . And the King 
Shall love him ! Wentworth here, who can withstand 
His look ? — And he did really think of me ? 

0 ’twas well done to spare him all the pain 1 [Exit. 

Went. Heartless I . . , but all are heartless here. 

Go now. 

Forsake the People ! 

— I did not forsake 

The People : they shall know it . . . when the King 
Will trust me 1 — who trusts all beside at once 
While I . . , have not spoke Vane and Savile fair, 

Aj[id am not trusted : have but saved the Throne : 

Have not picked up the Queen’s glove prettily, 

And am not trusted I 

But he’ll see me now : 

And Weston’s dead — and the Queen’s English now — 

More English — oh, one earnest word will brush 
These reptiles from . . . (footsteps within.) 

The step I know so well ! 
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’Tis Charles ! — But now — to tell him . - . no — to ask him 
What’s in me to distrust : — or, best begin 
By proviiiff that this frightful Scots affair 
Is just what I foretold : I’ll say, “ My liege ”... 

And I feel sick, now 1 and the time is come — 

And one false step no way to be repaired . . . 

You were revenged, Pyiu, could you look on me I 

(Pym enters,) 

Went, I little thought of you just then. 

Fym. No ? I 

Think always of you, Wentworth. 

Went, {Aside.) The old voice 1 

I wait the King, Sir. 

Pijm, True — you look so pale : 

A Council sits within ; when that breaks up 
He’ll see you. 

Went, Sir, I thank you-. 

Pym, Oh, thank Laud I 

You know when Laud once gets on Church affairs 
The case is desperate : he’ll not be long 
To-day ; He only means to prove, to-day, 

We English all arc mad to have a hand 
In butchering the Scots for serving God 
After their fathers’ fashion : only that. 

Went. Sir, keep your jests for those w^ho relish them I 
(Aside.) Hoes he enjoy their confidence ? (To P.) ’Tis kind 
To toll me what the Council does. 

Pym. You grudge 

That I should know it had resolved on war 
Before you came ? no need — you shall have all 
The credit, trust me. 

Went. Have, they, Pym . . . not dared — 

They have not dared . . . that is— I know you not — 
Farewell —the times are changed. 

Pym. — Since wo two met 

At Greenwich ? Yes — poor patriots though we be, 

Ycjji shall see something liere, some slight return 
For your exploits in Ireland 1 Changed indeed, 

Could our friend Eliot look from out Ins grave 1 
Ah, Wentworth, one thing for acquaintance -sake ; 

Just to, decide a question ; have you, now, 

Really felt well since you forsook us ? 

Went, Pym— 

You’re insolent 

Pym, Oh, you misapprehend I 

Don’t think T mean the advantage is with me ; 
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I was about to say that, for my part, 

I’ve never quite held up my head since then, — 

Been quite myself since then : for first, you see, 

1 lost all credit after that event 

With those who recollect how sure I was 

Wentworth would outdo Eliot on our side. 

Went. By Heaven . . . 

Pym. Forgive me : Savilo, Vane, and Holland 
Eschew plain-speaking : ’tis a trick I have. 

Went. How, when, where, — Savile, Vane and Holland 
speak, — 

Plainly or otherwise, — would have my scorn, 

My perfect scorn. Sir . . . 

Pym. . . . Did not my poor thoughts 

Claim somewhat ? 

Went. Keep your thoughts I believe the King 

Mistrusts me for their speaking, all these Vanes 
And Saviles I make your mind up, all of you, 

That I am discontented with the King I 
Pym. Why, you may bo — I should be, that I know. 

Were I like you. 

Went. Like me ? 

Pym. 1 care not much 

For titles : our friend Eliot died no Lord, 

Hampden’s no Lord, and Savile is a Lord : 

But you care, since you sold your soul for one. 

I can’t think, therefore, C’harlos did well to laugh 
When you twice prayed so humbly for an Earldom. 

Went. Pym . . . 

Pym. And your letters were the movingest ! 

Console yourself : I’ve borne him prayers just now 
From Scotland not to be opprest by Ijaud— 

And moving in their way : he’ll pay, be sure, 

As much attention as to those you sent. 

Went, False I a lie. Sir I 

. . . Who told you, Pym ? 

— But then 


The King did very well . . . nay, I was glad • 

When it was shown me why ; — I first refused it I 
. . . Pym, you were once niy friend— don’t speak to me 1 
Pym. Oh, Wentworth, ancient brother of my soul, 
That all should come to this ! 

Went. Leave me I 

Pym. My friend, 

Why should I leave you ? 

Went. To tell Kudyard this, 

And Hampden this I . • • 

Pym. Whose faces once were bright 
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At niy approach^ . . . now sad with doubt and fear, 

Because 1 hope in you — Wentworth — in you 

Who never*incan to ruin England — you 

Who shake, with God’s great help, this frightful dream 

Away, now, in this Palace, where it crept 

Upon you first, and arc yourself — your good 

And noble self — our I.eadcr — our dear Chief — 

Hampden’s own friend — 

This is the proudest daj^ I 
Come Wentworth ! Do not even see tlie King 1 
Tlio rough old room will seem itself again I 
We’ll both go in together — you’ve not seen 
Hampden so long — come — and there’s Vane — I know 
You’]! love young Vane I This is the proudest day ! 

{The King enters, Wentwoktii lets fall Pym’s hand.) 

Cha, Arrived, my Lord ? — This gentleman, we know. 

Was your old friend : 

{To Pym) The Scots shall be informed 
What wo determine for their happiness. \_Exit 1*ym. 

You have made haste, my Lord. 

Went, Sire ... I am come . . . 

Cha. To aid us with your counsel : this Scots’ League 
And Covenant spreads too far, and we have proofs 
That they intrigue with Franco : the Faction, too . . . 

Went. {Kneels.) Sire, trust incl but for this once, trust me, 
Sire 1 

Cha, What can you moan ? 

Went. - That you should trust me ! nov/ 1 

Oh — not for my sake I but ’tis sad, so sad 
That for distrusting me, you suffer— you 
Whom I would die to serve : Sire, do you think 
That I would die to serve you ? 

Cha. But rise, Wentworth . 

Went. What shall convince you ? What does Savih' do 
To . . . Ah, one can’t tear out one’s heart — one’s heart — 

And show it, •‘now sincere a thing it is 1 

67^a. Have I not trusted you ? 

Went, Say aught but that ! 

It is my comfort, mark you : all will be 
So different when you trust mo ... as you shall I 
It has not been your fault, — I was away. 

Maligned — away — and how were you to know ? 

I am here, now — ^you mean to trust me, now — 

All will go on so well I 

Cha. Be sure I will — 

I’ve heard that I should trust you : as you came 
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Even Carlisle was telling me . . . 

Went No, — ^hear nothing — 

Be told nothing about me I you’re not told ^ 

Your right-hand serves yon, or your children love you ! 

Cha, You love me . . . only rise ! 

Went, I ran speak now. 

I have no right to hide the truth. ’Tis T 
Can save you ; only I. Sire, what is done ? 

Clia, Since Laud’s assured . . . the minutes are within , . . 
Loath as I am to spill my subjects’ blood . . . 

Went, That is, he‘11 have a war : what’s done is done 1 

Cha, They have intrigued with France ; that’s clear to Laud. 

Went. Has Laud suggested any way to meet 
The war’s expence ? 

Cha. He’d not decide on that 

tJntil you joined us. 

Went, Most considerate I 

You’re certain they intrigue with France, these Scots ? 

{Aside.) The People would be with us I 

Cha. Very sure. 

Went, (The People for us . . . were the People for us !) 

Sire, a great thought comes to reward your trust ! 

Summon a Parliament I in Ireland first. 

And then in England. 

Cna, Madness ! 

Went. {Aside.) That puts off 

The war — gives time to learn their grievances — 

To talk with Pym — {To Charles). I know the faction, as 
They style it, . . . 

Cha. . . . Tutors Scotland ! 

Went. All their pljms 

Suppose no Parliament : in calling one 
You take them by surprise. Produce the proofs 
Of Scotland’s treason ; bid them help you, then I 
Even Pym will not refuse I 

Cha. You would begin 

■With Ireland ? 

Went. Take no care for that : that’s sui*3 

To prosper. 

Cha. You sliall rule me ; you were best 

Boturn at once ; but take this ere you go I {Giving a 2^apcr.) 
Now, do I trust you? You’re an Earl : my Friend 
Of Friends : yes, Strafford while . . . Y^ou hear me not I 

Went Say it aU o’er again — ^but once again — 

The first, was for the music — once again I 

Cha. Strafford, my brave friend, there were wild reports — 
Vain rumours . . . Henceforth touching Strafford is 
To touch the apple of my sight : why gaze 
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So earnestly ? 

Went, I am grown young again, 

And foolish I . . . what was it we spoke of ? 

Cha, Ireland 

The Parliament, — 

Went, I may go when I will ? 

— Now ? 

Cha, Are you tired so soon of me ? 

Went, My King . . 

But you will not so very much dislike 
A Parliament ? I’d servo yon any way I 

Cha. You said just now this was the only way. 

Went, Sire, I will serve you 1 

Cha, Strafford, spare yourself 

You are so sick, they toll me, . . . 

Went, ’Tis my soul 

That’s well and happy, now I 

This Parliament — 

We’ll summon it, the English one — I’ll care 
For everything : You shall not need theui much 1 
Cha, If they prove restive . . . 

Went, I shall be with you f 

Cha, Ere they assemble ? 

Went. I will come, or else 

Deposit this infirm liunianity 

I’ the dust I My whole heart stays with you, my King I 

(As Strafford goes oiit^ the Queen enters,) 

Cha, That man must love mo I 

Queen. Is it over Ih^n ? 

Why he looks yellower than ever I well, 

At least wo shall not hear eternally 
Of his vast services : he’s paid at last. 

Cha, Not done with : ho engages to surpass 
All yet performed in Ireland. 

Queen, I had thought 

Noticing be^ Snd was ever to be done. 

The* War, Charles — will ho raise supplies cnougli ? 

Cha, We’ve hit on an expedient; he . . . tJiat is, 

I have advised . . . wo have decided on 
The calling — in Ireland— of a Parliament. 

Queen, 0 truly I You agree to that ? Is this 
The first fruit of his counsel ? But I guessed 
As much. 

Cha, This is too idle, Henrietta ! 

I should know best : lie will strain every nerve, 

And once a precedent established , * , 
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Queen, Notice 

How «nre he is of a long term of favours I 
He’ll see the next, and the next after that ; 

No end to Parliaments I 

Cha. Well, it is done : 

He talks it smoothl3% doubtless : if, indeed, 

The Commons here . . . 

Queen. Here ! 3*011 will summon them 

Here ? Would I wore in France again to see 
A King I 

Cha, But, Henrietta . . . 

Queen, O the Scots 

Do well to spurn j^our rule I 

Cha. But, listen. Sweet . . , 

Queen, Let Strafford listen — you confide in him I 
Cha. I do not, Tjove — I do not so confide . . . 

The Parliament shall never trouble us. 

. . . Naj^, hear mo ! I have schemes — such schemes — we’ll 
buy 

The leaders off: without that, Strafford’s counsel 
Had ne’er prevailed on me. Perhaps I call it 
To have excuse for breaking it-— for ever — 

And whoso will then the blame be ‘? See you not ? 

Como, Dearest ! — look I the little fairy, now. 

That cannot reach my shoulder I Dearest, come I 

[Exeunt, 


3ND OF THE FIRST ACT, 
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ACT II. 

Scene I. — (As in Act I. Scene jl.. 

The same Partij enters confusccthj ; among the firsts the 
younger Vane and IIudyard. 

Itnd. Twelve subsidies ! 

Vane, O Rudyard, do not laugh 

At least ! 

liud. True : Strafford called the Parliament — 

^Tis he should laugh I 

A Puritan {entering),— Out of the serpent’s root 
Comes forth a cockatrice. 

Fien, {entering), — A stinging one, 

If that’s the I’arliament : twelve subsidies 1 
A slinging one I but, brother, where’s your word 
Tor Strafford’s other nest-egg — the Scots’ War? 

The Piiritan, Ilis fruit shall be a fiery Hying serpent. 

Fien. Shall be ? It chips the shell, man ; peejis abroad : 
Twelve subsidies I — 

\Yhy, how now. Vane ? 

Pud, Hush, Fiennes ! 

Fien. Ah ? . . . but he was not more a dupe than I, 

Or you, or any here the day that Pym 
Returned with the good news. Look up, dear Vane I 
We all believed that Strafford meant us well 
In summoning the Parliament . . . 

(Hampden enters.) 

Vane {starting up). Now, Hampden, 

Clear me I would have leave to sleep again 1 
I’d«look the People in the face again 1 
(’leal :iK 3 from having, from the first, hoped, dreamed 
Better of Strafford I Fool I 

Ha mp. Y ou’ll grow oi : e day 

A steadfast light to England, V ano i 

Pud. ^ Ay, Fknr.cp, 

Strafford revived our Parliaments ; before, 

War was but talked of; there’s an army, now : 

Still, we’ve a Parliament. Poor Ireland hears 
Another wrench (she dies the hardest death !) 
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Why . . , speak of it in Parliament I and, lo, 

*Tis spoken 1 — and console yourselves. 

Fieri, The jest 1 

We clamoured, I suppose, thus long, to win 
The privilege of laying on ourselves 
A sorer burthen than the King dares lay I 

Had, Mark now : we meet at length : complaints pour in 
From every county : all the land cries out 
On loans and levies, curses Ship-money, 

Calls vengeance on the Star-chamber : we lend 
An ear : “ ay, lend them all the cars you have,’* 

Puts in the King ; * ‘ my subjects, as you find, 

“ Are fretful, and conceive great things of you : 

“ Just listen to them, friends : you’ll sanction me 
“ The measures they most wince at, make them yours 
“ Instead of mine, I know : and, to begin, 

They say my levies pinch them, — raise me straight 
“ Twelve subsidies ! ” 

Ficn, and others. All England cannot furnish 
Twelve subsidies I 

Hoi, Jlut Strafford, just returned 

From Ireland . . . what has he to do with that ? 

How could he spea.k his mind ? He left before 
The Parliament asscMibled : liudyard, friends, 

He could not speak his mind I and Pym, who know’s 
Strafford . . . 

Bad, Would I were sure wo know ourselves ! 

What is for good, what bad — wdio friend, who foe I 

HoL Do you count Parliaments no gain ? 

Bad, A gain ? 

While the King’s creatures overbalance us ? 

— There’s going on, beside, among ourselves 
A quiet, slow, but most effectual course 
Of buying over, sapping, . . . 

A Paritan, , . , Leavening 

The lump till all is leaven. 

A Voice, Glanville's gone. 

Bad. I’ll put a case ; had not the Court declared 
That no sum short of just twelve subsidies 
Will be accepted by the King — our House 
Would have consented to that wretched offer 
To let us buy off yhip-money ? 

Hoi, Most like, 

If . . . say six subsidies, will buy it off, 

The House . . . 

Bud, , . . Will grant them 1 Hampden, do you 

hear ? 

Oh, I congratulate you that the King 
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Has gained his point at last . . . our own assent 
To that detested tax ! all’s over then I 
There’s no niore taking refuge in this room 
And saying, “ Let the King do what he will, 

“ We, England, are no party to our shame, — 

“ Our day will come ! ” Congratulate with me I 

(Pi’M cnlers.) 

Vane. Pyin, StralYord called this Parliament, ’tis like — 

But we’ll not have our Parliaments like those 
In Ireland, Pym 1 

Hud, Let him stand forth, that StrafTord I 

One doubtful act hides far too many sins ; 

It can be stretched no more — and, to my mind, 

Begins to drop from those it covers. 

Other Voices. Pym, 

Let him avow himself 1 No fitter time I 
We wait thus long for you I 
Bud, Perhaps, too long I 

Since nothing but the madness of the Court 
In thus unmasking its designs at once 
Had saved us from betraying England. Stay — 

This Parliament is Strafford’s : let us vote 
Our list of grievances too black by far 
To suffer talk of subsidies : or best — 

That Ship-money’s disposed of long ago 
By England ; any vote that’s broad enough : 

And then let Strafford, for the love of it, 

Support his Parliament 1 

Vwne. And vote as well 

No war’s to be with Scotland 1 Hear you, Pym ? 

We’ll vote, no War 1 No part nor lot in it 
For Ell gland I 

Mani/ Voire.s, Vote, no War! Stop the new levies 1 
No Bishop’s War I At once 1 When next wo meet 1 
Pyiu, Much more when next wo meet ! 

^ — Friends, which of you 

Siiif^ first the course of Strafford was in doubt 
Has fallen the most away in soul from me ? 

Vane. I sate apart, even now, under God’s eye. 

Pondering the words that should denounce you, Pym, 

In presence of us all, as one at league 
With England’s enemy I 
Pym. You are a good 

And gallant spirit, Henry I Take my hand 
And say you pardon me for all the pain 
Till now i Strafford is wholly ours. 
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Many Voices, ’Tis sure ? 

Pym, Most sure — for Charles dissolves the Parliament 
While I speak hero 1 . . . 

(Great emotion in the assembly.) 
, . . And I must speak, friends, now I 
Strafford is ours I The King detects the change, 

Casts Strafford off for ever, and resmnos 
His ancient path : no Parliament for us — 

No Strafford for the King t 

Como all of you 

To bid the King farewell, predict success 
To his Scots’ expedition, and receive 
Strafford, our comrade now I The next will be 
Indeed a Parliament I 

Vane, Forgive me, Pym ! 

Voices, This looks like truth — Strafford can have, indeed, 

No choice I 

Pym, Friends, follow me ! he’s with the King : 

Como Hampden, and come Itudyard, and come Vane — 

This is no sullen day for England, Vane I 
Strafford shall tell you ! 

Voices. To Whitehall then I Come ! 

[Ejceunt omnes. 


Scene IL — Whitehall, 

Charles seated^ Strafford standing beside a table covered 
with magjs, etc, 

Cha, Strafford . . . 

Straf. Is it a dream ? my papers, here — 

Thus — as I left them — all the plans you found 
So happy— (look ! The track you pressed my hand 
For pointing out 1) — and in this very room 
Over these very plans, you tell me. Sire, 

With the same face, too — tell me just one thing 
That ruins them I How’s this ? what may this mean ? 

Sire, who has done this ? 

Gha, 1 Strafford, none but 1 1 

You bade me put the rest away — indeed 
You are alone ! 

Straf, Alone— and like to be I 

No fear, when some unworthy scheme’s grown ripe, 
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Of those who hatched it Icavinfj you to loose 
The mischief on the world 1 Laud hatches war, 

Palls to his prayers, and leaves the rest to me — 

And I’m alone I 

Cha,, At least, you knew as much 

When first you undertook the war. 

Btraf, My liege, 

Is this the way ? I said, since Laud would lap 
A little blood, ’twerc best to hurry o’er 
The loathsome business — not to be whole months 
At slaughter — ono blow — only one — then, peace — 

Bave for the dreams I I said, to please you both 
I’d lead an Irish Army to the West, 

While in the South the English . . . but you look 
As though you had not told me fifty times 
’Twas a bravo plan 1 My Army is all raised — 

I am prepared to join it . . . 

Clia. , Hear me, Strafford ! 

Siraf, . . . When, for some little thing, my whole design 
Is set aside — (where is the wretched paper?) 

I am to lead — (ay. here it is) — to lead 
This English Army : why 7 Northumberland 
That I appointed, chooses to be sick — 

Is frightened : and, meanwhile, who answers for 
I'lie Irish Parliament 7 or Army, either 7 
Is this my plan 7 I say, is this my plan 7 

Cha. You ate disrespectful, Sir! 

Siraf. Ho not believe — 

My liege, do not believe it 1 I am yours — 

Yours ever — ’tis too late to think about — 

To the death, yours ! Elsewhere, this untoward step 
Sliall pass for inino — the world shall tliink it mine — 

Lilt, here ! Lut, licre ! I am so seldom here ! 

Seldom with you, my King ! I — soon to rush 
Alone — upon a Giant— in the dark I 

Cha. My Strafford 1 

Straf. (Sfyta himself at the iahle ; examines papers awhile ; 
ihen^ breaking off) 

• . . . “ Seize the passes of the Tyne ” . . . 

But don’t you see— sec all I say is true 7 
My plan was sure to prosper, — so, no cause 
To ask the Parliament for help ; whereas 
We need them — frightfully . . . 

Cha. Need this Parliament 7 

Straf. — Now, for God’s sake, mind — not one error more I 
Wo can afford no error — we draw, now, 

Upon our last resource — this Parliament 
Must halo us I 

F F 
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Clia. I’ve undone you, Strafford I 

Straf, Nay — 

Nay — don’t despond — Sire — ’tis not come to that I * 

I have not hurt you ? Sire — what have I said 
To hurt you ? I’ll unsay it ! Don’t despond ! 

Sire, do you turn from me ? 

Cha, My friend of friends I 

Straf, (After a pause.) We’ll make a shift I Leave me the 
Parliament I 

They help us ne’er so little but I’ll make 
A vast deal out of it. We’ll speak them fair : 

They’re sitting : that’s one great thing : that half gives 
Their sanction to us : that’s much : don’t despond 1 
Why, let them keep their money, at the worst I 
The reputation of the People’s help 
Is all we want : we’ll make shift yet t 

Cha, Dear Strafford ! 

Straf But meantime, let the sum be ne’er so small 
They offer, we’ll accept it : any sum — 

For the look of it : the least grant tells the Scots 
The Parliament is ours . . . their staunch ally 
Is ours : that told, there’s scarce a blow to strike I 
What will the grant be ? What does Glanville think } 

Cha. Alas . . . 

Straf My liege ? 

Cha. Strafford . . . 

Straf , But answer me I 

Have they , , , 0 surely not refused us all ? 

All the twelve subsidies ? We never looked 
For all of them I How many do they give ? 

Cha. You have not heard , , . . 

Straf (What has ho done ?) — Heard what ? 

But speak at once, Sire — this grows terrible I 

(The King continuing silent.) 

You have dissolved them ! — I’ll not leave this man. 

Cha. ’Twas Vane— his ill-judged vehemence that . . . 

Straf. Vane ? 

Cha. He told them, as they were about to vote 
The half, that nothing short of all the twelve 
Would serve our turn, or be accepted. 

Straf. Vane! 

Vane 1 and you promised me that very Vane . . , 

0 God, to have it gone, quite gone from mo 
The one last hope — I that despair, my hope — 

That I should reach his heart one day, and euro 
All bitterness one day, be proud again 
And young again, care for the sunshino too, 
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^nd never think of Eliot any more,— 

Ood, and io toil for this, go far for this, 

Get nearer, and still nearer, reach this heart — 

And find Vane there ! 

{Suddenly taking up a paper and continuing with a 
forced calmness ) 

Northumberland is sick : 

Well then, I take the Army : Wihnot leads 
The Horse, and ho with Conway must secure 
The passes of the Tyne : Ormond supplies 
My place in Ireland. Here, we’ll try the City : 

If they refuse a loan . . . debase the coin 
And seize the bullion 1 we’ve no other choice. 

Herbert . . . 

{Flinging down the paper.) And this while I am hero ! with 
you I 

And there are hosts such, hosts like Vane ! I go, — 

And, 1 once gone, they’ll close around you, Sire, 

When the least pique, pettiest mistrust, is sure 
To ruin me — and you along with me 1 
Do you see that ? And you along with me ! 

— Sire, you’ll not ever listen to these men. 

And I away, fighting your battle ? Sire, 

If they — if She — charge me — no matter what — 

You say, *• At any time when he returns 
His head is mine.” Don’t stop me there I You know 
My head is yours . . . only, don’t stop me there I 

Cha. Too shameful, Strafford! You advised the w'ar. 

And . . . 

Strafn I! 1 1 that was never spoken with 
Till it w’as entered on I That loathe the war I 
That say it is the maddest, wickedest . . . 

Do you know, Charles, I think, within my heart, 

That you w^ould say I did advise the war ; 

And if, thro’ your own weakness, falsehood, Charles, 

These Scots.^with God to help them, drive mo back , 

You will not step between the raging People 
And tne, to say . . . 

I knew you I from the first 
I knew you ! Never was so cold a heart I 
Bomember that I said it — that I never 
Believed you for a moment ! 

— And, you loved mo ? 

You thought your perfidy profoundly hid 

Because I could not share your whisperings 

With Vane ? With Savile ? But your hideous heart — 

I had your heart to see, Charles 1 Oh, to have 
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A heart of stone— of smooth, cold, frightful stone ! 

Ay, call them 1 Shall I call for you ? The Scots 
Goaded to madness ? Or the English — Pyrn — 

Shall I call Pym, your subject ? Oh, you think 
1*11 leave them in the dark about it all ? 

They shall not know you ‘? Hampden, Pym shall not . . . 

(Enter Pym, Hampden, Vane, etc.) 

(Dropping on Tiia knee.) Thus favoured with your gracious 
countenance 

What shall a rebel League avail against 
Your servant, utterly and ever yours ? 

(To the rest) So, Gentlemen, the King’s not even left 
The privilege of bidding me farewell 
Who haste to save the People — that you style 
Your People — from the mercies of the Scots 
And France their friend ? 

(To Charles) Pym’s grave grey eyes arc fixed 

Upon you, Sire I 

(To the rest) Your pleasure. Gentlemen ? 

Hamp, The King dissolved us — ’tis the King we seek 
And not Lord Strafford, 

Straf* . . . Strafford, guilty too 

Of counselling the measure : (To Charles) (Hush . . , you 
know , . . 

You have forgotten . . . Sire, I counselled it !) 

- (Aloud) A heinous matter, truly I But the King 
AVill yet see cause to thank me for a course 
Which now, perchance . . . (Siro, tell them so I) . . . he 
blames. 

\Vell, choose some fitter time to make your charge — 

I shall be with the Scots — you understand ? — 

Then yelp at mo 1 

Meanwhile, your Majesty 
Binds me, by this fresh token of yo\ir trust . , . 

(Under the pretence of an earnest fareiveU, Strafford 
conducts Charles to the door, in such a manner as to hide 
his agitation from the rest : Vane and others gazing at 
them : as the King disappears, they turn as by one impulse 
to Pym, who has not changed his original posture of 
surprise.) 

Hamp. Leave we this arrogant strong wicked man I 
Vane, and others. Dear Pym I Come out of Ihm lUiworthy 
place 

To our old room again I Come, dearest Pym ! 
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(Strafford, 7 Msf about to follow the King, holes hack.) 

Fym. ('So Strafford) Keep tryst I the old appointment’s 
made anew : 

Forget not wo shall meet again 1 

Straf. Be it so I 

A.’id if an Army follows me 

Vane. His friends 

Will entertain your Army 1 
Fym. I’ll not say 

You have misreckoned, Strafford : time will . . . 

Perish 

Body and spirit ! Fool to feign a doubt — 

Pretend the scrupulous and nice reserve 
Of one whose prowess is to do the feat I 
What share have I in it ? Shall I affect 
To see no dismal sign above your head 
When God suspends his ruinous thunder there ? 

Strafford is doomed I — Touch him no one of you I 

[Exeunt Pym, Hampden, etc. 
Straf, Pym, we shall meet sgain ! 

(Enter Carlisle.) 

You here, girl ? 

Car, Hush — 

I know it all — hush, dearest Strafford ! 

Straf. Ah? 

Well. I shall make a sorry soldier, Lucy ! 

All Knights begin their enterprise, you know, 

Under the best of auspices ; ’tis morn — 

The Lady girds his sword upon the Youth — 

(He’s always very young) --“the trumpets sound— 

Cups pledge him, and . . . and . . . the King blesses him — 

You need not turn a page of the Boinanco 
To learn the Dreadful Giant’s fate I Indeed 
AVe’ve the fair Lady here ; but she apart — 

A poor mai^x, never having handled lance, 

And#rather old, weary, and far from sure 
H is Squires are not the Giant’s friends : well — well — 

Let us go forth 1 

Car. Go forth ? 

Straf. What matters it ? 

We shall die gloriously — as the book says. 

Car. To Scotland ? not to Scotland ? 

Straf. Am I sick 

Like your good brother, brave Northumberland 2 
Beside the walls seem falling on me ! 
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Car, Strafford, 

The wind that saps these walls can undermine 
Your camp in Scotland too 1 Whence creeps the winfii ? 

Have you no eyes except for Pym ? Look here I 
A breed of silken creatures lurk and thrive 
In your contempt ; you’ll vanquish Pym ? Friend, Vane 
Can vanquish you 1 And Vane you think to fly ‘?— 

Bush on the Scots I Do nobly 1 Vane’s slight sneer 
Shall test success — adjust the praise — suggest 
The faint result : Vane’s sneer shall reach you Lliero I 
- — You do not listen 1 

Straf, Oh ... I give that up — 

There’s fate in it — I give all here quite up. 

Care not what Vane does or what Holland does 
Against me ! ’Tis so idle to withstand them — 

In no case tell me what they do 1 

Car, But Strafford . . . 

Straf. I want a little strife beside— real strife : 

This petty, pal ace- warfare docs me harm ; 

I shall feel better, fairly out of it. 

Car, Why do you smile ? 

Straf, I got to fear them, girl ! 

I could have torn his throat at first, that Vane, 

As he leered at me on his stealthy way 
To the Queen’s closet, Lucy — but of late 
I often found it in my heart to say 
“ Vane, don't traduce me to her I ” 

Car, But the King . . . 

Straf, The King stood there, ’tis not so long ago, 

— There, and the whisper, Lucy, “ Be my friend 
“ Of friends I ” — My King I I would have . . . 

Car, , , , Died for him ? 

Straf, , , , Sworn him true, Lucy : I will die for him. 

Car, {Aside,) What can he mean ? Y^ou’d say he loved him 
still ! 

{To Strafford.) But go not, Strafford! . . . But you must 
renounce 

This project on the Scots ! Die 1 wherefore die ? 

Charles never loved you I 

Straf, And he will not now : 

He’s not of those who care the more for you 
That you’re unfortunate. 

Car, Then wherefore die 

For such a master ? 

Straf, You that told me first 

How good he was — when I must leave true friends 
To find a truer friend ! — that drew me here 
From Ireland. — I had but to show myself 
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And Charles would spurn Vane, Savile, and the rest — ” 

You, girl, io ask me that ? 

Car, (Aside.) If he have set 

His heart abidingly on Charles ! 

(To Strafford.) Dear friend 
I shall not see you any more 1 

Straf. Yes, girl — 

There’s one man here that I shall meet 1 

Car. [Aside.) The King I — 

What way to save him from the King ? 

My soul . . . 

That lent from its own store the charmed disguise 
That clothes the King ... he shall behold my soul 1 
(To Strafford.) Strafford ... (I shall speak best if you’ll not 
gaze 

Upon me.) . . . You would perish, too 1 So sure 1 . . . 

Could you but know what ’tis to bear, my Strafford, 

One Image stamped within you, turning blank 
The else imperial brilliance of your mind, — 

A weakness, but most precious, — like a flaw 

I’ the diamond wdiich should shape forth some sweet face 

Y’et to create, and meanwhile treasured there 

Lest Nature lose her gracious thought for ever I . , . 

Straf. When could it be ? . . . no I . . . yet . . . was it the 
day 

We waited in the anteroom, till Holland 
Should leave the presence-chamber ? 

Car. What ? 

Straf. — That I 

Described to you my love for Charles ? 

Car. (Aside.) Ah I no — 

One must not lure him from a love like that 1 
Oh, let him love the King and die ! ’Tis past . . . 

I shall not serve him worse for that one brief 

And passionate hope . . . silent for ever now I 

(To Strafford.) And you are really bound for Scotland, then ? 

I wish you well : you must be very sure 

Of the King’s faith, for Pym and all his crew 

WiU not be idle — setting Vane aside ! 

Straf, If Pym is busy, — ^you may write of Pym. 

Car. What need when there’s your King to take your part ? 
He may endure Vane’s counsel ; but for Pym — 

Think you he’ll suffer Pym to . . . 

Straf, • Girl, your hair 

Is glossier than the Queen’s I 

Car, Is that to ask 

A curl of mo ? 

Straf, Scotland— the weary way I 
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Car. Stay, let me fasten it. 

— A rival’s, Strafford % 

Straf. (Showing the George.) He hung it there : twine yours 
around it, girl ! 

Car. No — no — another time— * I trifle so I 
And there’s a masque on foot : farewell : the Court 
Is dull : do something to enliven us 
In Scotland ; we expect it at your hands. 

Straf. I shall not fall in Scotland. 

Car. Prosper — if 

You’ll think of me sometimes ! 

Straf. How think of him 

And not of you ? of you — the lingering streak 
(A golden one) in my good fortune’s eve ? 

Car. Strafford ... 

Well, when the eve has its last streak 
The night has its first star 1 [Exit. 

Straf. That voice of hers . . . 

You’d think she had a heart sometimes I His voice 
Is soft too. 

Only God can save him now. 

Be Thou about his bed, about his path I . . 

His path I Where’s England’s path ? Diverging wide, 

And not to join again the track my foot 
Must follow — whither ? All that forlorn way — 

Among the tombs 1 Far — far — till . . . What, the}’ do 
Then join again, these paths ? For, huge in the dusk, 

There’s — Pyrn to face I 

Why then I have a Foe 
To close with, and a fight to fight at last 
That’s worth my soul I What — do they beard the King — 

And shall the King want Strafford at liis need — 

My King — at his great need ? Am I not here ? 

. . . Not in the common blessed market-place 
Pressed on by the rough artisans, so proud 
To catch a glance from Wentworth I They’ll lie down 
Hungry and say “ Why, it must end some day — 

“ Is he not watching for our sake ? ’* 

— Not there I 

But in Whitehall — the whited sepulchre — 

The . . . 

(At the WindotVj and looking on London.) 

Curse nothing to-night I Only one name 
They’ll curse in all those streets to-night 1 Whose fault ? 

Did I make kings— set up, the first, a man 

To represent the multitude, receive 

All love in right of thexu — supplanting them 
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TT'itil yon lo^'o the man and not the King — 

The man with the mild voice and mournful eyes 
That send Ac forth . . . 

To breast the bloody sea 

That sweeps before me — with one star to guide — 

Night has its first supreme forsaken star ! 

\EslL 


END OF THE SECOND ACT. 


ACT III. 

Scene I. — Opposite Westminster IlalL 

Sir Henry Vane, Lord Savile, Lord Holland, and olh^rs ef 
the Court, 

Vane, The Commons thrust you out ‘? 

Savile, And what kept you 

From sharing their civility ? 

Va 7 ie, Kept me ? 

Fresh news from Scotland, Sir 1 worse than the last 
If that may be I all’s up with Strafford there I 
Nothing’s to bar the mad Scots marching hither 
The next fine morning ! That detained me. Sir I 
Well now, before they thrust you out, go on, 

Their speaker . , . did the fellow Lentliall 
All w^e set down for him ? 

HoL • Not a word missed I 

Ere he began, we entered, Savile, I 
And liristol and some more, in hopes to breed 
A wholesome awe in the new Parliament — 

But such a gang of graceless ruffians, Vane I 
They glared at us . . . 

Vane, So many ? 

Savile, Not a bench 

Without its complement of hurley knaves — 

Your son, there. Vane, among them — Hampden leant 
Upon his shoulder — think of that 1 
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Vane, I’d think 

On Lenthall’s speech, if I could get at it .. . . 

He said, I hope, how grateful they should be 
For this unlooked-for summons from the King ? 

Hoi, Just as we drilled him . . . 

Vane, That the Scots will march 

On London ? 

Hoi, All, and made so much of it 

A dozen subsidies at least seemed sure 
To follow, when . . . 

Vane, Well? 

Hoi, ’Tis a strange thing now I 

I’ve a vague memory of a sort of sound — 

A voice — a kind of vast, unnatural voice — 

Pym, Sir, was speaking I Savile, help me out, — 

What was it all ? 

Sav, Something about “ a matter ” . . . 

No . . . “ a work for England.” 

Bristol, “ England’s great revenge ” 

He talked of. 

Sav, How should I be used to Pym 

More than yourselves ? 

Hoi, However that may bo, 

*Twas something with which wo had nought to do, 

For we were “ strangers ” and ’twas “ England’s work” — 

(All this while looking us straight in the face) 

In other words, our presence might be spared : 

So, in the twinkling of an eye, before 
I settled to m3^ mind w^hat ugly brute 
Was likest Pym just then, they yelled us out, 

Locked the doors after us, and here are we I 

Vane, Old Eliot’s method . . . 

Sav, Ah, now, Vane, a truce 

To Eliot and his times, and the great Duke, 

And how to manage Parliaments I ’Twas you 
Advised the Queen to summon this — why Strafford 
To do him justice, would not hear of it I 

Vane, Say, rather, you have done the best of turnf 
To Strafford — ^he’s at York— we ail know why I 
I would you had not set the Scots on Strafford 
Till he had put down Pym for us, my lord ! 

Sav, I ? ^d I alter Strafford’s jdans ? did I . . . 

(JEnter a Messenger.) 

« Mes, The Queen, xny lords . . . she sends me . . . follow me 
At once . . . ’tis very urgent . . . she would have 
Your counsel , . . something perilous and strange 
Occasions her command. 
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8av» We follow, friend 1 

Now Vane . . your Parliament will plague us all ! 

Vane* No Straflord here beside 1 
Sav. If 3^011 dare hint 

I had a hand in his betra^^al, Sir . .. , 

Hoi* Nay find a fitter time for quarrels — P 3 un 
Will overmatch the best of 3 ^ou ; and, think, 

The Queen I 

Vane* Come on then (aa they go out) * * * understand, I 
loathe 

Strafford as much as any — but he serves 

So well to keep off Pym — to screen us all I 

I would we had reserved him yet awhile I [Exeunt* 


Scene II. — Whitehall* 

The Queen and Caklis e. 

Queen* It cannot be I 

Car* It is so. 

Queen* Why the House 

Have hardly met 1 

Car. They met for that. 

Queen* No — no — 

Meet to impeach Lord Strafford 1 *Tis a jest I 

Car* A bitter one. 

Queen. Consider I *Tis the House 

We summoned so reluctantly — which nothing 
But the disastrous issue of the war 
Persuaded us to summon ; they’ll wreak all 
Their spite on us, no doubt ; but the old w^ay 
Is to begin#by tallc of grievances I 
The^ have their grievances to busy them 1 

Car* Pym has begun his speech. 

Queen. Where’s Vane ? . . . That is 

Vym will impeach Lord Strafford if ho leaves 
His Presidency — he’s at York, 3 ^ know. 

Since the Scots beat him— why should he leave York ? 

Car* Because the King sends for him. 

Queen* Ah . , . but if 

The King did send for him, he let him know 
We had been forced to call a Parliament-— 
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A step which Strafford, now I como to think, 

Was vehement against . . . 

Car. The policy 

Escaped him of first striking Parliament's 
To earth, then setting them upon their feet 
And giving them a sword : but this is idle I 
— Did the King send for Stratford ? 

He will como. 

Queen. And what am I to do ? 

Car. What do ? Fail, Madam ! 

Be ruined for his sake I what matters how 
So it but stand op record that you made 
An effort — only one ? 

Queen. The King’s away 

At Theobald’s. 

Car, Send for him at once — he must 

Dissolve the House. 

Queen. Wait till Vane finds the truth 

Of the report — then ... 

Car. ... it w'ill matter little 

What the King does. Strafford that serves you all — 

That’s fighting for you now 1 

(Enter Sir H. Vane.) 

Vane, The Commons, Madam, 

Are sitting with closed doors — a huge debate — 

No lack of noise — but nothing, I should guess, 

Concerning Strafford : Pym has certainly 
Not spoken yet. 

Queen. (To Carlisle.) You hear? 

Car. I do not hear 

That the King’s sent for I 

Vane. Savile will bo able 

To tell you more. 

(Enter IIoLLANP.) 

Queen. The last news, Holland ? 

Hoi. Pym 

Is raging like a fiend I The whole House means 
To follow him together to Whitehall 
And force the King to give up Strafford, 

Queen. Strafford ? 

Hoi. If they content themselves with Strafford I Laud 
Is talked of, Cottington and Windebank too, 

Pym has not left out one of them ... I would 
You heard Pym raving I 

Queen. Vane, find out the King 1 
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Tell the King, Vane, the People follow Pyni 
To bravo ys at Whitehall 1 

{Enter Savile.) 

Sav, Not to Whitehall — 

*Tis to the Lords they go — ^they’ll seek redress 
On Strafford from his peers — the legal way, 

They call it . . . 

Queen. (Wait, Vane !) 

Sav. . . . But the adage gives 

Long life to threatened men ! Strafford can save 
Himself so readily : at York, remember 
In Ins own county, what has he to fear ? 

Tbc Commons only mean to frighten him 
From leaving York. 

Queen. Surely he will not come I 

Carlisle, he will not come I 

Car. Once more, the King 

lias sent for Strafford — lie will come. 

Vane. O doubtless; 

And bring destruction with him ; that’s his way. 

What but his coming spoilt all Conway’s plan 
The King must take his counsel, choose his friends, 

Be wholly ruled by him I What’s the result ? 

The North that was to rise — Ireland to help — 

Wliat came of it ? Tii my poor mind a fright 
Is no prodigious punishment. 

Car. A fright ? 

Pym will fail worse than Strafford if he thinks 
To frighten him. {To Ihc Queen.) You will not save him, 
then ? 

Sav. Wlien something like a charge is made, the King 
Will host know how to save him : and ’tis clear 
That, while he suffers nothing by the matter, 

The King will reap advantage: this in question. 

No dinnimr you with ship-money complaints ! 

Queej 0 {T(j Caklisle.) If we dissohe them, who will pay the 
• army ? 

Protect us from the insolent Scots ? 

Car. lu tiulh 

I know not, Madam : Strafford’s fate concerns 
Me little : you desired to learn what course 
Would save him: I obey 3'ou. 

Vane. Notice, too. 

There can’t be fairer ground for taking full 
Revetige — (Strafford’s revengeful) — than he’ll have 
Against this very Pym. 
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Queen, Wliy, ho shall claim 

Vengeance on Pjni ! 

Vane, And StralTord, who is ho 

To ’scape unscathed amid the accidents 
That harass all beside ? I, for my part, 

Should look for something of discomfituro 
Had the King trusted me so thoroughly 
And been so paid for it. 

HoL He’ll keep at York : 

All will blow over : he’ll return no worse — 
Humbled a little — thankful for a place 
Under as good a man — Oh, we’ll dispense 
With seeing Strafford for a month or two 1 


(Enter Straffoud.) 


Queen, You here 1 

Straf, The King sends for me, Madam. 

Queen, * Sir . . . 

The King . . , 

Straf, An urgent matter that imports the King . . . 

(To Carlisle.) Why, Lucy, what’s in agitation now 
That all this muttering and shrugging, see, 

Begins at me 7 They do not speak ! 

Car, Oh welcome I 

. . . And we are proud of you ... all very proud 
To have you with us, Strafford . . . you were bravo 
At Durham . . . You did well there . . . Had you not 
Been stayed you might have ... wo said, even now, 

Our last, last hope’s in you 1 

Vane, [To Carlisle.) The Queen w’onld spealc 

A w'ord with you I 

Straf, (To Vane.) Will one of you vouchsafe 
To signify my presence to the King 7 

Sav, An urgent matter ? 

Straf. ^ None that touches you, 

Lord Savile I Saj' it were some treacheroUvS, 

Sly, pitiful intriguing with the Scots — 

You would go free, at last ! (Aside.) They half divine 
My purpose I (To the Queen.) Madam, shall I see the King 7 
The service I would render much concerns 
His welfare. 

Queen, But his Majesty, my lord, 

May not be here, may . . . 

Straf, Its importance, then 

Must plead excuse for this withdrawal. Madam — 

And for the grief it gives Lord Savile here. 
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Queen, (Who has been conversing with Vane and Holland. 
The ^ing will boo you, Sir. 

( To Carlisle.) Mark me : Pym’s worst 

Is done by now— ho has impeached the Earl, 

Or found tho Earl too strong for him, by now ; 

Let us not seem instructed 1 We should work 

No good to Strafford, but defonn ourselves 

AVith shame in the world’s eye I {To Strafford.) His Majesty 

Has much to say you. 

Straf, (Aside,) Time fleeting, too I 

(To Carlisle.) No means of getting them away, Carlisle ? 
What does she whisper ? Does she Icnow my purpose ? 

What does she think of it ? Get them away I 

Quee7i, (To Carlisle.) He comes to baffle Pym — he thinks 
the danger 

Far off— tell him no word of it— a time 
For help will come — we’ll not be wanting, then I 
Keep him in play, Carlisle— you, self-possessed 
And calm I (To Strafford.) To spare your Lordship some 
delay 

I will myself acquaint the King. (To Carlisle.) Beware I 

[lij'cinit Queen, A^ane, Holland and Savile. 
Straf. She knows it ? 

Ca 7 \ Tell me, Strafford . . . 

Straf. Afterward ! 

Tho moment’s tho great moment of all time I 
She knows my purpose ? 

Car. Thoroughly— just now 

She bade me hide it from you. 

Straf. Quick, dear girl . . . 

The whole grand scheme ? 

Car. (Aside.) Ah. he would learn if they 

Connive at Pym’s procedure ! Could they but 
Have once apprised the King! But there’s no lime 
For falsehood now. (To Strafford.) Strafford, tho whole 
isflnown. 

SHraf. Known and approved ? 

Car. Hardly discountenanced. 

Straf. And the King — say the King consents as well I 
Car. The King’s not yet informed, but will not dare 
To interpose. 

Straf. AVhat need to wait him, then ? 

He’ll sanction it ! I stayed, girl tell him, long I 
It vexed me to tho soul— this waiting here — 

You know him— there’s no counting on the King f 
Tell him I waited long I 
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Car, {Asid<},) Wliat can lio mean ? 

Bejoico at the King’s hollowness? 

htraf, I knew 

They would be glad— all over once, 

I knew they would be glad . . . but he’d contrive, 

The Queen and he, to mar, by helping it, 

An angel’s making ! 

Car, {Aside.) Is ho mad? (To Strai-toiu).) Dear Strafford, 
You were not wont to look so haj)py. 

Straf. Girl, 

I tried obedience thoroughly : I took 

The King's wild plan ... of course, ere I could reach 

My army — Conway ruined it : I drew 

The wrecks together, raised all heaven and earth. 

And would have fought the Scots — the King at once 
Made truce with them : then, Lucy, then, dear girl, 

God put it in my mind to love, serve, die 
For Charles — but never to obey him more I 
While ho endured their insolence at Kipon 
1 fell on them at Durham. 

. . . But you’ll tell 

The King I waited ? All the anteroom 
Is tilled with my adherents. 

Ca r. Strafford — Strafford 

What daring act is this you hint ? 

Straf. No — no I 

’Tis here — not daring if you knew ! — all hero ! 

{Drawing ])apcr 8 from Jiis hr east.) 
Full proof — see — ample proof — does the Queen know 
1 have such damning prooi ? Bedfoi’d and Essex, 

Broke, Warwick, Savile (did you notice Savile *? 

T’he simper that I spoilt ?) Say, Mandeville — 

Sold to the Scots, body and soul, by Pym I 

Car. Great heaven I 

Straf. From Savile and his lords, to Pym -- 

I crush them, girl — Pym shall not ward the blow 
N or Savile crawl aside from it ! The Court 
And the Cabal — I crush them ! 

Car. And you go . . . 

Strafford, — and now you go ? . . . 

Straf. About no work 

In the background, I promise you! I go 
Straight to the House of Lords to claim these men. 

Mainwaring ! 

Car. Stay — stay, Strafford ! 

Straf. She’ll return— 

The Queen — some little project of her own — 

No time to lose — the King takes fright perhaps — 
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Car. Pym’s strong, remember I 

Htraf. * Very strong — as fits 

The Faction’s Head . . . with no offence to Hampden, 

Vane, Kudyard and my loving Hollis — one 
And all they lodge within the* Tower to-night 
In just e*iuality. Bryan I Mainwaring I 

{Many of Ms Adherents enter.) 

The Peers debate just now (a lucky chance) 

On the Scots war — iny visit’s opportune : 

AVhen all is over, Bryan, you’ll proceed 
To Ireland : these dispatches, mark me, Bryan, 

Are for the Deputy, and these for Ormond — 

We’ll want the Army here — my Army, raised 
At such a cost, that should have done such good, 

And was inactive all the time I no matter — 

Wii’ll find a use for it. Willis , . . no — You I 

You, friend, make haste to York — ^bear this, at once . . • 

Or, — better stay for form’s sake — see yourself 
The news you cai'ry. You remain with me 
To execute the Parliament’s command, 

Mainwaring — help to seize the lesser knaves : 

Take care there’s no escaping at back doors I 
To not have one escape — mind me — not one I 
I seem revengeful, ljucy ? Did you know 
What these men dare ! 

Car. It is so much they dare ! 

Sfraf. I proved that long ago ; my turn is now ! 

Keep sharp watch, Goring, on tlic citizens ; 

Observe w'ho li arbours any of the brood 
That scramble off : be sure they smart for it I 
Our coffers are but lean. 

And you, girl, too. 

Shall have your task — deliver this to Laud — 

Land will not be the slowest in my praise I 
“ TJiorcugh ” lie’ll say 1 

— Foolish, to be so glad 1 
This sort oFlife is vivid, after all ! 

’Tis \iforth while, Lucy, having foes like mine 
For the dear bliss of crushing them ! To-day 
Is worth the living for I 

Car. That reddening brow I 

You seem . . . 

Siraf. Well — do I not? I -would be well — 

I could not but be well oii such a day 1 
And, this day ended, ’tis of slight import 
How long the ravaged frame subjects the soul 
In Strafford 1 
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Car. Noble Strafford I 

Straf. No farewell I 

I’ll see yon, girl, to-morrow — the first thing I 
— If she should come to stay mo 1 

Car. Go-~’tis nothing — 

Only my heart that swells — it has been thus 
Ere now — go, Strafford I 

Straf. To-night, then, let it be ! 

I must see Him . . . I’ll see you after Him . . . 

I’ll tell you how Pyni looked. Follow me, friends \ 

You, gentlemen, shall see a sight this hour 
To talk of all your lives. Close after me I 
“ My friend of friends 1 ” 

[Exeunt Strafford, etc. 

Car. The King— ever the King 1 

No thought of one beside, whose little word 
Unveils the King to him — one word from me — 

‘Which yet I do not breathe I 

Ah, have I spared 

Strafford a pang, and shall I seek reward 
Beyond that memory ? Surely, too, some way 
He is the better for my love . . . No, no, 

He would not look so joyous — I’ll believe 
His very eye would never sparkle thus, 

Had I not "prayed for him this long, long while I 

[Exit. 


Scene III. — The Antechamber of the House of Lords, 

Many of the Presbyterian Party. The Adherents of 
Strafford, etc. 

A Group of Presbyterians. — 1. I tell you he struck Maxwell 
— Maxwell sought 

To stay the Earl : he struck liim and passed on. 

2. Fear as you may, keep a good countenance 
Before these ruffians 1 

3. Strafford here the first — 

With the great army at his back I 

4. No doubt 1 

I would Pym had made haste . . . that’s Bryan, hush — 

The fellow pointing. 

Strafford’s Followers. — 1. Mark these worthies, now I 
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2. A goodly gathering I ** Where the carcass is 
There shall the eagles ”... what’s the rest ? 

3. For eagles 

Say crows. ^ 

A Presbyterian. Stand back, Sirs I 

One of Strafford’s FoUoioers, Are we in Geneva ? 

A Presbyterian. No — nor in Ireland, we have leave to 
breathe. 

One of Strafford’s Followers, Keally ? Behold how grand 
a thing it is 

To serve “ King Pym ” I There’s some one at Whitehall 
That lives obscure, but Pym lives . . . 

The Presbyterian. Nearer I 

A Follower of Strafford. Higher 

We look to see him ! (To his Companions.) I’m to have St. 
John 

In charge ; was he among the knaves just now 
That followed Pym within there ? 

Another. The gaunt man 

Talking with Rudyard. Bid the Earl expect 
Pym at his heels so fast ? I like it not. 

(Enter Maxwell.) 

Another. Why, man, they rush into the net I Here’s Max- 
well — 

Ha I Maxwell ? — How the brethren flock around 
The fellow 1 Bo you feel the Earl’s hand yet 
Upon your shoulder, Maxwell? 

Max. Gentlemen, 

Stand back I a grjeat thing passes here. 

A Follower of Strafford. (To another.) The Earl 
Is at his w^ork 1 (To M.) Say, Maxwell, what great thing I 
Speak out ! (To a Presbyterian ) Friends, I’ve a kindness for 
you I Friends, 

I’ve seen you with St. John . . . O stockishness 1 
Wear sucia ruff, and never call to mind 
St. John’s head in a pharger ? 

What— the plague — 

Not laugh ? 

Another. Say, Maxwell, wdiat it is I 

Another. Hush — wait — 

The jest will be to wait — 

First. And who’s to bear 

These quiet hypocrites ? You’d swear they came . . . 

Came . . . just as we come I 
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(A Puritan enters hastily and without observing 
Strafford’s Followers.) * 

The Puritan. How goes on the work ? 

Has Pym ... 

A Follower of Strafford. The secret’s out at last — ^Aha, 
The carrion’s scented 1 Welcome, crow the first I 
Gorge merrily you with the blinking eye 1 
“ King Pym has fallen ! ” 

The Puritan. Pym ? 

A Strafford. Pyni I 

A Presbyterian. Only Pym ? 

Many o/ Strafford’s Followers. No, brother — ^not Pym only 
— ^Vane as well — 

Pudyard as well — Hampden — Saint John as well— - 

A Presbyterian. My mind misgives . . . can it be true ? 
Another. Lost 1 Lost ! 

A Strafford. Say wc true, Maxwell ? 

The Puritan. Pride before destruction, 

A haughty spirit gooth before a fall. 

Many of Strafford’s Followers. Ah now I The very thing I 
A word in season 1 
A golden apple in a silver picture 
To greet Pym as he passes I 

{The folding -doors at the bach begin to open^ noise and 
light issuing.) 

Max. Stand back, all 1 

Many of the Presbyterians. I’ll die with Pym I And I ! 

Strafford’s Followers. Now for the text — 

He comes! Quick! 

The Puritan {with uplifted arms.) How hath the Oppressor 
ceased ! 

The Lord hath broken the staff of the wicked : 

The sceptre of the Kulcrs — he who smote 
The People in wrath with a continual stroke — 

That ruled the nations in his anger . . . He 
Is persecuted and none hindereth I 

t 

(At the beginning of this speech the doors op)en. and 
Strafford, in the greatest disorder j and amid cries 
from within of “Void the House,” staggers ouL 
When he reaches the front of the Siage^ silence.) 

Straf. Impeach me ! Pym ! I never struck, I think, 

The feion on that calm insulting mouth 

When it proclaimed — Pyni’s mouth proclaimed me . . . 

God! 

Was it a word, only a word that held 
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The outrageous blood back on my heart * . . which beats 1 
Wliich boajip I Some one word . . . “ Traitor,” did he say, 
Bending that eye, brimful of bitter fire, 

Upon me ? 

Majc, {Advancing.) In th^ Commons’ name, their servant 
Demands Lord Strafford’s sword. 

Straf. 'What did you say ? 

Max. The Commons bid me ask your Lordsliip’s sword. 
Straf. {suddenly rccovrrhig^ and> looking roundj draws it, 
and turns to his Followers.) Let us go forth — follow me, 
gentlemen — 

Draw your swords too— cut any down thaj bar us ? 

On the King’s service I Maxwell, clear the way 1 

{The Presbyterians to disjnttc his passage.) 

Straf. Ha — trae ! . . . That is, you mistake me, utterly — 

I will stay — the King himself shall sec me — here — 

Here' -T will stay, Mainwaringl — First of all, 

(To Maxwell.) Your tablets, fellow 1 (He wriles on them.) 

(To Mainwaking.) Give that to the King i 

Yes, Maxwell, for the next half-hour, 1 will . . . 

I will remain your prisoner, I will 1 
Nay, you shall take my sword 1 

(Maxwell advances to take it.) 
No — no — not that! 

Their blood, perhaps, may wipe out all thus far — 

All up to that — not that I AVliy, friend, you see 
When the King lays his head beneath my foot 
It will not pay for that I Go, all of you I 
Max. 1 gi’icve, my lord, to disobey : none stir. 

Straf. Tliis gentle Maxwell 1 — Do not toucli him, Bryan I 
{To the Presbyterians.) Whichever cur of you will carry this 
I’ll save him from the fate of all the rest — 

I’ll have him made a Peer — I’ll . . . none will go ? 

None ? {Cries from within of “ Strafford.”) 

{To his Followers.) Slingsby, I’ve loved you at least — my 
friend, 

Stal^ me ! I have not time to tell you why . . . 

You then, dear Bryan I You, Mainwaring, then ! 

. . . Ah, that’s because I spoke so hastily 
At Allerton— the King had vexed me . . . 

{To the Presbyterians.) You 

Miscreants — you then — that I’ll exterminato 1 
— Not even you ? If I live over it 
The King is sure to have your heads — ^you know 
I’m not afraid of that — you understand 
That if I chose to wait— -made up my mind 
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To live this minute— he would do me right ! 

But what if I can’t live this minute through ? 

If nothing can repay that minute ? Pym 
With his pursuing smile — Pym to be there ! 

{Loader cries o/“ Steafford.”) 

The King I I troubled him— stood in the way 
Of his negotiations — was the one 
Great obstacle to peace — the Enemy 
Of Scotland — and he sent for me — from York — 

My safety guaranteed — having prepared 
A Parliament ! I see 1 And at Whitehall 
The Queen was whispering with Vane ... I see 
The trap ! I curse the King I I wish Pym well I 
Wish all his brave friends well I Say, all along 
Strafford was with them — all along, at heart, 

I hated Charles and wished them well 1 And say 

{tearing off the George and dashing it down) 

That as I tread this gew-gaw under foot, 

1 cast his memory from mo I One stroke, now ! 

{Hia own Adherents disarm him, Benewed cries of ‘‘ Straf- 
ford.”) 

I’ll not go . . . they shall drag me by the hair 1 
{Changing suddenly to calm,) England 1 I see her arm in 
this ! I yield. 

Why — ’tis the fairest triumph I Why desire 
To cheat them ? I would never stoop to that— 

Be mean enough for that 1 Let all have end 1 
Don’t repine, Slingsby . . . have they not a right ? 

They claim me— hearken — lead me to them, Bryan I 
No — I myself should offer up myself. 

Pray you now , . . Pym awaits me . . , pray you now 1 

{Putting aside those toho attempt to support him, Strap- 
FORD reaches the doors — they open wide. Hampdkv, 
etc,, and a crowd discovered; and at the bar, PyM 
standing apart. As Str.\fford hieels the scene shuts,) 


END of the third ACT. 
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ACT IV. 

SCKNE I . — Wh Licit all. 

The King, the Queen, IIgllis, Caiilislk. (Vane, Holland, 
{Savilk, in the background.) 

Car* Answer them, Hollis, for his sake ! — One word ! 

Cha* {To Hollis.) You stand, silent and cold, as though I 
%vere 

Deceiving you — my friend, my playfellow 
Of other times I What wonder after all ? 

Just so I dreamed my People loved me I 

lloL Sire, 

It is yourself tliat you deceive, not mo ! 

You’ll quit mo comforted — your mind made iq) 

That since you’ve talked thus much and grieved thus much, 

All you can do for Htralford has been done. 

Queen. If you kill Strafford , . . come, we grant you leave, 
Suppose , . . 

Hoi. I may withdraw. Sire ? 

Car. Hear them out 1 

’Tis the last chance for Strafford I Hear them out I 
IIol. ** If we kill Strafford ” — on the eighteenth day 
Of Strafford’s trial — Wc I 

Cha. Pym, my good Hollis — 

I'ym, I should say I 

llol. Ah, true — Sire, i^ardon me I 

i^ou witness our proceedings every day, 

Hut the screened gallery, J might have guessed. 

Admits of such a partial glimpse at us — 
l*ym takes up all the room, shuts out the view ! 

Still, on my honour, Sire, the l est of the place 
Is not unoccupied: the Commons sit 
— 'ghat’s England ; Ireland sends, and Scotland too, 

Their representatives : the Peers that judge 

Arc easily distinguished ; one remarks 

The People here and there . . . but the close curtain 

Must hide so much I 

Queen. Acquaint your insolent crew, 

This day the curtain shall be dashed aside ! 

It served a purpose 1 

Hoi. Think 1 This very day ? 

Ere Strafford rises to defend hhnself ? 
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Clia, I will defend him, Sir 1 sanction the past — 

This day — it ever was iiiy purpose I Rage 
At me, not Strafiford I Oh, I shall be paid 
By Strafford’s look ! 

Car. (To Hollis.) Nobly I Oh, will he not 
Do nobly ? 

Hoi. Sire, you will do honestly ; 

And, for that look, I too would be a king ! 

Clia. (after a pause.) Only, to do this now — just when they 
seek 

To make me out a tyrant — one that’s deaf 
To subjects’ prayers, — shall I oppose them now ? 

It seems their will the Trial should proceed . . . 

’Tis palpably their will I 

Hoi. You’ll lose your throne : 

But it were no bright moment save for that ! 

Strafford, your prime support, the sole roof- tree 
That props this quaking House of Privilege, 

(Floods come, winds beat, and see— the treacherous sand 1 ) 
Doubtless if the mere putting forth an arm 
Could save him, you’d save Strafford ! 

Cha. And they mean 

Calmly to consummate this wrong! No hope ? 

This ineffaceable wrong I No pity, then ? 

Hoi. No plague in store for perfidy ? — Farewell ! 

You summoned me ... (To Carlisle.) You, Lady, bade me 
come 

To save the Earl ! I came, thank God for it, 

To learn how far such perfidy can go I 
, . . You dare to talk with me of saving him 
Who have just ruined Strafford 1 
Cha. I ? 

Hoi. See, now ! 

Eighteen days long he throws, one after one, 

Our charges back : a blind moth-eaten law I 
— He’ll break from us at last I And whom to thank ? 

The Mouse that gnawed the Lion’s net for him 
Got a good friend, — but he, the other Mouse, 

That looked on while the Lion freed himself— 

Eared he so well, does any fable say ? 

Cha. What can you mean ? 

Hoi. Pym never could have proved 

Strafford’s design of bringing up the troops 
To force this kingdom to obedience : Vane — 

Your servant, Vane . . . 

Queen, Well, Sir ? 

Hoi. , , , Has proved it. 

Cha. Vane ? 
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Hoi, This (lay I Did Vane deliver up or no 
Those not^s which, furnished by his son to Pym, 

Have sealed . . . 

Cha, Speak, Vane ! As I shall hvo, I know 

Nothing that Vane has donc^I AVhat treason next ? 

I wash iiiy hands of it I Vane, speak the truth I 
— Ask Vane himself ! 

Hoi, I will not speak to Vane, 

Who speaks to Tyin and Hampden every day I 

Queen, Speak to Vane’s master then I Why should ho wish 
For Strafford’s death ? 

Hoi, W’hy ? Strafford cannot turn 

As you sit there — bid you come forth and say 
If every liateful act were not sot down 
111 his commission ? — Whether you contrived 
Or no that all the violence should seem 
Ilis work, the gentle ways — your own, as if 
Ho counteracted your kind impulses 

While . . . but you know what he could say ! And then 
Would he produce, mark you, a certain cluu*ge 
To set your own (express commands aside. 

If need were, and be blameless 1 He’d say, then . . . 

Cha, Hold I 

Hoi, , . . Say who bade him break the Parlia- 

ment, — 

Find out some pretext to set up sword-law . . . 

Queen, lietiro, Sir I 

Cha, Vane — once more — what Vane dares do 

I know not ... he is rash ... a fool ... I know 
Nothing of Vane I 

Hoi, Well — I believe you ; Sire, 

Believe mo, in return, that . . . 

(Turning to C'Arusle.) Gentle Tjady, 

The few words T would say the stones might hear 
Sooner than these . . . I’ll say them all to yem. 

You, with the heart I The (question, trust me, takes 
Another jliapc to-day : ’tis not if Charles 
Or [^ngland shall succumb,— but which shall pay 
The forfeit, Strafford or his Master ; Sire, 

You loved me once . . . think on my warning now 1 [Ejoit, 
Cha, On you and on your warning both I— Carlisle 1 
That paper I 

Queen, But consider I 

Cha, Give it me ! 

There — signed — will that content you ? — Do not speak I 
You have betrayed me. Vane I — See — any day 
(According to the tenour of that paper) 
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He bids your brother bring the Army up — 

Strafford shall head it and take full revenge I 
Seek Strafford ! Let him have it, look, before 
He rises to defend himself ! 

Queen, In trpth ? 

Clever of Hollis, now, to work a change 
Like this 1 You were reluctant . . . 

Cha. Say, Carlisle, 

Your brother Percy brings the Army up — 

Falls on the Parliament (1 11 think of you 

My Hollis I )— say we plotted long . . . ’tis mine^ 

The scheme is mine, remember I Say T cursed 
Vane’s folly in your hearing I If that man 
Does rise to do us shame, the fault shall lie 
With you, Carlisle 1 

Car, Nay, fear not me I but still 

That’s a bright moment, Sire, you throw away , . • 

Oh, draw the veil and save him 1 

Queen, Go, Carlisle I 

Car, (aside y and going), I shall see Strafford — speak to him : 
my heart 

Must never beat so, then ! 

And if I tell 

The truth ? What’s gained by falsehood ? There they stand 
Whose trade it is — whose life it is ! How vain 
To gild such rottenness I Strafford shall know, 

Thoroughly know them ^ 

The Queen (as she leaves the King, etc.) Trust to me I 
(To Carlisle.) Carlisle, ' 

You seem inclined alone of all the Court, 

To serve poor Strafford : this bold plan of yours 
Merits much praise, and yet . • , 

Car, Time presses. Madam. 

Queen, Yet . . . may it not be something premature ? 
Strafford defends himself to-day — reserves 
Some wondrous effort . . . on^ may well suppose — 

He’ll say some overwhelming fa(»t, Carlisle I 

Car, Ay, Hollis hints as much. , 

Cha, Why linger then ? 

Haste with the scheme— my scheme — I shall be there 
To watch his look 1 Tell him I watch his look I 
Queen, Stay, we’ll precede you I 
Car, At your pleasure. 

Cha, ^ Say , . . 

Say . . . Vane is hardly ever at Whitehall I 
I shall be there, remember ! 

Car, Doubt me not I 

Cha, On our return, Carlisle, wo wait you here I 
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Car, I’ll bring his answer ; Sire, I follow you. 

[Exeunt K., etc. 

Ah . . . J)ut he would be very sad to find 
The King so faithless, and I take away 
All that he cares to live for : let it go — 

’Tis the King’s scheme ! ' 

My Strafford, I can save . . . 

Nay, I have saved you — yet am scarce content, 

Because my poor name will not cross your mind . . , 

Strafford, how much I am unworthy you! [Exit, 


Scene II. — A Passage adjoining Westminster Hall, 

Many groups of Spectators of the Trial (which is visible from 
the back of the Stage) — Officers of the Courts etc. 

Spec, More crowd than everl ... Not know Hampden, 
man? 

That’s he — by Pym— Pym that is speaking now I 
No, truly — if you look so high you’ll see 
Little enough of either 1 
^nd Spec, Hush . . . Pym’s arm 

Points like a prophet’s rod I 

Zrd Spec, Ay — ay — we’ve heard 

Some pretty speaking . . . yet the Earl escapes I 
Ath Spec, I fear it : just a foolish word or two 
About his children , , . and they see, forsooth. 

Not England’s Foe in Strafford — but the Man 
Who, sick, half-blmd . . . 

2nd Spec, • What’s that Pym’s saying now 

That m^es the curtains flutter . . . look 1 A hand 
Clutches them . . , Ah 1 The King’s hand I 
5th Spec, I had thought 

Pym w>ls not near so tail I What said he, friend ? 

tnd Spec, “ Nor is this way a novel way of bloo'd ”... 

And the Earl turns as if to . . . look I look I 
Many Spectators, Heaven — 

What ails him . . . no — ^he rallies . . . see— goes on 
And Strafford smiles. Strange I 

(Enter a Pueitan.) 

The Puritan, Haselrig I 
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Maiifj Spectators. Friend ? Friend ? 

The Puritan. Lost — ^utterly lost . . . just when we looked 
for Pyni * 

To make a stand against the ill effects 
Of the Earl’s speech I Is Haselrig without ? 

Pym’s message is to him I ' \Bxit. 

Srd Spec. Now, said I true ? 

Will the Earl leave them yet at fault or no ? 

Ist Spec. Never believe it, man I These notes of Vane’s 
Buin the Earl. 

5th Spec. A brave end . . . not a whit 
Less firm, less . . . Pym all overl Then, the Trial 
Is closed • . . no . . . Strafford means to speak again ! 

An Officer. Stand back, there I 

5th Spec. Why, the Earl is coming hither I 

Before the court breaks up ! His brother, look, — 

You’d say he deprecated some fierce act 
In Strafford’s mind just now I 

An Officer. Stand back, I say ! 

2nd Spec. Who’s the veiled woman that he talks with ? 
Many Spectators. Hush — 

The Earl \ the Earl I 

{Enter Straffoiid, Slingsby ana oilier Secretaries, Hollis, 
Carlisle, Maxwell, Balfour, etc. Strafforu con- 
verses with Carlisle.) 

Hoi. So near the end I Be patient — 

Beturn I 

Straf. {To his Secretaries.) Here — anywhere — or — ’tis 
freshest hero . . 

(To spend one’s April here — the blossom-month I) 

Set it down here 1 {They arrange a table, papers, etc.) 

What, Pym to quail, to sink 

Because I glance at him, yet ... 

Well, to end — 

What’s to be answered, Slingsby ? I^et us end ! 

(To Carlisle.) Girl, I refuse his offer; whatsoe’er 
It be ! Too late 1 Tell me no woi'd of him ! 

{To Hollis.) ’Tis something, Hollis, I assure you that — 

To stand, sick as you are, some eighteen days 
Fighting for life and fame against a pack 
Of very curs, that lie thro’ thick and thin, 

Eat flesh and bread by wholesale, and can’t say 
“Straffci’f,” If it would take my life I 

Car. Be kind 

This once t Glance at the paper . • , if you will 
But glance at it. . . . 
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Siraf. Already at my heels I 

Pym’s faulting bloodhounds scent the track again I 
Peace, girl I Now, Slingsby I 

{Mcs8C7igers fromljA^if^and other of Strafford’s Couinel 
^ within the Hall are coming and going during the 
Scene.) 

Straf. {setting himself to write and dictate). I shall beat 
you, Hollis I 

Do you know that ? In spite of all your tricks — 

In spite of Pyni I Your Pym that shrank from me I 
Eliot would liave contrived it otherwise 1 

{To a Messenger.) In truth ? This slip, tell Lane, contains as 
much 

As I can call to mind about the matter. 

(To Hollis.) Eliot would luu e disdained . . . 

{Calling after the Messenger.) And Radcliffo, say — 

The only person who could answer Pyin — 

Is safe ill prison, just for that I 
{Continuing to Hollis.) 'Well — well — 

It liad not been recorded in that case, 

I bafded you I 

{To Carlislk.) Nay, girl, why look so grieved ? 

All’s gained without the King I You saw Pym quail ? 

. . . What shall I do when they acquit me, think you, 

Rut tranquilly resume my task as though 
Nothing had intervened since I proposed 
To call that traitor to account I Such tricks. 

Trust me, shall not be played a second time — 

Even against old Tiaud, with his grey hair . . . 

Your good woi*k, Hollis I — And to make amends 
Yon, Lucy, shall be there when I impeach 
I’ym and his fellows I 

Hoi. Wherefore not protest 

Against our wdiole proceeding long ago ? 

Why feel indignant now ? Why stand this while 
Enduring patiently . . . 

Strfff. (To Carlisle.) Girl, I’ll tell you— 

You — and not Pym . . . 3 'ou, the slight graceful girl, 

Tall for a flowering lily — and not Charles , . . 

Why I stood patient 1 I was fool enough 
To see the will of England in Pyin’s will 
To dream that I had wronged her — and to wait 
Her judgment, — when, behold, in place of it . . , 

{To a> Messenger who ivhisjwrs.) Tell Lane to answer no such 
question! Law . - . 

I grapple with their Law ! I’m here to try 
My actions by their standard, not my own ! 
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Their Law allowed fchat levy . . . what’s the rest 
To Pym, or Lane, or any but myself ? 

Car, Then cast not thus your only chance away — 

The King’s so weak . . . secure this chance I ’Twas Vane 
— Vane, recollect, who furnished the notes . . . 

Straf. Pit . . . very fit . . . those precious notes of Vane, 
To close the Trial worthily ! I feared 
Some spice of nobleness might linger yet 
To spoil the character of all the past I 

It pleased me . . . and {rising jgassionately) I will go back and 
say 

As much — to them — to England 1 Follow me 1 
I have a word to say I There I my defence 
Is done 1 

(To Carlisle.) Stay . . . why be proud ? Why care to own 

My gladness — my surprise ? . . . no — not surprise I 

Oh, why insist upon the little pride 

Of doing all myself and sparing him 

The pain ? Girl, say the triumph is my King’s I 

When Pym grew pale, and trembled, and sank down — 

His image was before me . . . could I fail ? 

Girl, care not for the past — so indistinct — 

Obscure — there’s nothing to forgive in it 
’Tis so forgotten I From this day begins 
A new life, founded on a new belief 
In Charles . . . 

HoL Pym comes . . . tell Pym it is unfair I 

Appeal to Pym I Hampden — and Vane I see, Strafford I 
Say how unfair . . . 

8traf, To Pym ? I would say nothing ! 

I would not look upon Pym’s face again I 

Car, Stay ... let mo have to think I pressed your hand ! 

[Exeunt Strafford, etc, 

(Enter Hampden and Vane.) 

Vane, O Hampden, save that great misguided man I 
Plead Strafford’s cause with Pym — I have remarked 
He moved no muscle when we all spoke loud 
Against him . . . you had but to breathe—he turned 
Those kind, large eyes upon you — kind to all 
But Strafford . . . whom 1 murder I 

(Enter Pym (conversing unth the Solicitor •Oeneral, St. 
John), the Mam,agers of the Trial, Fiennes, Kudyard, 
etc,) 

Bud. Horrible ! 

Till now all hearts were with you . , . I withdraw 
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For ono ! Too horrible I Oh, we mistake 
Your puifoso, Pym . . . you cannot snatch away 
The last spar from the drowning man 1 
Fieri. He talks 

With St. John of it — see ho^ quietly I 

{To ether Presbyterians.) You’ll join us ? Mind, vro ov/n 
he merits death — 

But this new course is monstrous ! Vane, take heart 1 
This Bill of his Attainder shall not have 
One true man’s hand to it. 

Vane. But hear me, Pym ! 

Confront yonr Bill — your own Bill . . . what is it ? 

You cannot catch the Earl on any charge . . . 

No man will say the Law has hold of him 
On any charge . . . and therefore you resolve 
To take the general sense on Ins desert, — 

As though no Law existed, and we met 
To found one I — You refer to every man 
To speak his thought upon this hideous mass 
Of half-borne out assertions— dubious hints 
Hereafter to be cleared — distortions — ay. 

And wild inventions. Every man is saved 
The task of fixing any single charge 
On Strafford : he has but to see in him 
The Enemy of England . . . 

Pym. A right scruple I 

I have heard some called England’s Enemy 
With less consideration. 

Vane. Pity me I 

Me — brought so low — who hoped to do so much 
For England — her true Servant — Pym, your friend . . • 

Indeed you made me think I was 3 our friend 1 
But 1 have murdered Strafford. ... I have been 
The instrument of this I who shall remove 
That memory from me ? 

Pym. T absolve you. Vane ! 

Take you no care for aught that you have done 1 

Farjp. Dear Hampden, not tliis Bill I Eeject this Bill 1 
He staggers thro’ the ordeal ... let him go I 
Strew no fresh fire before him I Plead for us I 
With Pym . . . wdiat God is he, to have no heart 
Like ours, yet make us love him ? 

Bud. Hampden, plead 

For us I When Strafford spoke your eyes were thick 
With tears . . . save him, dear Hampden I 

Hamp, ' England speaks 

Louder than Strafford 1 Who are we, to play 
The generous pardoner at her expense — 
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Mapianimously waive advantages — 

And if he conquer us . . . applaud liis skill ? , 

Vane. (To Pym.) He was your friend 1 

P}/?n, 1 have heard that before. 

Fien, But England trusts you . . 

Hamp. Shame be his, who turns 

The opportunity of serving her 
She trusts him with, to his own mean account — 

AVlio would look nobly frank at lier expense 1 

Ficn. T never thought it could have come to this ! 

Fyni. {tarniny from St. John). But I have made myself 
familiar, Fiennes, 

With that one thought — have w'alkcd, and sat, and slept, 

That thought before me ! I have done such things. 

Being the chosen man that should destroy 
This Strafford ! You have taken up that thought 
To play with — for a gentle stimulant — 

To give a dignity to idler life 

By tlie dim prospect of tins deed to come . . . 

But over with the softening, sure belief, 

That all would come some strange way right at last 1 

Flen. Had we made out some weightier charge . . . 

Pym, You say 

That those are potty charges I Can we come 
To the real charge at all V There ho is safe \ 

In tyranny’s stronghold I Apostasy 
Is not a crime — Treachery not a crime ! 

The cheek burns, the blood tingles, when you name 
Tiioir names, but whore’s the power to take revenge 
Upon them ? Wo must make occasion serve : 

Tlie Ovorsiglit, pay for the Giant Sin 
That mocks us 1 

Pad But this unexampled course — 

This Bill , . . 

Pym. By this, we roll the clouds away 

Of Precedent and Custom, and at once 
Bid the great light whicli God has set in all, 

The conscience of each bosom, shine upon 
The guilt of Strafford ; each shall lay liis hand 
Upon his breast, and say if this one man 
Deserve to die, or no, by those he sought 
First to undo. 

P'ie7i. You, Vane — ^you answer him I 

Vane. Pym, you see farthest ... I can only see 
Strafford ... I’d not pass over that pale corse 
For all beyond ! 

Eud, and othei's. Pym, you would look so great I 
Forgive him 1 He would join us 1 now he finds 
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How false the King has beenl The pardon, too, 

Should bo ,your own 1 yourself should bear to Strafford 
The pardon of the Coiiniions I 

Fym (starting). Meet him ? Strafford ? 

Have we to meet once more, tlioii ? lie it so I 
And yet — the prophecy socnicd half fulfilled 
When, at the trial, as he g.azed — my youth — 

Our friendship- -all old thoughts came back at once 
And left me, for a time . . . 

Vane {aside to liuDYARn). Moved, is he not? 

Fym. To-morrow we discuss the points of law 
With Lane . . . to-morrow ! 

Vane. Time enough, dear Pyin I 

See, he relents 1 I knew he would relent I 
Fym. The next day, Ilaselrig, you, introduce 
The Bill of his Attainder. (After a jyausc.) Tray for me 1 


Scene lll.--WMtcliall. 


The King. 


Cha. Strafford, you arc a Prince ! Not to I’cward you 
- — Kothing does tliat — but only for a whim I 
My noble servant I — To defend himself 
Thus irresistibly . . . withholding aught 
That seemed to implicate us I 

We have done 

Less gallantly by Strafford I AVell, the future 
Must recompense the past. 

She tarries long I 

I understand you, Strafford, now 1 

The scheme — 


Carlisle's mad scheme — he’ll sanction it, I fear. 
For, love of me I 'Twas too precipitate : 

Before the Army’s fairly on its march. 

He’ll be at large: no matter ... 

Well, Carlisle 


(Enter Pym.) 

Fym. Fear me not, Sire ... my mission is to save, 
This time ! 

Cha. To break thus on me I— Unannounced . . . 
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Vijm. It is of Strafford I would speak. 

Cha- more 

Of Strafford ! I have heard too nmch from >ou ! 

l^yin, I spoke, Sirt?, for the People : will you hear 
A word upon my own account ? 

('ha. 'Of Strafford? 

{Aside.) So, turns the tide already ? Have we tamed 
The insolent brawdor? — Strafford's brase defence 
Is swift in its effect! {To Pym.) Loul Strafford, Sir, 

Has spoken for himself 1 

Pyrn. Sufficiently 

I w^ould apprise you of the novel course 
The People take : tlie Trial fails, . . . 

Clia. Yes— yes — 

We arc aware, Sir : for your part in it 
Means shall be found to thank you. 

Pym. Pray you, read 

This schedule I (as the King reads it) 1 would lourii from you^' 
own mouth 

— (It is a matter much concerniiify me) — 

Whether, if two Estates of England shnll concede 
The death of Strafford, on tJie grounds set forth 
Within tliat parclimoiit, you, Sire, can resolve 
To grant your full consent to it. That J>ill 
Is framed by me : if you determine. Sire, 

That England’s manifestiHl vvill sliall guide 
Your judgment, ere {mother week that will 
Shall manifest itself, if not, — 1 cast 
Aside the measure. 

Cha. . . .You can hinder, then. 

The introduction of tliat Pill? 

Pym. I can. 

Cha. He is my friend, Sir : I have wronged him : mark you, 
Had I not wronged him — this might be I — You think 
Pecauso you hate the Earl . . . (turn not away — 

We know you hate him) — no ono else could love 
Strafford . . . but lie has saved me — many times — 

Tliink what he has endured . . . proud too . . . you feel 
What he endured ! — And, do you know one strange, * 

One frightful thing ? We all havo used that man 
As though he had been ours . . , with not a source 
Of happy thoughts except in us . , . and yet 
Strafford has children, and a home as wcOl, 

Just as if we had never been ! . . . Ah, Sir, 

You are moved — you — a solitary man 
Wed to your cause — to England .if you will I 
Pym. Yes . . . Piink, my soul . . England! Draw n6t 
back I 
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Cha. Prevent that Bill, Sir . . . Oh, your course was fair 
Till now 1 Why, in the end, ’tis I should sign 
The warrant for his deatli ! You have said much 
That I shall ponder on ; I never meant 
Strafford should serve me any more : I take 
The Commons’ counsel : buj this Bill is yours — 

Not worthy of its leader . . . care not. Sir, 

For that, however I I will quite forget 
You named it to me 1 You arc satisfied ? 

Pi/wi. Listen to me, Sire I Eliot laid his liand, 

Wasted and white, upon my forehead once ; 

Wentworth . . . he’s gone now I . . . has talked on, whole 
nights, 

And I beside him ; Hampden loves me ; Sire, 

How can I breathe and not wish England well — 

And her King well ? 

Cha. I tliank you, Sir I You leave 

That King his servant ! Thanks, Sir I 

P//W?. ^ Let mo speak 

— AVho may not speak again ! wliose spirit yearns 
For a cool night after this weary day ! 

— Who would not have my heart turn sicker yet 
In a new task, more fatal, more august, 

More full of England’s utter weal or woo . . . 

1 thought, Sire, could 1 find myself with you — 

After this Trial — alone — as man to man — 

I miglit say something — warn you — pray you — save you — 

Mark me, King Charles, save you! 

But Cod must do it- Yet I warn yon. Sire — 

(With Strafford’s faded eyes yet full on me) 

As you would haw no deeper question moved 
— “ How long th(^ Many shall endure the One ” . , , 

Assure mo, Sire, if England shall assent 
To Strafford’s death, you will not interfere I 
Or 

Cha. God forsakes me ! I am in a net . . . 

I cannot move I Let all be as you say 1 

(Enter Carlisle.) 

Car, He loves you — looking beautiful with joy 
Because you sent me I he w'ould spare you all 
The pain I he never dreamed you would forsake 
Your servant in the evil day — nay, see 
Your scheme returned I That generous heart of his I 
He needs it not— or, needing it, disdains 
A course that might endanger you — you, Sire, 

Whom Strafford from his inmost soul . , 
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(Seeing Pym.) No fear— 

No fear for Strafford I all that’s true and brave 
On your own side shall help us I we are now 
Stronger than ever 1 

Ha — what, Sire, is this ? 

All id not well I What parchment'liave you there ? 

[Charles droops it, and exit, 

Pym, Sire, much is saved us both : farewell t 

Car, Stay— stay — 

This cursed measure — you’ll not dare you mean 

To frighten Charles 1 This Bill — ^look — 

(/!.? Pym reads it.) 
Why, your I’p 

Whitens — you could not read one line to me 
Your voice would falter so I It shakes you now — 

And will you dare . . . 

Fyni, No recreant 3’et to her I 

The great word went from England to niy soul. 

And I arose I The end is very near! [Exit, 

Car, I save him 1 All have shrunk from him beside — 

’Tis only I am left ! Heaven will make strong 

The hand as the true heart I Then let me die I [Exit 

END OF THE FOJRTH ACT. 


ACT V. 

Scene I. — Whitehall, 

Hollis, Carlisle. 

Hoi, Tell the King, then I Come in with mo I 
Car, Not CO I 

He must not hear, ’till it succeeds 1 

Hoi, Vain! Vain I 

No dream was half so vain— you’ll rescue Strafford 
And outwit Pym I I cannot tell you , . . girl, 

The block pursues nle— hll the hideous show . . • 
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To-day ... is it to-day ? And all the while 
He’s sure the Kin^^’s pardon . . . think, I havo 
To tell this man he is to die 1 

The Kinpf 

May rend his hair for me ! I’ll not see Strafford I 

Car. Only, if I succeed, remember Charles 

Has saved liim 1 He would hardiy value life 
Unless his gift. 

]My staunch friends wait 1 Go in — 

You must go in to Cliarles ! 

llol. And all beside 

Left StraHord long ago — the King has signed 
Tlie wari Jint for liis death . . . the Queen wns sick 
Of the eternal subject ! For the Court, — 

Tlic Trial was amusing in its way 
Only too much of it . . . the J^hirl withdrew 
In time ! But you — fragile — alone — so young I 
Amid rude meixa'iiarics— you devised 
A plan to save him ! Even tho’ it fails 
^Vhat shall reward you '? 

L<fdy (Vr. I may go, you think. 

To France with him ? And you leward me, friend 1 
^Vho lived with Strafford oven from his youth 
Before he set his heart on state-affairs 
And they lent down that noble brow of his — 

I have learned somewhat of his latter life 
And all the future 1 shall know— but, Hollis, 

1 ought to make his youth my own as well 1 

Tell me when lie is saved I 

lIoL My gentle girl. 

He should know all — should love you- - but ’tis vain ! 

Car. No— no — too late now ! Let him love the King! 

’Tis the King’s sclivme ! I liave your W'ord— remember ! — 

■W e’ll keep the old delusion up I But, hush 1 
Hush I Each of us has work to do b(‘sidc I 
Go to the King ! I hope — Hollis — I hope 1 
Say nothing of my scheme ! Hush, while we speak 
Tliink ^ liere He is ! Now for tny gallant friends I [Exit, 
JJol. W' here He is I Calling wildly upon Charles — 

Guessing his fate — pacing the prison-floor ... 

Let the King tell him I I’il not look on Strafford I [Exit 
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Scene II. — The Totver* 

Strafford sitting with his (fliildren. They sing, 

O heir andare 
Fer barca in mare^ 

Verso la sera 
Di Frimavcra ! 

William. (The boat’s in the broad moonlight all this while) 

Verso la sera 
Di Frimavera. 

And the boat shoots from underneath the moon 
Into the shadowy distance — only still 
You hear the dipping oar, 

Verso la sera . • . 

And faint— and fainter — and then all’s quite gone, 

Music and light and all, like a lost star. 

Anne, But you should sleep, father : you were to sleep ! 
Straf, I do sleep, dearest ; or if not — you know 
There’s such a thing as . . . 

Wil, You’re too tired to sleep ? 

Straf, It, will come by-and-b 3 ’e and all day long, 

In that old quiet house I told you of : 

We’ll sleep safe there. 

Anne, Why not in Ireland ? 

Straf, Ah ! 

Too many^ dreams ! — That song’s for Yenicc, William : 

You know how Venice looks upon the map . . . 

Isles that the mainland hardly’ can let go ? 

Wil, You’ve been to Venice, father ? 

Straf. I was young then 

Wil, A city with no King ; that’s why I like 
Even a song that comes trom Venice I 

Straf, ^ William ! 

Wil. Oh, I know why I Anne, do' you love the King ? 

But I’ll see Venice for mj^self one day. 

Straf, See- many lands, boy' — England last of all — 

That way you’ll love her best. 

Wil, Why do men say 

You sought to ruin her, then 1 

Stnraf. Ah . . • they say that. 

Wil. my? 

Straf, I suppose they must have words to say, 

As you to sing. 
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Avne, But they luako songs beside : 

Last niglil^I heard one, in tlio street beneath, 

That called you . . . Oh, the names I 

Don’t mind her, father 1 
They soon left off when I called out to them ! 

Straf, We shall so soon l)o out of it, my boy ! 

’Tis not worth while : who heeds a foolish soiig ? 

Wil. Why, not tlio King ! 

Straf, Well: it lias been tlic fate 

Of better men, and yet . . . wliy not feel sine 
That Tune, who in tlio twihglit comes to mend 
All the fantastic Isay’s caprice — consign 
Unto the ground once more tlie ignohl(3 Term, 

And raise the (xonins on liis orb again — 

That Time will do me right ? 

Anne, (Shall we sing, William ? 

He does not look thus when we sing.) 

Straf. For Ireland, — 

Sometliing is done . . . too little, hut enough 
To show what might have been : — 

Wit, (I have no heart 

To sing now ! Aniu', liow ver> sad lit' looks ! 

Oh, I so hate the King tor all he says !) 

Straf. Forsook tlicm ! ^Vhat, the common songs will run 
That I forsook the I’eople? Kolhing more ? 

. . . Ay, Fame, tlu'. seribca will pause aAvhih', no doubt, 
Turning a deaf ear to her thousand slaves 
Noisy to be enrolled, — w ill register 
All curious glosses, subtle notices, 

Ingenious clearings-up one fain would S('0 
l^csido that plain inscription of The Name — 

The Patriot Pym, oi' the Apostate Strafford ! 

{21te children rcauntr their sonrj timidly, hut hrcali ojf.) 

{Enter Hollis and an Attendant.) 

Straf. No . . . ITolL. ? in good tiinc!~Who is he ? 

Hof Olio 

ThSt must be present. 

Straf. Ah — I understand 

They will not let me see poor Laud alone I 
How politic 1 ^J'hey’d use mo by degrees 
To solitude : and just as you came in 
I was solicitous what life to load 
When Strafford’s not so much as Constable 
“ In the King’s service.” Is there any means 
To keep one’s self awake ? What would you do 
After this bustle i Hollis, in my place ? 
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HoL Strafford . . * 

Straf, Observe, not but that Pym a^d you 

Will find me news enough — news I shall hear 
Under pa quince-tree by a lish-pond side 
At Wentv/orth. Or, a better project now — 

What if when all is over, and the Saints 
Keign, and the Senate goes on swimmingly, — 

What if I venture up, some day, unseen — 

To saunter through the Town — notice how Pym, 

The Tribune, likes Whitehall — drop quietly 
Into a tavern — hear a point discussed — 

As, whether Strafford’s name were John or Richard — 

And be myself appealed to . . . I, who shall 
Myself have near forgotten I 

llol. I would speak . . . 

Straf, Then you shall speak, — not now : I want, just now, 

To hear the sound of my own tongue. This place 
Is full of ghosts I 

Hoi, Will you not hear me, Strafford ? 

Straf. Oh, readily I . . . Only, one droll thing more, — 

The minister 1 Who will advise the King, 

And yet have hon.Uh ? — children, for aught I know I 
— My T utient ])air of ti*aitors 1 Ah . . . but, William — 

Dor.'^ not his cheek grow thin ? 

Wd. ’Tis yoTi look thir, 

Fii iior I 

St I of. A scamper e’er the breezy wolds 
Sets ail to lights ! 

IIol. You cannot sure forget 

A prison-roof is o’er you, Strafford ? 

Straf. No, 

Why, no. I would not touch on that, the first. 

I left you that. Well, Hollis *? 

, . . Say at once 

Tlic King could find no time to set me free I 
A mask at Theobald’s 

Hoi. Hush : no such affair 

Detains him. 

Straf. True: what needs so great a matter? * ^ 

The Queen’s lip may be sore ! — Well,; when he pleases, — 

Only, I want the air : it vexes one 
To be pent up so long I 

Hoi. The King ... I bear 

His message, Strafford . . . pray you, let me speak 1 

Straf. Go, William 1 Anne, try o’er your song again I 

[The children retire* 

They shall be loyal, friend, at all events. 

I know your message ; you have nothing now 
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To toll mo : from the first I ^^icssod as much. 

I know, i|)istead of coming here at once — 

Leading me forth before them by the hand, — 

T know the King will leave the door ajar 
As though I were escaping ... let me fly 
Wliile the mob gapes upon Some show prepared 
On the other side of the river ! 

Hoi, {to his companion). Tell him all ; 

I knew my throat would thicken thus . . . Speak, you I 
Straf. ’Tis all one — I forgive him. Let me have 
The order of release I 

. . . I’ve heard, as well, 

Of certain poor manauiviings to avoid 
The granting pardon at his proper risk ; 

First, he must prattle somewhat to the Lords — 

Must talk a trifle with the Commons first — 

Be grieved 1 shoidd abuse his confidence, 

And far from blaming them, and . . . 

. . . Where’s the order ? 

HoL Spare me ! 

Straf, Why . . . he’d not have mo steal away ? 

— With an old doublet and a steeple hat 
Lik(‘ rrynne’h? lie smuggb'd into France, peihaps ? 

Hollis, ’tis for my children ! 'Twas for them 
1 e’(‘r consented to stiind day by day 
And give those l\iritans the l)est of words — 
patient — speak when called upon — observe 
Their rules, — and not give all of them the lie I 

llol, No— Strafford ... no escape . . . no . . . dearest 
Strafford ! 

Stra f. ^\']lat’s in tliat boy of mine that he should be 
Son to a piison-breaker *? I shall staj^ 

And he'll stay with me ! Charles should know as much — 

He too has childien ! 

{Turning to Hollis’s companion). Ah, you feel for mo I 
Ko need to hide; that face ! Though it have looked 
Upoii ino from the judgment-seat ... 1 know 
Strangely, that somewhere it has looked on me . , . 

Stijl thTrc is One who does not conic — there’s One 
That shut out Heaven from me . . . 

Hoi, Think on it then ! 

On Heaven . . , and calmly ... as one ... as one to die I 
Straf. Hie ? True, friend, all must die, and all must need 
Forgiveness : I forgive him from my soul. 

Hoi. Be constant, now ... be grand and brave ... be now 
Just as when . . . Oh, I cannot stay for words . . . 

*Tis a world’s wonder . . . but . . . but . . . you must die I 
Slraf, tSir, if youi* errand is to set mo free 
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This heartless jest will . . . 

Hollis — ^you turn wliite, 4 * 

And your lip shivers I — What if . . . 

Oh, we’ll end, 

We’ll end this I See this paper — w^rm . . . feel . . . warm 
With lying next my heart I Whose hand is there ? 

Whose promise ? Bead 1 Bead loud ! For Cxod to hear I 
“ Strafford shall take no hurt ”... read it, I say ! 

“ In person, honour, nor estate.” . . . 

HoL The King . . . 

Straf. I could unking him by a breath I You sit 
Where Loudon sate . . . Loudon, who came to tell 
The certain end, and offer me Pym’s pardon 
If I’d forsake the King — and I stood firm 
On my King’s faith ! The King who lived . . . 

Hoi. To sign 

The warrant for your death. 

Straf. “ Put not your trust 

“ In Princes, neither in the sons of men, 

“In whom is no salvation I ” On that King — 

Upon his head . . . 

Cha. 0 Hollis, he will curse me ! 

Hoi. The scaffold is prepared — they wait for you — 

He has consented . . . 

Cha. No, no— stay first— Strafford 1 

You would not see me perish at your foot . . . 

It was wrung from me I Only curse me not 1 
The Queen haJ cruel eyes I And Yaue declared . . . 

And 1 believed I could have rescued you . . , 

Strafford — they threaten me 1 and . . . well, speak now, 

And let me die ! — 

Hoi. {To Strafford.) As you hope grace from God, 

Be merciful to this most wretched man I 

Voices from within; 

Verso la sera 
Hi Primavera, 

Straf. {After a pause.) You’ll be good to those clyldrcn, 
Sire ? I know 

You’ll not believe her even should the Queen 
Think they take after one they never saw I 
I had intended that my son should live 
A stranger to these matters . . . but you arc 
So utterly deprived of friends I He too 
Must serve you — will you not bo good to him ? 

Stay, Sire— stay — do not promise — do not swear 1 
And, Hollis — do the best you can for me I 
I’ve not a soul to trust to ; Wandesford’s dead— 
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And .you’ve ffot Radcliffe safe— and Laud is hero . , . 

I’ve had snlall time of late for my affairs — 

But I’ll trust any of you . . . P.ym himself — 

No one could hurt them : there’s an infant too — 

. . . These tedious cares ^ Yaur Majesty could spare them — 

But ’tis so awkward — dying in a Imny I 

. . . Nay — Pardon me, my King ! I had forgotten 

Y'our education, trials, and temptations 

And weakness ... 1 have said a peevish word— 

But, mind, I bless you at the last ! You know 
’Tis between you and me . . . wdiat has the world 
To do with It ? Farewell 1 

Cha. (at the door ) Balfour ! Balfour ! 

. . . What, die ? StrafToid to die? This Strafford here ? 
Balfour I . . . Nay, Slialford, do not speak . . . Balfour ! 

(Eater Balfour.) 

The Parliament ... go to them — I grant all 
Demands I Their sittings shall be permanent — 

Tell them to keep their money if they will . . . 

I’ll come to them for every coat I wear 

And evei*y crust I cat, only I choose 

To pardon Strafford — StratTord— my brave friend ! 

Bal (aside.) Is he mad, Hollis ? 

Cha, Strafford, now, to die I 

, , , But the Queen . . . ah, the Queen ! — make haste, 

Balfour ! 

— You never Ixeard the People howl for blood, 

Beside ! 

Bal. Your Majesty may hear them now : 

The walls can hardly keep their murmurs out : 

Please you retire ! 

Cha’ Tfike all the troops, Balfour. 

Bal. There are some hundred thousand of the crowd. 

Cha. Como with me, Strafford I You’ll not fear them, 
friend I 

Straf/^Balfouv, say nothing to the w^orld of this I 
I charge you, as a dying man, forget 
You gazed upon this agony of one . . . 

Of one . . . or if . , . why you may say, Balfmr 
The King was sorry — very — ’tis no shame 1 
Yes, .you ma.y sa.y he even wept, Balfour, — 

And that I walked the lighter to the block 
Because of it. I shall walk lightly, Sire 1 
— For I shall save you . . . save you at the last I 
Earth fades, Heaven dawns on me ... I shall wake next 
Before God’s throne : the moment’s close at hand 
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When Man the first, last time, has leave to lay 
His whole heart bare before its Maker — leave 
To clear tip the long error of a life 
And choose one happiness for evermore. 

With all mortality about mo, (’harles, 

The sudden wreck— the dregs — tllfe violent death . . « 
I’ll pray for youl Thro’ all the Angel-song 
Hhall penetrate one weak and (xuivering prayer— 

I’ll say how good you are . . . inwardly good 
And pure . . , {The falls : Hollis raises him,) 

Be witness, he could not prevent 
My death ! I’ll go — ere he awakes — go now I 
All must be ready — did you say, Balfour, 

The crowd began to murmur ? — They’ll be kept 

Too late for sermon at St. Antholin’s I 

Now — but tread softly — children are at play 

In the next room — Ah, just my children — Hollis I 

— Or . . , no — support the King I (a door is unharred.) 

Hark . . . they are here I 
Stay, Hollis ! — Go, Balfour ! I’ll follow . . . 


Carlisle (entering with many Attendants), 

Car. Mo ! 

Follow me, Strafford, and be saved 1 . . . The King ? 

(To the King.) Well — as you ordered . . . They are ranged 
without . . . 

The convoy . . . (seeing the King’s state.) 

(To Strafford.) You know all then ! Why, I thought 
It looked so well that Charles should save you — Charles 
Alone , . . ’tis shame that you should owe it me — 

Me . . . no, not shame I Strafford, you’ll not feel shame 
At being saved by me ? 

Hoi. All true I Oh, Strafford, 

She saves you ! all her deed . . . this girl’s own deed. 

— And is the boat in readiness? , . . Y'ou, friend, 

Are Billingsley, no doubt I Speak to her, Strafford I 
See how she trembles . . . waiting for your voice 1 
The world’s to learn its bravest story yet ! 

Car. Talk afterward I Long nights in Franco enough 
To sit beneath the vines and talk of home I 

Straf, You love me, girl 1 Ah, Strafford can be loved 
As well as Vane I I could escape, then ? 

Car, Haste . , . 

Advance the torches, Bryan I 
Straf, I will die I 

They call mo proud , . . but England had no right 
When she encountered me — her strength to mine — 
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To find the chosen foe a craven ! Girl, 

I fought hjjr to the utterance — 1 fell — 

I am hers now . . . and I will die ! Beside 

The lookers-on I Eliot is all about 

This place with his most unccAnplaiiiing brow ! 

Car, Strafford I ^ 

Straf. I think if you could know how much 

I love you, you would be repaid, my girl ! 

Car, Then, for my sake I 

Straf. Even for your sweet sake . . . 

I stay. 

HoL For their sake I 

Straf. I bequeath a stain . . . 

Leave me ! Girl, humour me and let me die I 

Hal, No way to draw him hence — Carlisle — no way ? 

Car, {Hiuldenly to Chaules ) Bid him escape , *. . wake, 
King I Bid liim escape ! 

Straf, {Looking carnenllg at him.) Yes, I will go ! Die, and 
forsake the King ? 

I’ll not draw back from the last service. 

Car, Strafford ! 

Straf, And, after all, what is disgrace to mo ? 

Let us come, girl ! . . . That it should end tliis way 1 
Jjead then . . . but 1 feel strangely ... it was not 
To end this way 1 

Car, Lean — lean on me 1 

Straf, My King ! 

Oh, liad ho trusted me — his Friend of friends — 

Had he but trusted me I 

Car, Leave not the King — 

I can sTipport him, Hollis I 

Straf, {Starting as they ajfjyroach the door at the hack,) 

Not this way ; 

This gate ... I dreamed of it . . . tJiis very gate I 
Car. It opens on the river — our good boat 
Is moored below — our friends are there ! 

Straf. The same I 

Only with something ominous and dark. 

Fatal, iitovitablo • , . 

Car, Strafford I Strafford I 

Straf, Not by this gate ... I feel it will be there 1 
I dreamed of it, I tell you . . . touch it not I 
Car, To save the King, — Strafford, to save the King I 

{As Strafford opens the door, Pym is discovered with 
Hampden, Vane, etc, Strafford falls hack to the 
front of the stage : Pym follows slowly and confronts 
him.) 
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Pym. Have I done well? Spealc, England! Whose great 
sake 

I still have laboured for, with disregard 

To my own heart, — for whom iny youth was mado 

Barren, my future dark, to offer run 

Her sacrifice-— this man, this Wimi worth here — 

That walked in youth with me— loved me it may be, 

And whom, for his forsaking England’s cause, 

I hunted by all means (trusting that she 
Would sanctify all means) even to the grave 
That yawns for him. And saying this, I feel 
No bitter pang than first I felt, the hour 
I swore that Wentworth might leave us, — but I 
Would never leave him : I do leave him now ! 

I render up my charge (be witness, God !) 

To England who imposed it ! I have done 
Her bidding — poorly, wrongly — it may bo 
With ill effects — for I am but a man . . . 

Still, 1 have done my best, my very best, 

Not faltering for a moment ! I have done I 

(After a j^ause.) 

And that said, I will say . . . yes, I will say 
I never loved but this man — David not 
More Jonathan ! Even thus, I love him now ; 

And look for my chief portion in that world 
Where great hearts led astray are turned again, 

(Soon it may bo . . . and . . . yes ... it will be soon : 

My mission over, I shall not live long !) — 

. . . Ay, here I know I talk — and f will tallc 

Of England — and her great reward — as all 

I look for there ; but in my inmost heart 

Believe I think of stealing quite away 

To walk once more with Wentworth — with my friend 

Purged from all error, gloriously renewed, 

And Eliot shall not blame us ! Then indeed , . . 

(This is no meeting, Wentworth ! Tears liso up 
Too hot ... A thin mist — is it blood? — enwraps 
The face I loved so ! ) Then, shall the meeting be I 
Then — then — then— I may kiss that hand, I know ! 

Straf, (Walks calmly to Pym and offers his hai?d>) ^ 

I have loved England too ; we’ll meet then, Pym ! 

As well to die 1 Youth is the time^our youth, 

I’o think and to decide on a great course: 

Age with its action follows ; but ’tis dreary 
To have to alter one’s whole life in age — 

The time past, the strength gone ! as well die now. 

When we meet, Pym, I’d be set right — not now I 
I’d die as I have lived . . . too late to change I 
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Best die. 7Mion if tliero's any fault, it will 
§ 1^6 smothered uj) : much best I You’ll be too busy 
With yo#r liereaftcr, you will have achieved 
'J’oo many triumphs to be always dwelling,' 

Upon my downfall, PymjLjy^oor little Laud 
May dream his dream ouG^ perfect Clmrcli 
In some blind corner ? And there’s no one left . . . 

{He glances on the King.) 

T trust the Kin" now wliolly to you, Pym ! 

And yet ... 1 know not ! What if with this weakness . . . 
And I shall not bo there . . . And he’ll betray 
His friends — if lie has any . . . /And he’s false . . . 

And loves the Queen, and . . . 

Oh, my fate is nothing — 

Kothing ! But not that awful head . . . not that ! 

l‘ym, save the King! Pym, save him! Stay — you shall . . . 

For you love Jhigland ! I, that am dying, think 

AVhat I must see . , . ’tis here . . . all here ! My God! 

Let mo but gasp out, in one word of fire, 

How Thou wilt plague liim, satiating Hell 1 

AVhat ? England that you love— our land — become 

A gre(*n and putrefying charnel, left 

Our children . , . some of us have children, Pym — 

Some wlio. without that, still must ever wear 
A darkened brow, Jin over-sei’ious look. 

And never properly be young . . . 

No word I 

You will not say a word — to me — to Him 1 

{Turnlnrj to Charles.) 

Speak to him ... as you spoke to me . . . that day ! 

Nay, I will let you ]>ray to him, my King — 

Pray to him I He will kiss your feet, I know I 

What if I curse you ? Send a strong Curse forth 
Clothed from my heart, lapped round with horror, tijl 
She’s fit, with her white face, to walk the w'orld, 

Scarijig kind natures from your cause and you — 

'Dhcn to sit down with you, at the board-head, 

The gathering for prayer . . . 

Vane. O speak, Pym ! Speak ! 

Straf. . . . Creep up, and quietly follow each one home — 
You — you — you — be a nestling Care for each 
To sleep with, hardly moaning in his dreams . . , 

She gnaws so quietly . . . until he starts — 

Gets off with lialf a heart eaten away . . . 

Oh, you shall ’sca 2)0 with less, if she’s my child I 
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Vane (to Pym). TVe never tlionght of this . . . surely not^ 
dreamed 

Of this ... it never can . . . could come to this ! 

Pijm (after a ;pamc\ If England should declare her will to 
me . . . ve;- 

Straf No — not for England, riSl*" ^i-not for Heaven, now . . . 
See, Pym — for me 1 My sake 1 I kneel to you 1 
There , . . I will thank you for the death . . . my friend, 

This is the meeting . . , jwi will send me proud 
To my chill grave I Bear Pym — I’ll love you well ! 

Save him for me, and let me love you well I 
Pym. England — I am thine own ! Bost thou exact 
That service ? I obey thee to the end 1 
Straf, (as he totters out), 0 God, I shall die first — I shall dio 
first ! 

Curtain falls. 






